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THE    UNLUCKY    MARK 


CHAPTER  I 

It  was  half-past  six  in  the  morning.  A  bright  sun  had 
risen  into  an  unclouded  heaven,  and  shone  over  the  plateau 
of  Mysore  and  the  adjacent  district  of  Salem.  The  tropi- 
cal heat  was  tempered  by  a  cold  wind.  Its  crispness 
caused  the  horses  that  were  waiting  to  be  released  from 
their  boxes  to  stamp  impatiently.  Occasionally  an  in- 
terrogative neigh  came  from  one  of  the  compartments. 
It  was  answered  by  a  puzzled  and  bewildered  call  from 
another.  This  separation  from  their  companions  was  not 
at  all  to  the  liking  of  the  Walers.  Their  gregarious 
habits  made  them  miserable  when  parted  from  their 
companions. 

The  terrible  sea  voyage  from  Australia  was  over.  The 
still  more  terrifying  transhipment,  by  means  of  a  sling  at 
the  end  of  the  long  arm  of  the  crane,  was  a  nightmare  of 
the  past.  When  the  trembling  creatures  had  turned  their 
backs  on  the  shimmering  restless  sea  and  felt  terra  firma 
once  more  beneath  their  feet,  their  courage  returned. 
Their  troubles,  however,  were  not  over.  They  had  to 
learn  to  eat  a  new  kind  of  food,  and  what  was  still  more 
disturbing  to  their  peace  of  mind,  to  drink  out  of  troughs 
cand  buckets  instead  of  the  pools  and  rivers  of  the  land  of 
their  birth. 

After  a  few  days  of  peace  and  rest  in  the  stables  at 
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Madras,  they  were  introduced  to  a  fresh  horror  in  the 
form  of  a  long  railway  journey.  For  a  Avhole  night  they 
were  confined  in  the  small,  darkened  compartments  of  the 
horse-boxes.  The  floors  sounded  hollow  and  unfamiliar 
to  the  nervous  tread  of  the  unshod  hoofs.  As  soon  as  the 
train  was  started  they  experienced  a  new  movement  that 
was  different  from  the  motion  of  the  ship.  They  were 
no  longer  rolled  from  side  to  side,  but  were  jerked  and 
jarred  in  every  limb. 

All  night  long  the  wheels  roared  under  them.  At 
unexpected  moments  the  engine  screamed.  There  were 
stoppages  succeeded  by  jolts  at  starting  that  threw  the 
frightened  strangers  against  the  sides  of  their  boxes ;  and 
jerks  that  strained  the  head-ropes,  setting  the  worst- 
tempered  a-kicking.  Throughout  the  night  they  stood  in 
the  heat  and  the  dust  of  the  journey,  unable  to  lie  down, 
yet  keeping  their  feet  with  difficulty. 

At  last  the  roar  of  the  wheels  ceased.  With  a  final 
scream  the  engine  departed  on  its  way,  leaving  its  load  of 
horse-boxes  at  Malur,  a  small  station  not  many  miles  from 
Bangalore.  The  heat,  together  with  the  terror  of  this 
their  first  journey  by  rail  in  a  strange  land,  had  matted 
the  rough  coats  with  moisture.  The  cool  breeze  pene- 
trating the  Venetian  shutters,  by  which  the  boxes  were 
ventilated,  chilled  the  Walers  and  caused  some  of  them 
to  shiver  and  sneeze.  Thirst  had  also  been  their  lot, 
and  their  mouths  were  parched.  With  the  cooler  atmo- 
sphere came  hunger.  It  was  not  lessened  as  the  sweet 
breath  of  the  country  reached  their  nostrils.  The  dewy 
grass  glistened  in  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  and  scented 
the  air.  The  grass  was  coarse  compared  with  the  turf  of 
their  native  land ;  but  they  would  learn  to  like  it  in  time, 
and  would  fatten  upon  it. 

Malur  is  the  nearest  point  on  the  railway  to  the 
Government  Remount  Establishment  at  Matigiri,  which 
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is  better  known  as  the  Hosur  Remount  Depot,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  town  of  Hosur.  It  is  on  British  terri- 
tory, not  far  from  the  confines  of  the  native  state  of 
Mysore,  and  is  in  the  district  of  Salem.  It  stands  on  the 
plateau  that  extends  across  the  peninsula  from  the  Eastern 
to  the  Western  Ghats.  The  tableland,  although  in  the 
heart  of  the  tropics,  possesses  a  temperate  climate.  It  is 
of  an  open  character,  less  heavily  wooded  than  the  regions 
of  a  lower  altitude.  The  soil  is  fertile  where  water  is 
obtainable,  producing  the  beans  that  take  the  place  of 
oats  in  an  Indian  stable.  This  coolthi  grain  gives  the 
name  of  Bangalore,  the  city  of  beans,  to  the  old  Mysore 
town.  Sheets  of  water  called  tanks  abound,  and  their 
contents  find  their  way  by  countless  runlets  to  the  land. 
Snipe  and  wildfowl  are  plentiful  in  the  swamps  and 
pools,  attracting  sportsmen,  European  and  Asiatic,  from 
the  neighbouring  stations  and  villages.  A  journey  of 
seventy  miles  by  rail  is  thought  nothing  of  where  there 
is  a  prospect  of  a  good  day's  shooting. 

The  distance  of  Malur  from  the  Remount  is  consider- 
ably over  twenty  miles.  The  road  runs  through  open 
country  which  is  broken  by  patches  of  jungle  and  sheets 
of  water.  It  is  not  the  tropical  j  ungle  of  palms  and  ferns 
nor  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that  is  found  in  the  plains. 
Compared  with  the  giants  of  the  primeval  forests  of  the 
Western  Ghats,  the  trees  are  often  scrubby  in  growth, 
especially  if  they  are  exposed  to  the  wind.  Where  con- 
ditions are  more  favourable  they  resemble  the  elms  of 
England,  and  help  to  give  to  the  settlement  the  English 
character  which  strikes  the  visitor  forcibly  on  first  arriving 
at  the  place. 

Besides  dropping  the  horse-boxes  the  train  had  set 
down  a  few  passengers  at  the  quiet  little  wayside  station. 
One  of  these  was  a  native  gentleman.  He  had  alighted 
from  a  first-class  carriage,  and  was  attended  by  a  servant, 
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who  could  not  have  exhibited  more  deference  in  his  con- 
duct if  his  master  had  been  the  reigning  Maharajah  of  a 
native  state. 

The  Hindu,  a  man  of  about  twenty-eight,  was  clothed 
in  a  grey  frock-coat  and  trousers  cut  by  a  good  English 
tailor.  His  collar  and  tie  were  in  excellent  taste  and  of 
the  latest  fashion.  On  his  feet  were  French  boots  of 
patent  leather.  The  only  part  of  his  dress  not  European 
was  the  turban.  It  was  of  the  finest  muslin  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  was  small  and  peculiarly  neat.  It  gave 
him  a  look  of  refinement  and  dignity  which  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  face.  His  features  were  regular  with  a  cer- 
tain pretence  to  being  handsome ;  but  the  full  lips  and 
large  dark  eyes  bespoke  his  love  of  luxury  and  ease,  his 
vanity  and  self-concentration. 

A  couple  of  syces  who  had  travelled  in  the  groom''s 
compartment  of  one  of  the  horse-boxes  approached  him 
and  made  a  low  salaam. 

"  Has  the  horse  borne  the  journey  well  ?"  he  asked. 

"  It  has,  excellency.  Two  or  three  times  in  the  night 
we  entered  the  compartment  to  handle  it  and  give  it  con- 
fidence ;  but,  as  master  knows,  it  has  an  evil  temper " 

"  Yes,  yes  ! ""  replied  the  owner,  impatiently.  "  Every- 
thing is  known  to  me.  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the 
story." 

He  spoke  in  the  language  of  his  servants,  and  continued 
to  give  them  instructions. 

Another  passenger  had  also  alighted  from  the  train. 
He  was  an  Englishman,  sparely  built  without  being 
actually  thin.  Of  medium  height,  he  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  born  to  the  saddle.  He  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  fleshy  Hindu.  Endowed  with  the  gift  of 
beauty.  Sir  David  Dereham  had  basked  all  his  life  in 
the  sunshine  of  unqualified  admiration.  Women  with 
their  artistic  temperament  invariably  smiled  upon  him. 
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For  no  other  quality  than  his  appealing  eyes  and  perfect 
mouth  he  had  been  the  object  of  their  ministrations.  All 
his  wants,  reasonable  and  unreasonable,  had  been  supplied 
from  his  boyhood.  The  reward  had  been  the  grateful 
glance  and  a  smile  that  was  like  sunshine. 

Dereham  glanced  up  the  platform,  and  his  eye  fell 
upon  Dharma  Govinda,  the  Hindu,  who,  seeing  that  he 
was  the  object  of  attention,  endeavoured  to  rivet  it  by 
raising  his  voice  and  assuming  a  haughty  manner  to  his 
syces,  under  the  impression  that  it  could  not  fail  to 
impress  the  stranger  with  his  importance.  A  frown 
passed  over  the  brow  of  the  baronet,  and  he  turned  on 
his  heel,  presenting  his  back  to  the  Hindu.  There  was 
an  expression  of  indifference  in  the  action  that  did  not 
escape  the  eye  of  the  "  native  gentleman,"  as  he  delighted 
to  call  himself.  For  a  short  space  the  full  sensuous  mouth 
took  an  angry  curve;  but  he  recovered  himself  and 
continued  his  harangue  to  the  syces. 

Dereham's  turn  brought  him  face  to  face  with  a  man 
in  a  tweed  suit  and  sun  hat.  This  was  Lieutenant  Timothy 
Breydon  of  the  Remount  establishment.  He  gave  the 
traveller  a  military  salute,  and  inquired  if  he  was  Sir 
David  Dereham.  Without  waiting  for  the  answer  of 
which  he  was  certain,  he  continued — 

"My  name  is  Breydon.  Major  Cheverell  asked  me  to 
look  out  for  you,  sir.  I  have  a  brake  here  to  take  you 
and  your  luggage  to  the  Depot." 

"  All  right ;  Fm  ready  when  you  are,"  replied  Dereham, 
pleasantly. 

"  I  shall  have  to  keep  you  a  little  while,  Fm  afraid," 
replied  Breydon.  "  I  must  see  the  horses  out  of  the  boxes 
and  ready  to  march  before  I  leave." 

"  Are  they  all  for  the  Remount  ?  " 

"All  but  one.  Your  horse  is  to  come  on  with  ours. 
The  odd  one  belongs  to  Dharma  Govinda." 
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"  That  native  over  there  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  he  came  up  in  the  same  train.  I  have  had 
some  tea  made  for  you.  It  is  in  the  waiting-room.  AVhile 
you  are  taking  it  I'll  hurry  on  with  the  unloading.  The 
sooner  I  can  get  the  horses  off,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
them.  The  morning  breeze  chills  them  to  the  bone  after 
the  hot  nighfs  journey." 

As  he  talked  Breydon  led  the  way  to  the  waiting-room, 
where  the  acceptable  meal  known  as  cJiota-hazri  was  laid 
out  upon  the  table  from  a  tea-basket  which  Breydon  had 
brought  with  him. 

"  I  shall  be  about  half  an  hour ;  not  more.  Ill  come 
and  tell  you  as  soon  as  I  am  ready  to  start."" 

Breydon  turned  away  quickly,  but  was  recalled  by 
Dereham. 

"  Wait  a  moment ;  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 
Have  you  a  syce  to  spare  to  lead  my  horse  ?  " 

"  Haven't  you  brought  one  with  you  ? "  asked  Breydon 
in  some  surprise.  "  Major  Cheverell  told  me  that  one 
was  coming  with  the  horse,  and  would  look  after  it  at  the 
Depot." 

"  I  hired  a  man  who  seemed  a  decent  fellow ;  but  just 
at  the  very  last  minute  he  was  taken  ill  and  couldn't 
travel." 

"  His  way  of  saying  that  the  job  didn't  suit  him," 
commented  Breydon. 

"  No ;  he  was  really  ill,  beastly  ill,  poor  devil  ! " 
answered  Dereham.  "  I've  been  in  India  before,  and  I've 
had  my  experience  of  malingering.  It  was  too  late  to 
find  any  one  to  take  his  place,  so  I  let  the  horse  travel 
up  alone.  It  shared  a  horse-box  with  that  native's  animal. 
There  Avere  two  syces,  and  I  thought  they  would  see  after 
things.  Now,  can  you  find  me  a  man  who  may  be  trusted 
to  lead  it  with  the  other  horses  ?  I  would  be  much 
obliged  if  you  could." 
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"  I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  Sir  David.  I'm  afraid  I  have 
no  spare  man  with  me.  We  are  full  up  in  the  stable 
lines  just  now,  and  I  have  only  one  syce  to  lead  each  horse 
to-day.  Usually  I  have  three  or  four  over  and  above  the 
number  of  animals  to  be  led.  One  never  knows  if  these 
Walers  mean  to  go  quietly  or  not.  Perhaps  I  can  hear 
of  some  one  in  the  place  who  would  undertake  it." 

He  hurried  away  beyond  the  platform  to  the  spot 
where  the  horses  were  detrained.  The  officials  of  Malur 
were  well  accustomed  to  their  task,  and  had  everything  in 
readiness  for  the  syces.  The  work  was  done  expeditiously 
and  with  skill.  The  Walers  were  for  the  most  part  dis- 
pirited and  weak  from  sheer  fatigue  and  fright.  They 
were  a  strange  lot,  lank  and  weedy,  and  terribly  out  of 
condition,  some  of  them  being  mere  bags  of  bone.  Their 
coats  were  dirty  and  neglected,  and  many  of  them  were 
still  suffering  from  sores  acquired  in  rough  weather  on 
board  ship.  They  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  thoroughbreds  belonging  respectively  to  Dereham  and 
Dharma  Govinda,  destined  to  be  schooled  into  chargers 
for  English  and  native  cavalry,  or  to  serve  with  the  guns. 

Breydon  had  enough  to  do  to  see  that  the  horses  were 
properly  led  out.  His  presence  prevented  roughness  on 
the  part  of  the  syces  who  happened  to  be  new  to  the 
work.  The  older  hands  were  more  reliable,  having  learned 
their  lesson  of  patience  and  gentleness  from  the  English 
sergeants  who  were  set  over  them. 

The  Hindu  of  the  south  may  possess  endurance,  but 
he  is  not  endowed  with  much  courage,  especially  where 
a  horse  is  concerned.  He  has  an  inbred  fear  of  the 
whole  equine  race  that  destroys  sympathy.  No  amount 
of  familiarity  will  engender  the  confidence  that  so  fre- 
quently exists  between  the  Englishman  and  his  charger ; 
and  in  handling  a  horse  he  seems  to  live  in  constant 
expectation  of  the  poor  beast  turning  into  a  ferocious 
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tiger.  His  fear  is  the  cause  of  various  little  acts  of 
brutality  that  go  far  to  destroy  the  best  temper  in  the 
world. 

Breydon  was  known  to  keep  a  wary  eye  open  for  any 
overt  acts  of  the  kind.  They  were  reported  to  the  Super- 
intendent, and  the  man  was  sent  up  to  the  orderly-room 
to  be  reprimanded  under  the  semi-military  rule  of  the 
establishment.  If  the  offence  was  repeated,  and  the  syce 
failed  signally  to  establish  friendly  relations  between 
himself  and  his  charge,  he  was  dismissed. 

After  the  horses  had  been  released  they  were  watered 
and  fed.  A  sowar  in  kharki  was  in  charge  of  the  gang  of 
syces,  several  of  whom  had  come  up  on  the  train  with  the 
horses.  He  was  a  well-built  man  of  fairer  complexion 
than  his  subordinates.  He  had  served  in  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  in  the  Indian  Army,  and  was  a  born  horseman. 
The  son  of  a  race  of  soldiers,  he  added  to  the  pension  he 
drew  from  Government  by  superintending  the  syces,  and 
breaking  in  the  horses  to  the  saddle.  By  religion  he  was 
a  Muhammadan,  and  he  had  a  racial  contempt  for  the 
Hindu,  whom  his  forefathers  had  conquered  and  oppressed 
under  Haider  Ali  and  Tippu  Sultan.  The  sowar  ap- 
proached Breydon  in  obedience  to  a  signal. 

"  Abdullah,  have  you  a  spare  man  who  can  lead  Sir 
David's  horse  ?     It  is  to  go  to  the  major's  house." 

"No,  sir;  I  have  only  just  enough  syces  for  our  own 
horses;  and  if  any  of  them  give  trouble  I  shall  have  to 
lend  a  hand  myself." 

"  Thafs  unfortunate.  Somebody  must  be  found. 
His  man  was  taken  ill  just  before  the  train  started,  and 
the  horse  has  come  up  alone.  Is  there  no  one  here  at  the 
station  who  could  do  it  ?  " 

Abdullah  ran  to  the  bungalow  and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  station-master,  a  Hindu,  wilhng  enough  to 
oblige  any  one  from  the  Remount  Depot,  but  unable  from 
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lack  of  means  to  give  assistance  in  this  case.  The  sowar 
returned  immediately. 

"  There's  no  one  who  can  do  it  here,  sir.  The  station- 
master  says  that  even  if  he  could  spare  one  of  his  men,  he 
would  not  answer  for  him.  They  all  declare  that  they 
know  nothing  of  horses,  and  are  not  of  the  horse-keeper 
caste.  They  are  frightened  of  Walers  just  landed  because 
they  know  that  they  kick  and  bite." 

Breydon  was  perplexed.  He  moved  towards  the  horse- 
box that  contained  Dereham's  property.  The  horse  had 
not  been  released.  The  sowar  followed.  Govinda's 
animal  had  just  been  led  out  by  the  two  syces  who 
served  him. 

"  Lend  a  hand,  one  of  you  men,  to  bring  out  the 
other,"  said  Breydon. 

One  of  them  let  go  his  hold  on  the  head-stall,  and 
with  Abdullah's  assistance  led  out  Dereham's  horse.  The 
two  were  much  alike  in  appearance.  Both  were  racers ; 
and  were  in  good  condition. 

"  I  M'onder  why  that  one,"  pointing  to  Govinda's  horse, 
"  is  muffled  up  in  a  cloth,"  said  Breydon.  "  Is  it  to  keep 
it  from  getting  a  chill  ?  " 

"  It  is  to  keep  off  the  evil  eye.  These  Hindus  are 
very  superstitious,  and  fear  devils  and  all  sorts  of  evil 
influences,"  replied  Abdullah. 

Govinda  came  up  displaying  his  white  teeth  in  a 
smile. 

"  A  fine  horse,  Mr.  Breydon,  isn't  he  V 

"  I  can't  judge  with  all  that  drapery  hanging  about 
him.     The  other  looks  all  right." 

He  glanced  towards  Dereham's  property. 

"I  can't  take  the  jhools  off  just  now,  the  wind  is  too 
cold;  but  if  you  could  see  the  horses  together  you  would 
say  they  were  brothers ;  own  brothers,  they  are  so  much 
alike." 
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"  Where  are  you  sending  your  horse,  Mr.  Govinda  ? " 
asked  Breydon. 

"To  my  house  in  Hosur.  I  shall  train  him  there 
for  a  few  weeks.  Wyres,  the  English  trainer  and  jockey, 
has  come  over  from  Bangalore  to  do  the  training.  I  am 
entering  the  horse  for  the  race  meet  after  Christmas." 

Breydon  was  not  in  the  least  interested  in  the  future 
of  Govinda's  horse.  He  was  endeavouring  to  solve  the 
difficulty  of  having  to  lead  twenty-one  strange  horses 
along  a  strange  road  with  only  twenty  men. 

"  I  see  you  have  two  syces.  I  wonder  if  you  could 
spare  one  of  them  to  take  this  horse  to  the  Depot."" 

Govinda  shook  his  head  as  he  said,  "It  would  be 
too  risky."  Then  he  added,  "  Did  the  gentleman  who 
owns  the  horse  ask  for  one  of  my  men  ?  " 

"  Oh  no ;  it  is  entirely  my  own  suggestion.  All  he 
requested  me  to  do  was  to  find  him  a  man.  There  is  no 
one  here  who  can  manage  it." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  I  will  see  what  I  can  do.  Perhaps  my 
men  can  tell  me  of  some  one ;  but  first  I  must  speak  to 
Sir  David  Dereham," 

"  He  is  having  cJiota  hazri  in  the  waiting-room.  You 
will  find  him  there," 

Govinda  went  briskly  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
station,  the  fashionable  cane  he  carried  hung  over  his 
arm,  his  kid  gloves  neatly  buttoned,  and  a  fresh  jasmin 
flower — presented  by  the  station  waterman — stuck  in  his 
buttonhole.  As  he  walked  along  the  platform,  Dereham, 
having  finished  his  tea  and  toast,  came  out  and  met  him 
face  to  face.     Dharma  Govinda  stopped  and  spoke. 


CHAPTER   II 

"  I  UNDERSTAND,  Sir  David,  that  you  are  short  of  a  syce," 
said  Dharma  Govinda. 

A  frown  passed  over  the  face  of  the  listener  as  his 
name  ran  ghbly  off  the  speaker''s  tongue.  It  took  the 
place  of  the  "  sir  "  that  somehow  was  expected.  He  put  up 
his  glass  again,  repressing  comment  from  instinctive  good 
breeding.  He  could  not  so  easily  disguise  his  expression, 
which  was  one  of  surprised  annoyance.  He  answered 
coldly — 

"  You  have  been  rightly  informed." 

"  Mr.  Breydon,  of  the  Remount  Depot,  brought  the 
fact  to  my  notice.  He  is  short-handed,  and  has  been 
unable  to  engage  any  one  here.  I  thought  that  perhaps 
I  might  take  the  liberty  of  offering  some  assistance.  I 
have  a  spare  syce  who  could  lead  your  horse  if  you  would 
accept  of  his  services." 

He  spoke  English  fluently,  but  with  a  strong  accent. 
At  the  timely  offer  Dereham  unbent.  His  manner 
became  less  indifferent  towards  the  native  who  was 
proving  an  unexpected  friend  in  need.  It  is  true  that  he 
would  have  preferred  not  to  place  himself  under  an 
obligation  to  one  of  Dharma  Govinda's  stamp ;  but  appa- 
rently there  was  no  alternative.  He  therefore  determined 
to  avail  himself  of  the  offer,  and  to  do  so  with  grace. 

"  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  can  really  spare  him 
without  inconveniencing  yourself." 
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"  I  will  make  a  point  of  sparing  him.  I  take  a  risk 
in  doing  so,  but  you  run  the  same  risk  as  myself." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  The  escape  of  a  valuable  horse  that  has  engagements 
to  fulfil." 

"  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  catching  it. 
Hunger  would  bring  it  within  reach  if  nothing  else." 

"  You  forget  that  this  is  a  grass  country,  Sir  David. 
Ask  Mr.  Breydon,  he  will  tell  you  the  traditions  of  the 
horse  hunts  that  have  taken  place  in  past  days.  It  is 
said  that  a  mare  broke  away  once,  and  was  not  recovered 
for  twelve  months.  When  she  was  found  she  had  a  foal 
at  foot.  Other  horses  have  not  been  so  fortunate,  as 
there  are  wolves  and  leopards  in  the  district.  However, 
we  will  hope  that  no  accident  will  happen  in  this  case. 
My  men  are  both  excellent  syces,  who  may  be  trusted  to 
do  their  best." 

"  Could  your  man  stay  with  me  a  little  time  until  I 
am  suited  ?  "  asked  Dereham.  "  I  hired  a  syce  in  Madras, 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Stable  Company,  but  he 
was  taken  ill  at  the  last  moment." 

"  Ah,  yes !  a  common  occurrence  in  this  infernal 
climate  of  India,"  commented  Govinda,  with  an  ofF-hand 
tone  of  sympathy  which  again  jarred  on  the  listener. 
"  This  servant  has  been  with  me  some  months,  and  I  have 
no  wish  to  part  with  him." 

"  That,  of  course,  settles  the  matter,"  replied  Dereham, 
shortly,  with  something  of  his  old  manner. 

He  had  no  desire  to  increase  his  obligations  to 
Govinda.  He  would  have  been  unfeignedly  glad  if  he 
could  have  dispensed  with  his  services  altogether.  He 
would  speak  to  Breydon  before  proceeding  further,  and 
see  if  it  was  possible  to  do  without  the  man.  With  that 
intention  he  walked  quickly  towards  the  spot  where  the 
horses  were  being  detrained. 
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"  What  bags  of  bones  you  have  got  there,  Breydon," 
he  said  as  he  came  up  with  him. 

"  It's  good  bone  and  no  mistake.  Our  Superintendent 
is  a  smart  buyer.  He  seems  to  know  a  hkely  horse  by 
its  framework.  In  six  months'  time  you  won't  know  them. 
They  will  have  filled  out  and  we  shall  have  got  their 
coats  into  condition.  All  that  stujff  will  come  off;  they'll 
turn  a  better  colour,  and  will  have  learned  manners.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  can't  find  a  man  to  lead  your  horse.  I  don't 
know  what  we  are  to  do." 

"  This — this—  "  Dereham  would  have  said  "  native," 
but  hesitated  to  use  a  term  that  might  offend  one  who 
had  just  offered  to  help  him  out  of  his  dilemma. 

"  Mr.  Dharma  Govinda,"  suggested  Breydon,  tactfully 
employing  the  name  and  looking  towards  the  Hindu,  who 
had  followed  closely  behind. 

"  I  have  promised  the  assistance  of  one  of  my 
men,"  Govinda  hastened  to  say.  "I  have  two  syces 
for  my  horse,  and  can  spare  one,  though,  as  a  rule,  I 
consider  it  safer  to  have  two  men  for  an  animal  of  this 
kind." 

He  glanced  towards  his  property  which  at  that 
moment  was,  in  the  language  of  the  syces,  "  giving 
trouble."  Its  ears  were  laid  back  and  there  was  a  restless- 
ness about  the  near  hind  foot  uncommonly  like  the 
commencement  of  cow-kicking.  Its  clothing  flapped  in 
the  wind  and  struck  its  flanks ;  it  was  easy  to  see  that  it 
was  not  in  the  best  of  tempers. 

Dharma  Govinda  looked  on  at  this  display  with  a 
glow  of  satisfaction.  For  himself  or  his  property  to  be 
the  centre  of  observation  was  extremely  gratifying  to  his 
vanity.  He  called  to  the  syce,  who  was  holding  Dereham's 
horse,  to  leave  it  and  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  other. 
A  porter,  who  had  been  helping  in  the  detraining, 
replaced  him,  while  the  two  syces  endeavoured  to  quiet 
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the  restless  animal.  Their  methods  were  strange.  One 
jerked  the  headstall  rope  ;  the  other  dealt  the  horse  a 
blow  with  his  knuckles.  Breydon  saw  the  action,  and 
called  to  the  men  in  reproof,  counselling  patience. 
Govinda  did  not  interfere.  He  would  have  been  content 
to  spend  half  an  hour  thus,  if  he  could  have  been 
certain  that  his  property  would  have  engrossed  their 
attention. 

There  was  the  additional  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
he  was  a  benefactor,  that  he  had  obliged  an  Englishman, 
a  friend  of  Major  Cheverell,  with  whom  he  desired  for 
various  reasons  to  stand  well ;  and  that  whilst  his  high- 
spirited  animal  gave  trouble,  that  Englishman  would 
have  to  wait  until  it  had  quieted  down.  It  was  also 
gratifying  to  feel  that  Breydon,  who  supervised  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  was  an  important  person  in 
his  sphere  at  the  Remount  Depot,  should  be  detained. 
Altogether  he  was  enjoying  the  situation  and  was  in  no 
hurry  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 

Dereham's  horse  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  its 
travelling  companion.  It  stood  unmoved  by  the  commo- 
tion, even  though  two  or  three  of  the  Remount  batch  had 
become  infected  with  a  faint  spirit  of  insubordination, 
and  were  stamping  and  snorting  uneasily.  It  was  behaving 
like  a  lamb. 

Nevertheless  the  reluctant  porter,  impressed  into  the 
service  against  his  will,  looked  as  miserable  as  if  he  had 
been  placed  in  charge  of  a  wild  bull.  He  glanced  fearfully 
from  the  quiet  beast  to  the  demon,  that  was  trying  to 
shake  itself  free  from  its  captors  in  a  frantic  protest  against 
this  third  stage  of  its  journey;  then  his  eyes  sought  his 
charge  again  in  momentary  expectation  of  a  like  demon- 
stration. 

With  a  few  bounds  and  a  rattle  of  hoofs,  Govinda's 
property  completed  the  circle  round  the  syces  and  settled 
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down  into  a  quietude  that  was  as  capricious  as  its 
cavortings. 

"That's  a  fine  mettled  beast,  but  too  nervous  to  be 
of  much  use,"  remarked  Dereham  to  Breydon.  "It  is 
wonderfully  like  the  one  I've  got.  You  wouldn't  know 
them  apart."" 

"They  are  full  brothers,  Sir  David,"  said  Govinda. 
"  It  is  quite  possible  that  yours  will  have  as  much  mettle 
and  spirit  as  mine,  when  it  recovers  from  the  fatigues 
of  the  journey.  I  intended  to  buy  it  myself,  but  was 
just  too  late.  However,  I  am  glad  you  got  the  one  that 
took  your  fancy,"  he  concluded  with  a  generosity  that  was 
not  appreciated. 

"  You  will  find  yourself  better  off  with  your 
present  purchase,  and  there  is  nothing  to  regret.  In 
spite  of  its  uncertain  temper  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
good  staying  powers,"  said  Dereham,  with  cold  in- 
difference. 

The  man  irritated  him.  His  voice  was  harsh  and 
metallic,  and  his  accent  jarred.  He  did  not  seem  capable 
of  understanding  that  his  conversation  was  an  intrusion, 
and  that  Dereham's  remark  made  to  Breydon  was  not 
intended  to  call  forth  an  answer  from  any  one  but  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Breydon  gave  Abdullah  some  final  directions,  and 
turned  to  Dereham. 

"  I  am  ready  to  start.  Sir  David,  as  soon  as  you  have 
made  arrangements  for  your  horse  to  be  led." 

"  Leave  the  matter  in  my  hands,"  said  Govinda  with 
a  flourish  of  his  stick,  a  shooting  of  his  linen  cuff  and  a 
twirl  of  his  silky  moustache  in  close  imitation  of  the 
young  bloods  of  Bayswater,  with  whom  he  had  consorted 
in  England.  "Do  not  trouble  yourself.  Sir  David;  I 
will  order  my  man  to  bring  the  horse  to  our  friend  Major 
Cheverell's  stables." 
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*'  Thanks,"  replied  Dereham,  stiffly.  "  I  should  prefer 
to  speak  to  the  syce  myself." 

His  manner  was  haughty,  though  it  had  lost  none  of 
its  natural  courtesy.  There  was  coolness  in  his  tone,  which 
he  could  not  hide  from  the  quick  ear  of  the  Hindu,  how- 
ever courteous  his  speech  might  be.  Govinda  beckoned 
to  the  men  to  approach.  They  advanced  leading  the 
troublesome  horse  between  them. 

"  Hi !  Gopal ;  see  here  !  This  Englishman  wants  a 
syce.  He  will  give  good  wages.  You  can  take  his 
offer." 

Gopal  made  no  reply,  but  looked  down  at  his  toes 
with  a  sullen  expression  on  his  dark  face. 

"  Hoh  !  Son  of  an  owl !  is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ? 
Who  are  you  to  be  considered  ?  You  belong  to  a  caste 
of  servants,  therefore  you  shall  serve  as  we  decree." 

The  other  syce  advanced  a  step.  "If  it  please  your 
excellency,  I  will  take  the  situation  with  the  English 
sahib."  He  was  of  northern  extraction  and  a  Muham- 
madan.  "  Gopal  has  his  family  at  Hosur,  but  I — I  have 
no  relations  except  my  wife  and  child  to  bind  me  to  any 
spot." 

"  Very  well,  Cassim.  I  wish  to  oblige  the  gentleman. 
See  that  you  serve  him  well  and  do  not  spoil  my  name." 

"  I  will  serve  him  well  even  if  I  die  in  the  serving," 
replied  the  man,  glancing  towards  his  new  master. 

Govinda  looked  at  him  sharply  and  then  at  Dereham. 
"  I  believe  I  have  made  a  good  choice  for  you,"  he  re- 
marked to  the  syce  in  his  own  language,  with  a  slight 
laugh ;  and  then  he  proceeded  to  give  directions  about 
the  march  from  the  railway  station. 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?  "  asked  Dereham,  impatiently. 

"  I  am  arranging  with  my  men  which  of  them  is  to 
undertake  the  work  of  leading  your  horse.  That  one — 
his  name  is  Cassim — is  willing  to  enter  your  service  and 
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stay  with  you  as  long  as  you  want  him.     He  is  a  good 
syce  ;  I  could  better  spare  the  other." 

"The  man  will  be  of  no  use  to  me  unless  he  under- 
stands English.  I  know  a  little  Hindustani,  but  nothing 
of  this  crack-jaw  Tamil." 

"  I  can  speak  English,  sir,"  said  Cassim,  looking  Dere- 
ham steadily  in  the  face.  "  If  your  honour  wishes  to  talk 
in  the  sepoy''s  Hindustani,  I  can  understand." 

"English  is  good  enough  for  me,"  remarked  Dereham. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  be  of  service  to  any  Englishman," 
said  Govinda,  with  a  bow  and  a  smile. 

*'  It  will  not  be  for  long.  I  shall  find  another  fellow 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  will  send  yours  back." 

"Please  do  not  trouble  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
If  he  suits  you,  I  beg  you  will  keep  him  as  long  as  you 
like.  Cassim,  do  you  wish  to  remain  with  this  gentle- 
man .? " 

The  syce  assented  with  a  vigorous  nodding  of  the  head 
sideways,  an  action  Dereham  remembered  of  old  among 
the  natives  when  he  was  with  his  regiment  in  India. 

"  Have  you  ever  had  a  relative  in  my  service  ?  "  he 
asked,  gazing  at  the  man,  and  struggling  with  the  con- 
fused memories  of  the  past. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  syce  in  some  surprise. 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  " 

"  A  gentleman  for  the  Remount  Depot." 

"  Don't  you  know  my  name  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

Dereham  turned  to  Breydon,  who  was  standing  by 
waiting  patiently. 

"These  fellows  with  their  dark  skins  all  look  alike. 
It  is  only  their  dress  that  distinguishes  one  from  another. 
I  once  had  a  syce  rather  like  Cassim  ;  he  died." 

"Probably  there  was  an  Afghan  strain  in  his  blood, 
as  you  can  see  there  is  in  this  man." 

C 
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"  I  must  confess  that  I  really  cannot  distinguish  racial 
traits.  To  me  the  natives  are  all  alike  ;  and  as  for  their 
ridiculous  caste  differences,  it's  childish  nonsense  in  my 
opinion.  Look  here,  Cassim,  you  lead  that  horse  to  the 
Depot,  and  take  care  that  he  comes  to  no  harm  on  the 
road.  Your  master  here  says  you  are  to  be  trusted. 
The  animal  is  quiet  enough,  and  will  give  no  trouble." 
Again  there  was  an  affirmative  wag  of  the  head. 

Dereham's  horse  did  not  belie  its  owner's  words.  It 
stood  motionless,  its  head  hanging  dejectedly, its  tail  switch- 
ing lazily  after  the  teasing  flies.  It  formed  a  great  con- 
trast to  its  companion,  which  moved  restlessly,  stamping 
its  feet,  laying  back  its  ears  and  snorting  uneasily.  Yet 
as  far  as  could  be  seen — the  cloths  upon  Govinda's  horse 
made  close  comparison  impossible — the  two  animals  were 
alike  in  build,  in  the  formation  of  the  hocks  and  hoofs, 
and  in  some  of  their  actions,  the  toss  of  the  head,  and  the 
movement  of  the  tail. 

Abdullah,  who  had  placed  his  men  in  the  order  of 
their  going  and  was  ready  to  start,  approached  Govinda's 
horse  with  a  view  to  examining  it  more  closely.  An 
abrupt  movement  on  the  part  of  the  syce  caused  it  to  rear 
and  lash  out. 

"  Don't  go  near  it ;  it  is  nervous  and  upset  with  the 
journey,"  called  Govinda. 

"  Come,  Sir  David ;  we  must  be  off,"  said  Breydon. 
He  turned  to  Abdullah. 

"  Get  the  men  started.  I  would  like  to  see  them 
moving  before  I  leave." 

In  five  minutes  the  string  of  Australian  exiles,  that 
would  never  see  their  native  land  again,  were  beginning 
their  march  single  file.  The  two  Englishmen  did  not 
wait  for  the  last  three  or  four  to  be  put  into  motion,  but 
walked  quickly  to  the  brake  that  was  standing  near  the 
station.     The  tea-basket  had   been  repacked  and  placed 
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inside,  and  the  team  was  ready  to  be  attached  to  the 
carriage  as  soon  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  speedy  start. 
Breydon  took  the  reins  and  climbed  to  the  box  seat. 
Dereham  mounted  to  his  side  without  a  word.  The  syces 
let  go  the  horses""  heads,  and  the  half-broken  team  bounded 
forward,  straining  at  their  collars  in  their  impatience  to 
be  on  the  road  again.  They  made  nothing  of  the  heavy 
vehicle.  The  strong  wheels,  tyred  with  iron,  rattled 
noisily  behind  them,  as  by-and-by  the  wheels  of  the  guns 
would  roar  and  rumble  with  even  a  greater  noise  in 
their  rear.  The  jingling  of  the  chains  and  tapping  of  the 
brass  buckles  of  their  harness  only  stimulated  them  to 
effort.  Their  fear  of  the  various  noises  connected  with 
their  work  had  been  conquered,  and  they  were  no  longer 
assailed  by  panic  at  the  sounds. 

The  syces  caught  the  rail  at  the  back.  Two  of  them 
jumped  inside ;  the  other  two  continued  to  run  until  the 
cavalcade  was  passed.  When  the  team  had  settled  down 
to  its  work  at  a  steady  pace  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  Breydon 
signed  to  them  to  get  up.  Though  he  had  a  firm  hand 
over  man  and  beast,  he  was  merciful  and  considerate,  and 
never  exhausted  either  with  unnecessary  eiFort. 

The  road,  unbounded  by  either  hedge  or  ditch,  was 
good,  and  for  the  most  part  free  from  traffic.  Here  and 
there  a  country  cart  was  met  or  passed,  travelling  slowly 
to  its  destination,  its  driver  half  asleep  behind  his  plodding 
cattle.  Prolonged  shouting  from  the  syces  awoke  him 
from  his  day-dreams,  and  by  a  twist  of  the  tail  and  a 
jerk  on  the  nose-rope,  the  cattle  turned  off  to  the  side. 
On  either  hand  stretched  the  tableland ;  the  level  horizon 
melted  into  the  sky  like  the  line  of  the  ocean,  or  formed 
a  soft  outline  of  low  distant  hills  in  a  pale  ethereal  blue  as 
pure  as  the  shining  blue  of  the  sky.  Already  the  limpid 
air  was  aquiver  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a  heat  that  was 
not  felt  by  the  travellers  in  the  fresh  morning  air.     The 
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trees,  sturdy  but  not  luxuriant  in  their  growth,  took  dark 
shades  of  green  in  the  dazzling  light ;  and  the  bushy  scrub 
that  patched  the  open  land  looked  dull  and  uniform  in 
colour.  Stonechats  and  pipits  hopped  and  pecked  among 
the  rocks.  The  pheasant-crow  sent  its  laughing  call  from 
the  sunny  side  of  a  patch  of  jungle.  The  eagles  screamed 
overhead,  turning  their  heads  from  side  to  side  as  they 
circled  with  outspread  wings  over  the  slabs  of  grey  granite 
that  cropped  out  of  the  scrub.  There  the  lizard  and  the 
snake  rested  motionless,  their  long  scaly  bodies  flattened 
against  the  warm  rock,  as  they  waited  for  the  blundering 
insect,  whose  sense  of  danger  was  lost  in  the  intoxication 
of  the  sun*'s  rays.  A  sudden  swoop,  a  gust  of  air  from  a 
feathered  wing,  and  the  predatory  reptile  was  carried  aloft 
only  to  be  dropped  again  in  a  death-dealing  fall  upon  the 
ground.  The  insect,  the  reptile,  the  bird,  accepted  fate 
without  question.  They  were  governed  by  a  force  of 
which  they  knew  nothing.  The  order  of  their  governance 
was  not  disputed ;  and  no  created  being  intervened  to 
protect  one  or  assist  the  other.  The  only  action  taken 
was  that  born  of  an  inherited  instinct,  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  It  caused  the  preyed-upon  to  flee  before  its 
pursuer,  to  hide  itself  from  sight  and  to  lie  hidden  until 
the  danger  was  passed.  It  induced  the  weak  to  adopt 
protective  measures.  The  insect,  while  it  basked  in  the 
sun,  chose  a  dried  leaf  or  a  brown  stem  the  tint  of  its  own 
body  and  wings.  The  reptile  lay  motionless  upon  the 
rugged  stone  which  it  closely  resembled  even  to  the  imita- 
tion of  the  excrescences.  When  it  stirred  it  moved  with  a 
sinuous  motion  that  was  unlikely  to  attract  the  eye  of 
the  eagle. 


CHAPTER   111 

The  team  was  fresh.  The  horses  had  been  sent  to  Malur 
overnight.  The  long  wait  in  the  early  morniag  air  and 
the  thought  of  the  corn  ready  for  them  at  the  end  of  their 
stage  made  them  inclined  to  be  fretful.  Breydon  handled 
the  reins  with  a  skill  that  was  bred  in  his  blood.  Dereham 
watched  him  with  silent  approval  as  he  drew  the  impetuous 
animals  together,  and  corrected  their  faults  with  a  touch 
of  the  whip  laid  on  with  a  nicety  of  judgment  that  made 
the  punishment  individual  and  not  general.  Presently  he 
let  them  have  more  rein,  allowing  freedom  of  action  with- 
out a  suspicion  of  being  out  of  hand. 

The  calmness  of  the  man  seemed  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  horses  by  his  touch  upon  their  mouths.  A  sudden 
terror  at  the  sight  of  a  crisp  brown  leaf  flying  upon  the 
wind  gave  occasion  for  a  falling  out  of  step,  and  the 
execution  of  a  pas  seul  by  the  off  leader.  It  was  con- 
trolled instantly  by  hand  and  voice.  When  order  and 
confidence  were  restored,  the  sting  of  the  lash  well  placed 
on  the  shoulder  reminded  the  culprit  that  work  was  the 
order  of  the  day  and  not  play. 

Breydon  did  not  speak  ;  he  was  fully  occupied  with 
the  schooling  of  his  team.  There  was  another  fact  that 
contributed  towards  his  silence  when  in  the  company  of 
such  men  as  Dereham,  Breydon  was  a  ranker.  He  bore 
no  resentment  against  fate  on  that  account,  but  accepted 
it  in  the  curious  spirit  that  marked  the  man  and  left 
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him  guiltless  of  ill-will  and  envy.  Habit  is  strong.  The 
habit  of  the  years  passed  in  the  ranks  remained.  Now 
that  he  was  a  commissioned  officer,  and  on  a  level  with 
the  men  who  had  formerly  been  his  superiors,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  take  the  initiative.  By  nature  he  was  open- 
hearted  and  free  of  speech.  His  experience  of  life  had 
tended  to  modify  those  virtues  and  to  produce  a  reserve 
difficult  to  penetrate.  As  he  was  one  of  the  least  inquisi- 
tive of  men,  so  he  might  be  called  one  of  the  least 
communicative  in  personal  matters. 

His  father  lived  in  Norfolk.  He  owned  about  a 
thousand  acres,  half  of  which  was  in  rich  meadow  land 
lying  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  He  cultivated  his  property 
himself,  devoting  his  attention  to  the  breeding  of  horses 
and  pedigree  cattle.  He  rose  early  and  worked  hard, 
buying  and  selling  on  Norwich  hill  with  the  large  com- 
pany of  sturdy  farmers  who  gathered  there  weekly,  the 
rough  with  the  refined — the  prosperous  owner  of  five 
hundred  head  with  the  man  who  could  only  boast  of  a 
couple  of  horses  and  cows,  and  a  yard  of  dirty  pigs. 

The  house  was  a  substantial  square  building  called 
Dunstan  Hall ;  and  Mr.  Breydon  was  termed  the  squire. 

Tim,  his  eldest  son,  was  sent  as  a  boarder  to  the 
Grammar  School  at  Norwich,  where  he  associated  with  the 
sons  of  professional  men  and  of  men  who  occupied  a  similar 
position  to  his  father.  He  remained  there  till  he  was 
just  eighteen.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  enter  him 
at  a  public  school.  The  Norwich  school  had  been  good 
enough  for  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him.  He 
tried  to  obtain  a  scholarship  from  the  school  to  one  of  the 
Universities,  but  without  success.  His  failure  caused  less 
disappointment  to  himself  than  it  did  to  his  head-master, 
who  discerned  good  in  the  boy  and  would  fain  have  seen 
him  take  up  one  of  the  professions. 

He  returned  to  his  father's  house  a  week  before  his 
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eighteenth  birthday  under  the  impression  that  his  path 
in  life  was  marked  out  for  him ;  and  that  it  was  a  wise 
dispensation  of  Providence  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
striking  out  a  new  line  for  himself.  Undoubtedly  it  was 
intended  that  he  should  follow  closely  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  forebears  and  stick  to  the  land. 

He  was  prepared  to  begin  his  new  duties  at  once ;  to 
help  in  the  superintendence  of  the  stock  ;  to  accompany 
his  father  to  Norwich  market  and  to  assist  in  the  buying 
and  selling ;  to  shoot  the  game  in  the  winter  and  fulfil  the 
contract  with  the  game  dealer ;  to  hunt  regularly  with  his 
sisters,  and  attend  them  at  their  social  functions — garden 
parties  in  summer  and  dances  in  Avinter.  In  short,  he 
would  lead  the  ideal  country  life,  as  his  ancestors  had 
done  before  him,  although  he  belonged  to  an  untitled 
family,  which  did  not  even  bear  a  coat  of  arms,  and  had 
no  pretence  to  call  itself  a  "  county  "  family. 

Then  came  the  bitter  awakening.  Timothy  Breydon 
discovered  with  a  sinking  of  the  heart  that  his  services 
were  not  required.  His  father,  hale  and  vigorous,  was 
able  to  do  all  that  was  necessary  to  keep  the  farm  going 
with  the  assistance  of  the  old  bailiff.  Unconsciously,  the 
older  man  exhibited  a  species  of  jealousy — due  to  long 
residence  within  the  confines  of  a  narrow  world — which 
caused  him  to  put  a  wrong  construction  on  his  son's 
actions.  Tim's  ready  offer  to  learn  his  duties,  his  eager- 
ness to  relieve  his  father  of  some  of  his  most  irksome 
work,  entailing  the  braving  of  bad  weather,  early  rising  in 
the  dark  hours  of  a  winter's  morning,  and  the  toilsome 
tramp  over  cornfields  in  the  hot  August  sun,  only  bred 
suspicion  in  the  eyes  of  the  squire.  They  seemed  to  be 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  younger  man  to  get  the  power 
into  his  hands,  and  to  shelve  the  older  generation.  Con- 
sequently his  offers  were  rejected  without  any  expression 
of  gratitude. 
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Determined  not  to  be  discouraged,  Tim  ignored  the 
rebuffs  and  shut  his  eyes  to  discouragement.  He  endea- 
voured to  discover  if  there  was  any  means  by  which  he 
could  help.  He  associated  himself  with  the  bailiff,  treated 
the  sick  beasts  in  the  cattle-sheds  and  stables  under  his 
directions,  and  assisted  in  the  tan-strewed  yard  where  the 
colts  were  introduced  to  the  saddle  and  bridle  for  the  first 
time. 

He  managed  to  get  on  with  the  old  bailiff,  who  had 
known  him  from  a  baby.  Under  his  guidance  he  learned 
a  great  deal  about  the  handling  of  young  horses  which 
was  not  even  known  to  his  father.  Tim  enjoyed  the  work, 
as  any  young  active  spirit  Avould  appreciate  occupation ; 
but  it  was  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  help  him  to 
stand  in  his  father's  shoes  by-and-by. 

Gradually  his  willingness  to  give  of  his  best  died 
within  him.  He  felt  that  he  was  merely  killing  time  with 
occupation  that  might  be  equally  well  performed  by  any 
young  horseman  on  the  farm.  He  was  sinking  slowly  but 
surely  into  head  stableman  and  rough  rider  on  his  father's 
estate  ;  for  which  office  he  received  free  board  and  lodging, 
and  a  modicum  of  pocket-money  grudgingly  bestoAved.  He 
was  permitted  to  hunt  as  often  as  he  chose.  There  were 
always  horses  in  the  stables  to  be  trained  in  the  field.  It 
was  a  good  place  for  exhibiting  the  hunters,  and  it  was 
not  unlikely  that  a  purchaser  might  be  met  with.  In  the 
same  way  his  father  took  no  exception  to  his  shooting. 
The  game  had  to  be  brought  in  regularly  to  fulfil  the 
contract,  and  Tim  was  a  good  shot,  killed  his  birds 
neatly  and  to  the  liking  of  the  man  who  purchased 
them. 

It  was  inevitable  that,  with  a  man  of  Tim's  tempera- 
ment, rebellion  should  follow.  The  position  into  which 
his  father  had  permitted  him  to  sink — indeed,  had  pushed 
him — was  galling  to  his  pride.     On  every  occasion  Avhen 
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he  offered  to  do  something  that  had  responsibility  attached 
to  it,  the  refusal  of  his  help  was  followed  by  a  suggestion 
that  he  would  find  plenty  to  do  in  the  riding-school. 

One  day  his  habitual  patience  gave  way,  and  out  of 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart  he  spoke,  reproaching  his  father 
for  his  want  of  sympathy.  If  his  work  was  to  lead  him  no 
further  than  to  be  a  hired  hand  upon  the  farm,  he  would 
do  better  to  strike  out  a  line  for  himself  elsewhere.  Un- 
fortunately his  choice  of  a  time  for  unburdening  himself 
was  not  good.  The  older  man  was  smarting  under  a  loss 
sustained  through  his  own  obstinacy  respecting  a  valuable 
bull  that  was  ill.  Tim  had  recommended  one  course ;  his 
father  in  sheer  contrariness  had  taken  the  other.  The 
bailiff  had  been  indiscreet  enough  to  express  an  opinion 
that  Tim  knew  more  than  the  master  gave  him  credit 
for,  and  that  it  was  a  pity  they  had  not  followed  his 
advice.  Tim's  hot-headed  words,  bursting  in  inconsiderate 
haste  from  an  overburdened  heart,  added  fuel  to  the  fire 
that  Avas  already  smouldering.  The  squire  cut  him  short 
in  unconcealed  anger.  He  might  go  as  soon  as  he  pleased  ; 
he  was  not  worth  his  salt  in  the  old  home ;  the  family 
acres  were  not  broad  enough  to  keep  useless  sons  in  idle- 
ness; there  was  his  younger  brother  to  educate  and  his 
two  sisters  to  portion,  and  so  on. 

Tim  gasped  for  breath  as  he  listened  to  the  unexpected 
tirade.  His  first  impulse  was  to  check  his  father's  speech 
with  vehement  contradiction ;  but  the  hopelessness  of  the 
situation  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  bowed  his  head  in 
silence  to  the  storm.  When  it  was  over  he  quietly  packed 
his  portmanteau  and  went  off  to  a  friend  in  Norwich. 
His  sisters  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed  between  father 
and  son.  They  imagined  that  he  had  taken  a  holiday. 
There  was  no  mother  to  divine  the  truth  and  pour  balm 
upon  the  sore  and  stricken  heart.  So  Tim  did  not  return 
to  the  paternal  roof.     He  made  several  valiant  attempts 
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to  strike  out  the  contemplated  new  line  for  himself  but 
without  success. 

Three  months  later,  after  a  series  of  disappointments 
of  which  his  father  knew  nothing,  a  letter  was  received  by 
one  of  his  sisters  and  handed  on  in  astonished  silence  to 
the  head  of  the  family  at  the  breakfast  table.  In  it  Tim 
announced  that  he  had  enlisted  in  a  Dragoon  regiment ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  his  training  was  completed,  he  would 
be  sent  out  in  a  draft  to  join  the  regiment,  which  was 
stationed  in  India. 

Born  on  a  stud  farm  among  horses,  Tim  Breydon  was 
in  his  element  as  a  trooper.  There  was  very  little  about 
a  horse  that  he  did  not  know.  He  had  a  Avay  with  the 
animal  that  made  him  its  friend  as  well  as  its  master.  He 
threw  himself  into  his  profession  and  rose  rapidly  until 
he  became  Riding  Master  and  was  given  a  commission. 

His  regiment  went  to  Bangalore  and,  being  married 
by  that  time,  he  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  Major 
Norman  Cheverell,  who  had  known  him  in  the  regiment 
and  recognized  the  value  of  his  qualifications,  of  a  post  on 
the  staff  at  the  Remount  Depot.  He  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  European  sergeants — all  picked  men — whose  duty 
it  was  to  supervise  the  horse  lines  and  the  gangs  of  syces 
employed. 

Breydon  had  never  broken  altogether  with  his  father. 
Occasionally  he  Avrote  home  to  his  unmarried  sister  and 
sent  messages  to  the  old  man.  He  also  desired  to  be 
remembered  to  his  brother  and  his  married  sister.  He 
said  very  little  of  his  own  affairs,  and  still  less  of  his  wife. 
He  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  had  married,  but  gave 
them  no  details  about  their  sister-in-law.  She  naturally 
excited  their  curiosity  more  than  a  little ;  and  the  married 
sister,  who  was  nearest  to  him  in  age,  found  courage  to 
write  and  ask  a  few  leading  questions.  The  reply  was 
short  and  to  the  point.     Her  birth  was  as  good  as  theirs ; 
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she  had  a  little  money  of  her  own ;  she  was  two  years 
younger  than  himself,  and  she  had  brown  eyes  and  dark 
hair.  This  only  whetted  their  appetite  for  more,  but  it 
was  all  that  they  could  get  out  of  him.  Further  questions 
were  ignored.  An  urgent  entreaty  for  a  photograph  met 
with  no  better  luck ;  and  they  had  to  content  themselves 
with  the  meagre  information  already  received.  In  speaking 
of  the  marriage  among  themselves,  they  decided  that  Tim 
had  married  colour,  and  Avas  desirous  of  keeping  the  secret 
to  himself.  Once  they  hazarded  the  suggestion  to  their 
father,  now  less  active  than  he  was  of  yore  and  more 
dependent  on  his  bailiff,  who  like  himself  had  aged.  He 
had  met  the  insinuation  with  scorn  and  anger,  and  had 
stood  up  for  his  son's  judgment  in  all  matters,  including 
the  choice  of  a  wife.  At  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  was 
bitterly  regretting  the  loss  of  Tim.  The  younger  scion 
had  proved  a  failure.  As  the  old  man  declared  in 
moments  of  exasperation,  "  the  boy  didn't  know  a  horse's 
head  from  a  cow's  tail,  and  was  no  good  on  the  farm  at 
all."  To  get  rid  of  so  useless  an  individual  he  articled 
him  to  a  solicitor  in  Norwich,  and  then  brushed  him 
aside  from  his  mind,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  his 
elder  son  when  the  latter  enlisted.  Every  year  that 
passed  left  its  mark  upon  the  squire  and  added  to  his 
limitations. 

The  bitterness  that  had  struck  so  deeply  into  the 
heart  of  the  willing  helper,  whom  he  had  driven  from  his 
side,  was  the  portion  of  the  old  man.  He  never  men- 
tioned it,  and  his  children  remained  in  ignorance,  although 
there  were  signs  now  and  then  that  might  have  opened 
their  eyes.  Did  Tim  say  anything  of  coming  home  on 
leave?  he  asked  unexpectedly  when  one  of  the  soldier- 
son's  short  and  concise  but  not  very  communicative 
epistles  had  been  passed  round  the  breakfast-table.  No. 
Tim  had  never  suggested  anything  of  the  kind.     Why 
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should  he  ?  He  was  happy  where  he  was,  and  now  that 
he  was  married — well,  perhaps  it  was  wise  to  remain  in 
India,  as  his  wife,  according  to  his  own  showing,  pre- 
ferred it.  Squire  Breydon  turned  away  without  a  Avord, 
and  called  for  the  staid  old  cob  that  carried  him  over  his 
property.  He  could  no  longer  walk  as  of  old  to  the 
furthest  confines  of  the  estate,  and  sometimes  in  the 
winter,  when  the  cutting  east  wind  blew  in  from  the  North 
Sea  in  all  its  untempered  fury,  the  ride  was  almost  too 
much  for  him.  He  was  a  just  man,  though  his  nature 
was  hard  and  his  vision  of  life  narrow.  He  had  carved 
out  his  own  destiny  for  himself,  and  he  knew  it.  The 
blame  rested  with  himself  and  not  with  the  generous 
affectionate  boy  whose  spontaneous  affection  he  had 
rejected.  Too  proud  to  admit  that  he  was  in  fault,  he 
never  once  wrote  to  his  son  nor  sent  him  a  personal 
message. 

So  Tim  remained  in  ignorance  of  any  softening  on  the 
part  of  his  father.  On  his  side  the  bitterness  passed 
away ;  and  when  he  thought  of  home,  which  was  not  very 
often,  the  vision  of  the  schoolboy's  happy  iTolidays  was 
presented.  The  subsequent  scenes  that  took  place  after 
he  left  school  were  set  aside  as  bad  dreams,  and  were 
forgotten. 

Tim  was  contented  with  his  lot,  although  there  were 
moments  when  the  agricultural  life  in  Norfolk  was  vividly 
recalled  by  the  English  homestead  established  at  Hosur. 
A  fit  of  homesickness  took  him  suddenly  and  unawares. 
Then  he  looked  at  his  wife  with  a  wealth  of  affection 
shining  in  the  depths  of  his  green-grey  eyes,  and  knew 
that  it  was  best  for  them  both  to  remain  in  the  Arcadia 
they  had  found  at  Hosur, 

At  the  end  of  ten  miles  or  so  a  fresh  team  was  waiting, 
and  once  again  Breydon's  attention  was  fully  engaged. 
The  horses  were  a  very  raw  lot ;  and  when  a  motor-car 
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passed  from  behind  after  they  started,  and  ghded  forward 
raising  a  cloud  of  dust,  the  team  became  thoroughly 
disorganized. 

"  Who  was  that  ? "  asked  Dereham,  sneezing  under  the 
influence  of  the  dust. 

"  Dharma  Govinda ;  the  man  who  lent  you  the  syce."" 

"  He  drives  a  motor-car,  does  he  ?  " 

"Two  or  three,  I  believe.  He  has  more  money  than 
he  knows  what  to  do  with.  His  father  supplies  our  lines 
with  corn  and  straw.  I  believe  he  also  has  a  contract 
with  the  Lancers  now  stationed  at  Bangalore ;  and  he 
does  a  lot  of  business  for  the  Maharajah  and  his  troops. 
Instead  of  burying  the  money  under  the  floor  of  the 
zenana,  as  they  used  to  do  a  couple  of  generations  ago, 
these  fellows  invest  it  in  cotton  mills,  coal  and  go^^d  mines, 
and  land,  and  get  their  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.'' 

"  I  suppose  he  sent  his  son  to  England  ?  " 

"  Govinda  was  there  three  years.  He  professes  to  know 
all  there  is  to  be  known  of  the  old  country,  and  has  his 
opinions  strong.  He  tries  to  get  me  on  to  the  subject  of 
Ireland  and  the  wisdom  of  our  policy  in  its  government 
when  we  meet,"  said  Breydon,  with  a  laugh. 

"  What  cheek  !  What  infernal  cheek  !  What  does  he 
know  about  England,  even  if  he  has  happened  to  live  there 
three  years,  or  of  Ireland  ?  His  time  was  probably  spent 
at  music-halls  and  knocking  about  with  silly  girls  who 
disgrace  themselves  over  these  black  skins." 

"He  will  tell  you  that  he  is  more  competent  to  judge 
English  affairs  than  you  are  to  judge  Indian,  because  the 
English  people  at  home  are  easier  to  know.  He  never 
loses  an  opportunity  of  poking  fun  at  the  '  Pagets,  M.P. ' 
who  come  out  on  three  months'  tour  and  then  go  home 
and  write  about  the  country  as  if  they  were  experts.  As 
for  their  comments  on  the  caste  and  marriage  customs  of 
the  Hindus,  he  grows  rabid  upon  the  subject,  and  asks  if 
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we  should  listen  for  a  single  moment  to  similar  criticisms 
of  our  social  customs  from  a  Hindu." 

"  Evidently  his  head  has  been  turned  and  he  doesn't 
know  his  place." 

Tim  drove  on  in  silence  for  some  time,  and  then 
said — 

"May  I  ask,  sir,  how  long  it  is  since  you  were  in 
India.?" 

"I  left  five  years  ago,  when  my  father  died.  I  left 
the  regiment  at  the  same  time.  It  was  the  Lancers  now 
quartered  at  Bangalore." 

"  You  will  find  the  country  altered  even  in  that  short 
time." 

"  Thafs  an  alteration,  an  innovation,  I  might  say,  and 
one  that  bodes  no  good  to  them  or  to  us."  He  nodded 
towards  the  distant  cloud  of  dust  marking  the  passage  of 
the  car.  "It  isn't  that  I  object  to  his  riding  in  a  car. 
What  jars  on  me  is  the  side  that  he  puts  on." 

They  arrived  at  the  second  stage  of  their  journey, 
where  a  third  team  awaited  them.  The  spot  was  shady, 
and  there  was  water  within  easy  reach.  Here  the  caval- 
cade, that  was  following  slowly  behind,  would  arrive  three 
or  four  hours  later  and  take  a  well-earned  rest. 

Breydon  did  not  lose  any  time.  The  syces  released 
the  sobered  team  and  harnessed  the  fresh  horses  to  the 
brake.  In  five  minutes  they  were  off  again,  this  time 
with  less  cavorting  and  getting  out  of  step,  for  the  team 
consisted  of  an  older  and  steadier  lot  that  had  almost 
completed  its  training. 

"  Hallo  !  Whafs  happened  to  the  car  ?  Something 
has  gone  wrong,"  exclaimed  Dereham  soon  after  they  had 
started,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  a  distant  object  by  the  road- 
side. 

As  they  came  up  with  it,  they  found  Govinda  standing 
disconsolately  at  the  edge  of  the  road  whilst  his  chauffeur 
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was  poking  about  the  machinery.  The  Hindu  held  an 
umbrella  over  his  head,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
smile  that  usually  illuminated  his  dark  face. 

Breydon  pulled  up ;  and  the  syces,  who  had  seated 
themselves  inside,  jumped  down  and  ran  to  the  horses' 
heads, 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Breydon.  "  Can  we  be 
of  any  assistance  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  no ;  something  has  gone  wrong  with  the 
machinery.    I  daresay  my  man  will  be  able  to  put  it  right." 

The  chauffeur  emerged  wrench  in  hand  and  said,  "I 
cannot  possibly  put  it  right  without  assistance.  I  am 
sorry  your  honour  is  so  inconvenienced.  It  is  not  my 
fault.  This  is  a  chance  accident  that  no  one  could  have 
foreseen." 

"  May  1  give  you  a  lift  home,  Mr.  Govinda  ?  "  asked 
Tim. 

Govinda  looked  up  wistfully.  Then  his  eyes  travelled 
over  the  seats  of  the  brake  arranged  waggonette  fashion. 
He  had  seen  the  syces  jump  out.  He  knew  that  no 
Englishman  would  be  so  thoughtless  as  to  make  his  men 
run  all  the  way.  They  would  be  told  to  get  up  and 
occupy  the  vacant  seats  as  soon  as  they  were  fairly  started. 
The  luggage  took  up  some  space  within  the  large,  roomy 
brake ;  and  the  occupants  of  the  seats  would  be  obliged 
to  sit  close  to  each  other.  To  ride  side  by  side  with  men 
of  lower  caste  than  himself  was  abhorrent  to  his  mind ;  it 
was  impossible.  He  was  not  a  Brahmin,  but  he  con- 
sidered himself  immeasurably  superior  to  the  pariah  syces. 
Education  and  wealth  had  combined  to  fill  Hindus  of 
Govinda's  type  with  the  exclusiveness  and  pride  that  had 
belonged  for  all  ages  to  the  Brahmin.  He  lifted  his  chin 
with  a  gesture  that  intimated  to  the  natives  at  least  that 
he  knew  what  was  due  to  him. 

"  I  would  rather  stay  with  the  car.    It  is  quite  possible 
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that  we  may  be  able  to  tinker  it  up  sufficiently  for  me  to 
be  able  to  get  home,"  he  replied. 

"  You  are  some  way  off  your  house  in  Hosur.  Better 
let  me  drop  you  there.  It  won*'t  take  me  more  than  a 
couple  of  miles  out  of  my  way." 

"  You  are  very  good,  and  I  am  much  obliged ;  but 
I  won't  avail  myself  of  your  kind  offer.  I'd  rather  stay 
here  and  see  what  can  be  done." 

"  Very  well ;  good  morning,"  said  Tim  Breydon,  with 
a  drawing  together  of  the  reins  that  telegraphed  to  the 
animals  he  had  in  hand  his  desire  to  start. 

The  going  was  beautiful.  The  music  of  the  hoofs  as 
they  struck  the  ground  in  unison  ;  the  breeze  that  tempered 
the  rays  of  the  sun  descending  with  some  heat  upon  their 
backs ;  the  even  motion ;  the  open  landscape  that  awoke 
the  instinctive  approval  of  the  sportsman,  suggesting  with 
its  varying  features  good  hunting,  fishing,  and  shooting ; 
the  anticipation  of  the  certain  welcome  to  Cheverell's  per- 
fectly appointed  bachelor's  establishment,  all  contributed 
to  raise  Dereham's  spirits  and  put  him  in  tune  with  the 
universe.  Something  of  the  pure  enjoyment  of  his  boy- 
hood days  was  returning,  a  blessed  pleasure  that  he  had 
forfeited  by  self-indulgence.  Something  like  repentance 
for  what  he  termed  his  follies  stirred  within  him.  If  he 
could  compass  his  designs,  he  would  drop  all  such  non- 
sense. It  had  long  since  palled  upon  him  and  become 
bitter  in  its  after  taste ;  he  would  lead  the  life  worthy  of 
the  Englishman  who  desired  to  perpetuate  a  good  name 
and  hand  it  down  to  his  son. 

Four  miles  were  covered  in  a  silence  broken  only  by 
the  pleasant  thud  of  hoofs  upon  the  road  and  the  roll  of 
wheels. 

A  curl  of  dust  in  the  distance  suggested  an  approach- 
ing vehicle.  A  smart  pony  and  two-wheeled  trap  driven 
by  a  lady  approached  and  flashed  past  them.     Tim  lifted 
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his  whip  in  salutation  ;  the  lady  nodded.  At  the  same 
time  she  shot  a  swift  glance  through  the  blue  veil  that 
enveloped  hat  and  head  at  the  man  by  his  side.  Some- 
thing in  his  appearance  attracted  her,  for  she  turned  and 
looked  back. 

Dereham  was  quite  accustomed  to  be  followed  by 
beauty's  eyes,  and  the  glance  did  not  strike  him  as 
being  peculiar.  From  his  childhood  he  had  run  the 
gauntlet  of  undisguised  admiration.  He  could  not  walk 
down  a  street  or  go  into  a  shop  to  make  a  purchase 
without  finding  himself  the  centre  of  feminine  observation. 
Her  action,  therefore,  was  not  unusual  or  surprising  to 
him. 

"  Who's  that ;  one  of  the  Depot  ladies .? "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Breydon,  pulling  his  team  together. 
The  horses  had  started  as  the  flying  hoofs  of  the  pony 
rattled  by. 

"  Pretty  figure  and  a  good  whip  ;  had  that  little  beast 
of  a  pony  well  in  hand  when  it  played  up  as  we  passed. 
It's  probably  been  raced.     Who  is  she  ?  *" 

Breydon  did  not  reply,  being  engaged  with  the  near 
wheeler  that  was  worrying  itself  under  a  determined  attack 
of  a  large  cattle-fly.  Though  well  schooled  the  horse  had 
a  short  temper,  and  it  was  laying  back  its  ears  as  it 
seriously  considered  the  advisability  of  displaying  a  pair 
of  heels  under  the  infliction. 

Another  curl  of  red  dust  that  shone  with  the  brilliancy 
of  gold  in  the  sun  diverted  Dereham's  curiosity. 

"  Who  have  we  here  ? "  he  asked.  "  More  ladies 
apparently." 

"It  is  Mr.  Quinbury,  the  sub-collector,  who  lives 
at  the  Castle." 

A  man  of  about  thirty-five  was  driving  a  pair  of 
brown  Walers  in  an  open  waggonette.  They  passed  in 
sedate  and   orderly  fashion  without  disturbance  to  the 
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team.  By  his  side  was  a  girl.  Inside  was  Mrs.  Quinbury 
with  another  girl  and  a  man.  They  were  laughing  and 
talking  among  themselves,  and  had  no  eyes  for  chance 
travellers  along  the  road.  The  driver,  occupied  with  his 
horses,  nodded  to  Breydon  as  he  passed.  The  woman  by 
his  side  glanced  at  Dereham  with  surprise  and  sudden 
recognition.  He  returned  the  smile,  but  without  any 
astonishment,  and  the  smile  lingered  on  his  lips  after  the 
vision  had  gone.  He  asked  no  questions  this  time.  He 
knew  more  about  Alauda  Lawrence  than  his  companion 
could  tell  him. 

The  steady  pace  was  maintained ;  and  half  an  hour 
later  Breydon  took  his  team  skilfully  up  the  winding 
carriage-drive  that  led  to  the  Superintendent's  house.  As 
he  pulled  up  Major  Cheverell  came  out  to  greet  his  guest. 

"  Hallo,  Dereham !  Got  here  at  last !  Hope  Breydon 
didn't  have  to  keep  you  long  .'' "  he  said  cheerily. 

"  Nothing  to  speak  of.  If  there  was  any  delay,  it  was 
caused  by  my  own  horse.  The  syce  I  engaged  to  come  up 
in  the  train  failed  me  at  the  last  moment."" 

«'  What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  A  native  came  to  the  rescue  with  the  loan  of  a  man, 
and  so  my  horse  follows  with  your  cavalcade." 

"  Was  it  Shah  Adam-u-din  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Breydon  for  him.  "  It  was  Dharma 
Govinda." 

"  Oh,  that  fellow !  He  has  taken  up  racing  lately. 
He  ought  to  be  in  his  father's  go-downs  in  Bangalore  city, 
looking  after  the  store  coolies,"  said  Cheverell,  with  con- 
tempt.    "  How  did  the  teams  go,  Breydon  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  indeed.  The  chestnuts  were  fidgety,  tired 
of  waiting  in  the  cold  morning  air  at  the  station,  and 
they  were  in  a  bit  of  a  hurry  to  get  on.  The  bays  are  very 
raw  still,  and  might  do  a  little  more  work.  These  brown 
horses  have  brought  us  in  the  last  ten  miles  splendidly." 
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"  ril  have  them  up  here  as  soon  as  the  roans  go." 

"  They  won't  give  you  any  trouble  ;  their  mouths  are 
soft,  and  their  manners  nearly  perfect,""  replied  Breydon, 
with  a  touch  of  pardonable  pride  in  his  voice. 

The  luggage  had  been  removed,  and  he  was  ready  to 
take  the  horses  to  their  lines. 

"All  right,  I'll  see  you  this  afternoon,  Breydon. 
Come  in,  Dereham,  you'll  be  glad  of  a  change  after  your 
night's  journey,"  said  Cheverell,  leading  the  way  into  the 
cool,  flower-scented  hall. 

There  were  several  duties  to  perform  before  Breydon 
could  return  to  the  pretty  little  house  that  was  his  home. 
Having  handed  over  the  team  to  the  syces,  to  be  rubbed 
down  and  rewarded  with  their  portion  of  sweet  green 
lucerne  which  was  awaiting  them  in  their  stalls,  he  passed 
in  turn  to  each  row  of  stables  known  as  the  lines ;  he 
spoke  to  the  sergeants  in  charge,  who  had  just  concluded 
the  supervising  of  the  feeding  and  grooming  of  the 
hundred  odd  horses  that  occupied  that  particular  build- 
ing. He  had  to  inquire  into  the  health  of  the  animals 
and  the  conduct  of  the  syces,  and  to  learn  if  there  was 
anything  to  report  or  any  complaint  to  be  made.  The 
hospital  also  had  to  be  visited.  Here  he  found  Captain 
Ravenstone,  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Department,  who 
greeted  him  genially. 

"  What  sort  of  a  lot  have  we  got  this  time  ?  "  asked 
Ravenstone. 

"  Very  good  as  to  build,  but  I  never  saw  horses  in 
worse  condition.  Perfect  scarecrows  they  are.  They  must 
have  had  very  bad  weather  crossing,"  replied  Breydon. 

He  did  not  linger,  but  walked  quickly  towards  his 
bungalow.  It  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from 
the  stables.  Nestling  among  trees  and  embowered  among 
flowering  creepers,  it  was  hidden  from  the  road.  Not 
until  the  compound  was  entered  did  it  come  into  view. 
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As  he  strode  through  the  open  gateway  a  handsome  boy 
of  six  years  old  ran  towards  him  shouting  his  childish 
welcome. 

"  Hallo,  Daddy !  Did  any  of  your  horses  kick  this 
morning  ? " 

"  No,  sonnie.  Isn't  it  time  you  went  indoors  and 
washed  your  hands  for  breakfast  ?  " 

"  Mum  has  called  me,"  was  the  complacent  answer. 

"  Well,  run  in  at  once,  and  don't  let  her  have  to  call 
twice." 

Breydon  entered  the  centre  room  from  the  verandah. 
Breakfast  was  laid  upon  a  round  table ;  there  was  a 
welcome  smell  of  coffee  which  well-nigh  dominated  the 
scent  of  yellow  roses  in  the  bowl  that  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  table. 

He  glanced  round,  and  seeing  no  sign  of  his  wife, 
called — 

"  Brenda  !     Where  are  you  ? " 

There  was  no  reply,  so  he  turned  into  the  bedroom  on 
the  right  that  opened  on  to  the  broad  verandah.  A 
woman  came  silently  and  swiftly  towards  him.  She 
raised  her  arms  and  clasped  him  round  the  neck,  clinging 
to  him  as  though  she  sought  shelter  from  some  threatened 
evil.  He  caught  her  closely  and  held  her  to  him.  His 
touch  had  the  same  magical  effect  upon  her  as  it  had  upon 
the  -.mouths  of  his  horses.  It  stilled  her  nerves  and 
restored  her  self-possession. 

"  What  is  it,  darling  ?  "  he  whispered,  bending  over  the 
dark  brown  head  laid  against  his  breast.  "  You  haven't 
had  an  accident  with  the  pony  and  smashed  up  your  dear 
self,  have  you  ?  Bluebeard  was  very  fresh  this  morning 
when  you  passed  ;  but  you're  as  capable  a  whip  as  I  am." 

She  found  her  voice  at  last.  "  No,  no,  Tim !  Blue- 
beard went  splendidly.     It  was "  the   words  choked 

her ;  her  tongue  refused  to  utter  what  she  wanted  to  say. 
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"  Take  time,  dear ;  and  throw  your  burden  upon  my 
shoulder.  Long  ago  I  told  you  that  I  was  to  be  the 
bearer  of  all  your  troubles.  I  was  ready  then ;  I  am 
ready  now.     What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  I  saw  you  this  morning,  and  by  your  side " 

«  Yes— yes  ?  " 

"  Sat  the  man."" 

Closer  still  he  gathered  her  in  his  arms.  Then  he 
lifted  the  pale,  refined  face  and  gazed  long  and  steadily 
into  the  dark  eyes.  They  met  his  fearlessly.  Sorrow  had 
left  its  shadow  upon  them,  but  out  of  their  depths  shone 
a  great  devotion  passing  the  mere  passion  of  feminine  love. 

"  Darling  !  "  he  whispered ;  and  he  kissed  her  on  the 
lips. 

Then  lifting  his  head  he  muttered  a  curse  on  the  man, 
a  deep  malediction  that  was  wrung  from  his  innermost 
spirit.     It  carried  in  it  contempt  and  deadly  loathing. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Dharma  Govinda  stood  looking  disconsolately  after  the 
retreating  brake.  With  its  departure  went  the  only 
comfortable  means  of  returning  to  his  house  without  a 
long  wait,  or  an  undignified  ride  in  a  chance  country  cart 
that  might  be  passing.  His  father  had  no  objection  to  the 
humble  bullock-cart  as  a  means  of  conveyance.  Progress 
might  be  slow,  but  the  time  could  be  passed  pleasantly  in 
sleep.  His  son  had  been  educated  beyond  the  primitive 
means  of  travelling  that  were  good  enough  for  the  father. 
Nothing  less  than  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  in  a  motor- 
car of  the  latest  pattern  seemed  satisfactory  in  an  open 
country  like  this. 

"  You  are  a  fool,  the  son  of  an  owl,  the  grandson  of 
an  ass,"  commented  the  vexed  owner  of  the  car,  as  the 
chauffeur  once  more  grappled  with  his  difficulties. 

"  It  is  not  my  fault,  excellency,"  whined  the  unhappy 
young  man,  who  in  spite  of  his  overalls  had  begrimed  his 
smart  uniform  into  a  murky  brown  that  matched  his 
complexion.  "  It  would  have  been  better  if  your  honour 
had  accepted  the  horse-master's  offer  and  had  been  driven 
back  to  Hosur." 

"  Fool !  Would  you  insult  your  master  ?  Am  I  to 
ride  in  company  with  low-caste  syces  like  an  Englishman  ? 
He  has  no  caste ;  it  is  nothing  to  him,  who  is  served  by 
pariahs,  whose  food  is  touched  by  the  hands  of  the  out- 
caste,  to  sit  close  to  a  horsekeeper  !  " 
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The  outburst  soothed  him,  and  he  said  in  more 
moderate  tones — 

"  Is  there  no  chance  of  mending  the  machinery  suffi- 
ciently for  us  to  get  home?  There  need  be  no  hurry. 
We  could  drive  slowly.*" 

"  Sir ;  it  is  impossible.  There  is  a  breakage  which  can 
only  be  repaired  in  the  Avorkshop.  It  has  been  a  day  of 
bad  luck  ever  since  we  left  the  station.  First  there  was 
the  dog,  not  fifty  yards  from  the  railway.  Its  back  was 
broken ;  and  a  dog's  back  has  a  much  higher  price  when 
it  is  broken  by  the  stranger  than  when  it  breaks  under  its 
owner's  stick.  Then  there  was  the  cart-load  of  earthen 
pots,  all  new  pots  !  Aiyoh  !  the  breaking  of  one  new  pot 
brings  enough  bad  luck ;  but  to  turn  over  and  smash  up  a 
whole  bandy  load  is  to  bring  a  thousand  evils  upon  one's 
head  !  Now  there  is  this  breakdown.  A  flaw  in  the 
metal,  the  engineer  will  say.  Who  can  account  for  a  flaw 
in  the  metal  ?  " 

"  The  rascally  Englishman  who  cast  it." 

"The  English  have  much  to  answer  for,  but  they 
cannot  hide  flaws  in  steel  at  pleasure  to  spite  Hindus. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  gods.  Your  honour  has  come 
suddenly  under  their  displeasure.  I  know  not  how ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  hide  their  faces,  and  the  devils 
make  sport  of  us." 

Govinda  was  silent.  He  turned  back  along  the  road 
and  walked  to  the  place  where  the  last  team  had  been 
taken.  The  chauffeur  followed  with  a  rug  and  some 
cushions.  He  arranged  them  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  so 
that  his  master  might  rest  in  comfort. 

"  If  your  honour  will  remain  here,  I  will  go  to  the 
nearest  village  and  see  if  I  can  hire  a  couple  of  strong 
bulls  to  take  the  car  home." 

"  Go,  son  of  a  pig ;  and  be  sure  you  get  Avhat  we 
require  without  being  the  whole  day  about  it." 
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Govinda  was  left  to  his  thoughts.  The  azure  sky,  the 
fresh  breeze,  the  singing  of  the  birds,  the  smiling  country 
had  no  attraction  for  him.  They  stirred  neither  the  sports- 
man nor  the  naturalist  within  him.  If  his  eye  chanced  to 
linger  on  a  field  of  beans,  it  was  with  the  merchant's 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  crop.  He  sat  there 
brooding  over  the  unusual  chapter  of  accidents  that  had 
befallen  him.  A  delay  and  a  fierce  dispute  of  half  an 
bourn's  duration  with  the  owner  of  the  dog  resulted  in  the 
assessment  of  the  value  of  the  broken  spine  at  five  rupees. 
Another  half-hour  spent  under  similar  circumstances  with 
the  driver  of  the  cart  containing  the  earthenware  pots  had 
ended  in  the  transfer  of  a  twenty  rupee  note.  His  pro- 
gress being  retarded  in  this  fashion,  he  had  not  overtaken 
Breydon  as  soon  as  he  had  intended.  It  was  a  disappoint- 
ment. He  had  had  it  in  his  mind  to  flourish  past  in  the 
first  few  miles  and  show  in  what  a  superior  manner  he, 
Dharma  Govinda,  was  able  to  travel,  even  though  they 
had  four  noble  horses,  picked  animals  from  the  best  that 
Australia  could  give.  It  had  also  crossed  his  mind  that 
he  might  offer  a  seat  to  Major  Cheverell's  visitor,  and 
convey  him  to  the  Superintendent's  house  in  a  quarter  of 
the  time  that  it  took  to  drive.  But  Dereham's  manner 
had  not  fostered  the  inclination.  He  decided  that  it 
would  produce  a  better  effect  to  loll  back  on  his  cushions 
and  roll  by,  leaving  them  to  enjoy  his  dust.  By  a  stroke 
of  sheer  ill-luck  the  tables  had  been  turned,  and  it  was 
they  who  had  offered  him  a  lift,  an  offer  that  was  an 
insult,  whether  they  knew  it  or  not.  If  Dereham  had 
dismounted  from  the  box-seat  and  given  him  his  place  it 
would  have  been  different.  Since  he  had  obliged  the 
Englishman  by  the  loan  of  a  syce,  he  felt  aggrieved  that 
this  had  not  been  done.  Dereham  had  no  caste  to 
consider,  and  he  might  so  easily  have  made  it  possible 
for  Dharma  Govinda  to  avail  himself  of  an  offer  that 
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would  have  been  a  happy  solution  of  his  present  pre- 
dicament. Sitting  by  the  side  of  a  groom  was  a  common 
practice  with  Englishmen.  He  had  seen  it  done  in 
England  as  well  as  in  India,  and  Dereham  could  have  sat 
by  the  syces  without  loss  of  dignity. 

"  It  is  the  horse,  the  fault  of  the  horse.  I  might  have 
expected  it ;  but  I  thought,  I  hoped,  for  so  short  a  space 
of  time  fate  might  have  been  averted,""  he  murmured  to 
himself. 

A  pipit  in  the  tree  overhead  piped  to  another  that 
responded  from  a  neighbouring  bush.  A  curlew  sent  its 
melancholy  cry  across  a  shining  stretch  of  water  that  lay 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tope  of  trees,  and  a  plover  called 
to  its  wary  brood  to  lie  hidden  whilst  the  kite  sailed  over- 
head. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  a  pony-cart  of  country  pattern, 
known  as  a  jutka,  approached  from  the  direction  of  Hosur. 
It  swayed  from  side  to  side  as  the  wiry  Mahratta  pony 
went  along  in  that  uneasy  pace  peculiar  to  the  breed 
which  is  neither  a  trot  nor  a  gallop.  The  animal  seemed 
capable  of  sustaining  it  for  a  great  distance,  and  it  covered 
the  ground  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour. 

The  cart  pulled  up  at  the  tope  of  trees,  and  turning 
off  the  road  drove  into  the  shade.  It  rocked,  threatening 
to  fall  to  pieces  and  drag  the  string-tied  harness  from  the 
pony's  back. 

Out  of  the  back  of  the  cart  stepped  a  young  Hindu. 
He  stretched  his  long  dark  limbs  and  shook  out  the 
crumpled  white  loin-cloth  into  flowing  skirts.  Seeing 
Dharma  Govinda,  he  approached  and  made  a  low  salaam. 

"  Why  is  your  excellency  seated  thus  upon  the  ground 
instead  of  flying  along  the  roads  in  the  devil-bandy  "^  " 

"The  devil  has  struck  work  and  refused  to  do  my 
bidding.  He  who  drives  the  devil  has  gone  to  find  a  pair 
of  bullocks  to  take  the  carriage  home." 
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"And  you,  most  noble  sir,  most  honourable  of 
men  ?  " 

There  was  devotion  in  the  eyes  as  the  head  was  raised 
from  the  obeisance.  The  look  and  the  action  were  sooth- 
ing to  the  ruffled  feelings  of  the  owner  of  the  car.  The 
smile  that  had  been  absent  longer  than  usual  from  his 
face  returned,  and  the  white  teeth  glistened  in  the  bright 
daylight. 

"  I  wait  with  patience  as  my  country  waits.  If  it  is 
the  will  of  the  gods  that  I  travel  no  faster  than  my 
ancestors  travelled  before  the  fire-carriage  and  the  devil- 
carriage  came,  I  submit.  But  if  it  is  possible  to  go 
quicker,  by  all  means  let  us  have  done  with  patience. 
Let  us  fly." 

"  I  have  done  with  patience " 

"  Foolish  little  brother  ! " 

"  Your  honour  knows." 

"  See  here,  Chandraswamy,  I  know  nothing.  Am  I 
not  a  friend  of  the  English?  Even  now  my  servant, 
Cassim,  is  employed  to  lead  the  horse  of  the  foreigner. 
You  passed  the  brake  ?  " 

"  Not  long  ago.  There  was  a  Feringhi  seated  by  the 
side  of  the  horse-master  who  drove." 

"  He  it  Avas  to  whom  I  lent  Cassim ;  but,  little 
brother,  have  a  care  how  you  use  that  term  Feringhi. 
They  do  not  like  it ;  and  their  ears  are  pricked  like  those 
of  the  foolish  hare  when  they  hear  it.  They  scent  danger 
and  think  of  some  fifty  odd  years  ago." 

Govinda  laughed  lightly  as  though  amused  at  his 
thoughts.     His  companion  did  not  join  in  his  laughter. 

"  It  was  from  your  own  lips,  excellency,  that  I  first 
heard  the  term,"  he  replied  gravely. 

"  I  but  repeated  what  was  said  in  the  papers," 
answered  Govinda,  carelessly.  He  looked  towards  the 
pony  that  had  been  taken  out  of  the  jutka,  and  was  losing 
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no  time  in  cropping  the  grass.  "  How  soon  are  you 
returning  ? ""  he  asked. 

"As  soon  as  my  mission  is  fulfilled." 

«  And  when  will  that  be  ?  " 

The  youth  gazed  down  the  road  in  the  direction  of 
Malur. 

"It  is  too  soon  to  expect  them  yet,"  was  the  vague 
answer. 

Govinda  did  not  trouble  himself  to  ask  what  he  meant. 
"I  do  not  think  I  will  wait  for  the  bullocks.  Let  me 
have  your  pony  and  cart,  you  can  return  in  the  car.  You 
will  have  plenty  of  time  to  reflect." 

"  Reflection  is  not  what  young  Lidia  wants.  Our 
fathers  have  reflected ;  it  is  for  us  to  act." 

"Every  horse  must  have  its  rough-rider  to  saddle  and 
bridle  it  for  the  first  time,  and  teach  it  manners  with  whip 
and  spur.  Those  who  saddle  and  bridle  the  English  may 
get  some  hard  knocks.  With  your  kind  permission  I  will 
go.  Tell  your  driver  to  harness  the  pony.  I  will  give 
him  a  present  in  addition  to  his  charge  for  the  journey, 
if  he  will  drive  carefully.  Bring  some  of  the  cushions. 
It  is  ill  work  riding  in  these  jutkas  after  being  used  to  a 
devil-carriage  of  my  own." 

A  little  later  the  pony  with  its  hooting  and  yelling 
imp  of  a  driver  started  off  in  the  direction  of  Hosur. 
The  promise  of  a  present  and  the  honour  of  driving 
the  rich  young  merchant  turned  the  head  of  the  boy 
altogether.  He  chucked  at  the  rotten  reins,  tied  by  their 
worn-out  buckles  to  the  cruel  jagged  snaffle,  and  kicked 
the  willing  little  beast  in  the  flanks  with  his  sharp  toes, 
by  way  of  qualifying  for  the  bestowal  of  the  gift  and  of 
showing  how  capable  he  was.  The  jutka  rolled  and 
swayed,  giving  its  occupant  such  a  shaking  as  he  had  not 
experiencied  since  he  was  a  boy. 

" Chandraswaray  means   well   but  he  is   hot-headed; 
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and  the  hot-headed  are  like  flying  foxes  in  the  sunlight. 
They  do  not  see  where  they  are  going.  The  Englishman 
said  that  all  black  skins  were  alike ;  it  was  only  a  difference 
of  dress  by  which  they  could  be  distinguished.  He  would 
give  me  to  understand  that  if  I  were  dressed  in  the  uniform 
of  slavery  with  which  he  clothes  his  syces,  I  would  look 
like  a  syce  !  I,  Dharma  Govinda !  who  have  been  to 
England !  I,  who  have  put  my  arms  round  their  English 
girls,  and  have  been  waited  on,  and  had  my  boots  blacked 
by  '  one  of  his  colour ! '  The  time  is  near  at  hand,  as 
Chandraswamy  says,  for  action.  Let  the  wise  be  wise  and 
keep  themselves  out  of  the  storm." 

Filled  with  pride  he  unconsciously  lifted  his  head,  and 
dislodged  the  turban  that  he  wore.  In  endeavouring  to 
replace  it,  he  let  go  his  hold  on  the  seat  and  was  thrown 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  He  shouted  angrily  to  the  boy 
to  drive  more  carefully.  The  imp  mistook  the  shout  for 
an  order  to  go  faster.  He  used  his  whip  and  redoubled 
the  play  upon  the  pony's  flanks  with  his  toes,  fearful  lest 
a  comparison  of  the  pace  of  his  jutka  with  the  pace  of 
the  devil-carriage  should  cause  his  fare  to  change  his  mind 
in  the  matter  of  the  present.  They  were  approaching 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  road  became  more  con- 
fined as  the  habitations  of  men  were  reached,  and  there 
was  less  "sea  room"  for  the  surging,  maddened  steed. 
Moreover  its  stable  and  its  mid-day  meal  were  not  far 
off.  Govinda  again  shouted,  and  as  the  boy  turned  to 
hear  what  he  said,  the  pony  took  a  corner  too  sharply. 
There  was  a  cracking  sound  of  wood  and  a  snapping  of 
straps.  The  pony  was  brought  up  sharply  on  its  haunches 
by  collision  with  the  culvert  wall.  It  sat  down,  and  then 
rose  on  its  hind  legs  in  a  far-reaching  rear  that  lifted  the 
shafts,  and  upset  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  passenger 
inside  the  vehicle.  The  door  behind  flew  open,  and 
Govinda  fell  out  with  an  avalanche  of  cushions  on  the  top 
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of  him.  His  turban  rolled  away  in  the  red  dust,  and  his 
smart  grey  suit  was  stained  with  the  powdered  laterite. 
Fortunately  the  pony  chose  to  bound  forward  instead  of 
backing  the  cart  over  the  prostrate  man,  a  danger  that 
seemed  imminent  at  one  time ;  and,  getting  out  of  hand 
altogether,  it  tore  onwards  at  a  hand  gallop.  The 
dilapidated  harness  seemed  to  hang  by  a  thread,  or  rather 
by  several  bits  of  frayed  string ;  the  door  banged  as  the 
jutka  rocked.  The  boy,  knowing  the  weakness  of  every- 
thing but  the  pony,  dared  not  pull  upon  the  rotten  reins 
more  than  was  just  sufficient  to  guide  the  animal  and 
avoid  further  collision ;  nor  did  he  care  to  make  much 
effort  in  that  direction.  Flight  was  his  only  refuge  from 
the  wrath  of  the  great  man  he  had  so  ignominiously  laid 
low  in  the  dust.  All  chance  of  the  present  was  gone. 
He  would  be  lucky  if  he  saved  his  skin  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  bamboo.  He  turned  down  a  by-street  and 
disappeared  until  the  storm  should  blow  over  and  he 
could  demand  his  fare  from  the  person  who  had  originally 
engaged  him,  and  compensation  for  the  splinters  and 
paint  that  had  been  knocked  off  the  vehicle.  Never 
again  would  he  start  out  as  he  had  started  out  that 
morning.  An  owl  had  hooted  and  screamed  in  the  dawn 
upon  the  roof  of  the  pony's  stables.  It  was  bad  luck, 
sheer  bad  luck.  He  should  have  turned  back  and  made 
a  fresh  start,  and  so  cheated  the  ill-will  of  the  devil  that 
sent  the  owl. 

Strange  to  say,  Govinda  was  neither  enraged  nor 
frightened  at  the  calamity,  the  fourth  that  morning  which 
had  happened  to  him.  Having  discovered  that  no  bones 
were  broken,  and  that  all  he  needed  was  a  clothes-brush, 
he  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  road  carrying  the  cushions 
with  him.  These  he  deposited  upon  the  wall.  A  cooly- 
woman,  bearing  a  load  of  vegetables  upon  her  head,  be- 
moaned with  many  exclamations  and  honorific  terms  the 
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ill-luck  that  had  befallen  his  honour.  He  cut  her  short 
with  an  order,  given  in  an  imperious  manner,  to  call  two 
of  his  servants  and  send  them  to  his  assistance.  She 
departed  at  a  jog-trot  with  salaams,  for  she  knew  who 
he  was.  Then  he  pulled  out  his  watch  and  made  a 
calculation. 

"  This  is  again  the  horse,"  he  said  resignedly,  as  he 
flecked  at  the  large  red  patches  of  ochre  dust  that  stained 
his  knees. 

An  empty  cart  drawn  by  a  single  trotting  bullock 
passed.  He  was  tempted  to  signal  to  it  but  resisted  the 
impulse.  "  No,  I  have  no  wish  for  a  further  experience 
on  wheels.  Let  me  submit  to  fate  and  leave  others  to 
fight  it.  I  will  finish  my  journey  on  foot  as  soon  as  I 
have  some  one  to  carry  these  things.  It  is  a  marvel  that 
the  train  did  not  break  down.  But  no  !  it  was  no  marvel 
after  all !  Was  not  the  other  horse  travelling  by  the 
same  train  ?  Of  course,  the  train  was  safe  from  the  ill- 
will  of  fate.  Ah !  here  comes  one  of  my  people  running. 
Now  let  us  see  if  the  journey  can  be  finished  in  safety 
without  further  catastrophe.     Perhaps  the  spell  is  already 

broken.     If  Cassim  is  sharp Here,  gardener,   carry 

these  things  to  the  house.'" 

Without  question  the  servant  piled  the  cushions  upon 
his  head  and  set  off  in  the  direction  of  Govinda's 
house.  His  master  followed  at  a  leisurely  pace ;  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  arrived  at  a  substantial  building 
with  an  upper  story.  The  compound  was  small  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall.  It  was  entered  by  a  gateway 
that  had  no  gate,  but  was  barred  by  a  bamboo  of  sufficient 
strength  to  prevent  buffaloes  from  straying  through. 

Govinda  walked  up  the  weedy,  untidy  carriage-drive 
and  entered  the  verandah,  which  was  entirely  screened  from 
one  end  to  the  other  by  bamboo  blinds.  As  his  patent 
leather  boots  sounded  on  the  brick  floor  a  woman  came 
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towards  him  wringing  her  hands  and  raising  her  voice  in 
lamentation. 

"  Aiyoh !  that  I  should  be  fated  to  bring  such  an  evil 
message  on  my  tongue  to  the  master  of  the  house  ! " 

Tears  fell  profusely  and  he  noted,  now  that  his  eyes 
were  becoming  accustomed  to  the  subdued  light,  that  she 
had  thrown  dust  upon  her  head  and  had  torn  her  muslin 
saree. 

"  What  is  it,  woman  ?  "  he  asked.  "  What  is  the  good 
of  shrieking  like  a  mourner  at  a  funeral  if  you  do  not  tell 
the  cause  ?  " 

"  Aiyoh !  it  was  a  girl,  only  a  girl,  so  perhaps  it  will 
not  matter,  your  excellency,  that  the  child  has  died  ;  but  it 
was  hard  that  the  mother  should  die  too  ! "" 

"  The  mother  of  daughters  can  be  better  spared  than 
the  mother  of  sons.     What  is  the  big  mistress  doing  ? " 

"  She  awaits  your  coming." 

"Tell  her  I  am  ready.  What  time  was  the  child 
born?" 

"  Between  six  and  seven." 

"  This  is  also  the  horse,"  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he 
signed  to  the  woman  to  go. 

Then  he  went  inside  and  passed  to  his  own  private 
room,  where  women  with  soft  touch  and  gentle  movement 
removed  his  soiled  clothes,  bathed  his  hands  and  massaged 
his  limbs,  whilst  he  discussed  with  his  mother  the  cere- 
monial to  be  carried  out  in  the  funeral  and  cremation  of 
one  of  his  wives. 


CHAPTER  V 

GoPAL  and  Cassim  were  the  last  to  start  in  the  long  string 
of  horses,  when  the  porter  who  had  patiently  held  Dere- 
hani"'s  horse,  was  released. 

"  I  am  glad  indeed  that  it  was  not  the  other,"  he  said 
as  he  relinquished  the  rope. 

"  Shoo  !  timid  one  !  Have  the  syces  been  talking  ? 
To  hold  a  horse  or  even  to  lead  it  is  not  to  possess  it,  and 
no  harm  can  come,"  replied  Gopal. 

"The  Remount  syces  say  that  it  is  marked  by  the 
gods."" 

"  Are  we  not  all  marked  by  the  gods  at  our  birth  ; 
and  is  not  everything  that  breathes  marked  likewise  ?  else 
why  should  one  die  and  another  live  ?  " 

A  shout  came  down  the  line,  echoed  from  man  to  man, 
and  the  last  of  the  horses  began  to  move. 

"Lead  on,  Gopal,"  said  Cassim,  who  had  arranged  to 
take  charge  of  Govinda''s  animal  for  the  first  half  of  the 
journey.  Should  it  "give  trouble"  on  the  road,  as  was 
possible,  he  was  more  fitted  to  cope  with  its  naughtiness 
than  his  fellow -servant.  Gopal  without  another  word 
followed  the  last  syce,  and  Cassim  brought  up  the  rear. 
The  porter,  in  company  with  the  waterman,  watched 
them  and  commented  on  the  horses  in  general  and  the 
racers  in  particular,  until  they  were  lost  in  the  cloud  of 
dust  raised  by  the  numerous  feet. 

They    travelled    steadily   hour    by    hour    with     few 
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stoppages  until  they  reached  the  topQ  near  the  spot  where 
the  car  had  broken  down.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  later  by  forty  minutes  than  Abdullah  had  hoped 
to  be  there. 

The  newly  imported  Walers  were  already  much  fatigued 
with  their  march.  They  had  felt  it  more  than  the  men, 
who  could  have  walked  at  the  easy  pace  set  by  Abdullah 
for  another  six  hours  if  there  had  been  any  necessity. 

After  attending  to  their  charges  and  giving  them 
water  and  food,  the  syces  drew  together  in  the  broad 
shade  of  a  tree.  They  sat  in  a  large  circle  squatting 
upon  their  heels — their  horses  held  behind  them — to  eat 
their  own  frugal  mid-day  meal,  which  they  had  brought 
with  them.  It  comprised  boiled  rice  prepared  the  pre- 
vious day  and  flavoured  with  salt,  pepper,  garlic  and  green 
ginger.  They  disposed  of  it  quickly,  and  the  men's 
tongues  began  to  wag. 

Cassim  and  Gopal  occupied  a  place  in  the  circle,  but 
the  former  was  still  busy  with  Govinda's  horse,  removing 
its  clothing.  Neither  of  the  racers  had  suffered  in  the 
march.  They  had  not  been  recently  landed  from  a  sea 
voyage  and  they  were  in  a  better  condition.  A  few  weeks'* 
training  would  fit  them  for  the  contests  during  the  coming 
festivities. 

The  cloths  being  removed  the  proportions  of  Govinda's 
horse  were  displayed  to  the  view  of  the  curious  syces. 
There  was  a  chorus  of  "  Ah  !  Bah  !  "  as  the  animal  stood 
in  the  sunlight. 

It  was  strangely  like  the  one  bought  by  Dereham,  and 
yet  to  the  syces'  eyes  there  was  a  difference  of  the  greatest 
importance.  On  the  chest  of  Govinda's  animal  a  twist  in 
the  hair  appeared  which  circled  round  into  a  tiny  curl.  The 
horse  had  been  so  well  groomed  that  it  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. It  was  the  sight  of  this  curl  that  had  brought 
forth   the    ejaculation.      The   men   recognized   it   as   an 

E 
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unlucky  mark  that  boded  ill  for  the  owner.  On  the  other 
horse  an  identical  curl  appeared,  but  it  was  placed  higher 
up,  half-way  between  the  chest  and  head.  In  this  spot  it 
had  another  meaning.     Good  luck  would  attend  its  owner. 

"  How  came  your  master  to  buy  the  horse  ?  "  asked  an 
old  syce  named  Runga,  looking  at  the  unlucky  mark. 

"It  was  by  the  same  mischance  that  Devaraja  bought 
his  horse  some  years  ago.  The  story  is  well  remembered 
in  the  stables  in  Madras,"  said  Cassim. 

"  What  was  it  ?  " 

"  Devaraja  was  a  careful  man.  He  never  neglected  to 
read  what  was  written  by  the  gods.  The  horses  before 
they  are  sold  are  numbered.  It  is  not  necessarily  the 
number  that  is  branded  on  their  feet.  He  chose  the 
number  on  the  list  which  the  astrologers  had  declared  long 
ago  to  be  his  fortune  number ;  and  he  had  ascertained  that 
by  a  curious  coincidence  the  numbers  marked  on  its  foot 
and  on  its  card  were  the  same.  As  he  was  leaving  his 
house  on  the  morning  of  the  auction,  his  brother's  widow 
met  him  to  make  a  request.  He  cursed  her  and  turned 
back,  determined  to  start  afresh.  He  waited  ten  minutes, 
by  which  time  the  unpropitious  moment  might  have  passed, 
and  again  tried  to  leave  his  house.  This  time  he  stumbled 
on  the  threshold  and  sneezed.  After  that  he  gave  up  the 
journey  and  all  thought  of  securing  the  horse.  His  cousin, 
being  sorry  for  his  disappointment,  said,  'Let  me  go, 
brother ;  I  will  buy  it  for  you.  It  is  clearly  marked  in 
the  catalogue  and  there  can  be  no  mistake.'  So  Devaraja, 
who  greatly  desired  to  have  the  horse,  consented,  and  his 
cousin  brought  it  back  that  very  afternoon.  Never  having 
seen  the  horse  that  Devaraja  had  chosen,  how  could  he  tell 
that  the  animal  had  been  removed  and  another  substi- 
tuted? A  big  Rajah  had  seen  it,  and  recognizing  the 
mark  of  good-will  given  by  the  gods,  he  had  offered  a 
large  sum.     The  manager  took  it  away  and  put  another 
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horse  in  its  place.  Devaraja  stood  upon  the  steps  of  his 
house  as  his  cousin  came  up,  a  syce  leading  the  horse 
behind.  '  Brother,  I  have  brought  you  the  desire  of  your 
heart,  but  I  have  not  ceased  to  marvel  why  you  wished  to 
possess  so  accursed  a  beast.  If  it  was  for  cheapness  then 
assuredly  you  did  well,  but  it  has  no  other  good  quality  ; 
and  by  the  signs  set  upon  its  body,  it  will  bring  speedy 
death  to  its  owner.'  Devaraja  saw  with  his  own  eyes  that 
the  words  spoken  by  his  cousin  were  true.  He  uttered  a 
cry  and  fell  forward  breaking  his  neck  upon  the  spot,  and 
thus  the  writing  of  the  powers  that  control  the  fate  of 
men  and  animals  came  true."" 

The  syces  listened  intently  to  the  tale ;  and  as  Cassim 
finished  their  eyes  turned  upon  the  horse  bought  by 
Govinda. 

"  Something  of  the  same  sort  happened  here.  The 
horse  seen  and  chosen  by  my  master  was  that  other,"  he 
pointed  to  its  companion.  "  Then  came  the  Englishman. 
He  is  of  a  nation  whose  people  never  rest  till  they  get 
what  they  want.  He  bought  it  the  day  before  the  auction, 
and  the  stable  people  put  this  one  in  its  place,  which, 
being  so  like,  my  master  believed  was  the  one  that  he 
chose." 

"  It  is  a  strong  horse,"  remarked  Runga,  the  old  syce ; 
"and  were  it  not  for  the  unlucky  mark,  it  should  beat  all 
that  enter  the  field  with  it.  See  the  marks  of  its  wings ; 
how  large  and  strong  they  would  have  been  if  the  gods 
permitted  them  to  grow." 

He  pointed  to  the  horny  excrescences  on  the  legs, 
where,  says  Hindu  tradition,  there  once  were  wings.  When 
men  fought  with  each  other  in  those  days  it  was  in  the 
air.  One  day  they  turned  their  arms  against  heaven,  and 
the  gods  in  anger  at  their  presumption,  cut  off  the  wings 
of  their  steeds  and  they  fell  to  earth  never  able  to  rise 
above  it  again. 
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"  Now  that  the  English  have  brought  the  devil-carriage 
and  the  balloon  and  can  do  without  horses,  the  gods  must 
be  sorry  that  they  cut  off  the  horses'  wings." 

"  That  may  be  ;  for  in  these  days  they  hide  their  heads 
in  shame.  The  English  with  their  messages  that  go  unseen 
upon  the  wires — it  is  even  said  by  some  of  the  papers  that 
they  will  go  without  the  wires,  but  I  cannot  believe  it — 
their  devil-carriages,  their  devil  trumpet-tubes  which  carry 
the  voice  of  a  weak  woman  twice  as  far  as  the  strongest 
hill-man  can  send  his  shout,  their  lamps  showing  flame 
from  an  empty  tube  where  there  is  neither  oil  nor  wick, 
the  gods  are  disgusted.  The  spirit  is  gone  out  of  them 
and  they  sit  angry  and  silent,  waiting  for  some  one  to 
revenge  them.  The  Mission  padre  says  they  are  dead ; 
but  our  puroliHs  and  gurus  know  better.  They  tell  us 
that  the  gods  wait  and  watch  and  one  day  they  will 
speak." 

"  Ah,  ah,  old  man !  your  lips  speak  truth  ! "  cried  a 
voice  behind  them. 

It  belonged  to  the  young  Hindu  who  three  hours  ago 
had  ridden  up  to  the  tope  in  the  jutka.  His  long  thin 
face  with  its  deep-set  eyes  was  alight  with  fanaticism. 
Without  waiting  for  an  invitation  he  stepped  into  the 
circle  and  held  up  both  his  hands,  a  gesture  that  was 
quite  unnecessary  as  he  already  had  the  undivided  attention 
of  the  men. 

"  I  am  a  Swadeshi  preacher,  and  I  am  here  on  purpose 
to  talk  to  you.  It  is  forbidden  that  I  speak  in  your 
lines.  This,  therefore,  is  the  only  chance  I  have  of  bring- 
ing those  things  to  your  ears  that  the  gods  would  have 
you  know.  You  heard  this  old  man  say  that  the  gods  of 
our  country  were  hiding  themselves  for  very  shame.  It  is 
true.  The  Kaliyuga,  the  cruel  age  of  Kali's  reign,  has 
begun.  Misfortune  and  ruin  are  at  their  full  flood,  and 
all  the  gods  but  the  Destroyer  have  hidden  themselves. 
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It  is  a  time  of  wickedness  and  miseiy,  when  the  rules  of 
caste  are  broken  down  by  foreigners ;  when  strange  gods 
are  proclaimed ;  when  cows  are  fed  only  as  long  as  they 
give  milk,  and  then  are  killed  and  eaten  by  the  pale  faces  ; 
when  there  are  famines  and  plagues  ;  when  men  possessing 
money  are  thought  more  of  than  the  holy  Brahmin  in  the 
streets;  when  kings,  living  thousands  of  miles  away  and 
never  looking  upon  the  faces  of  their  people,  levy  taxes 
instead  of  giving  them  protection.  It  was  told  in  the 
sacred  book,  the  Vishnu  Purana,  that  was  written  in  our 
forefathers'*  time." 

All  eyes  were  centred  upon  the  speaker. 

"  You  belong  to  a  lower  caste  than  myself,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  speak  to  you.  I  am  not  too 
proud.  Are  we  not  all  natives  of  this  land,  born  to  inherit 
what  the  gods  may  have  provided  for  us ;  but  do  we  come 
into  our  inheritance  ?  The  stranger  from  a  foreign  land 
has  entered  it,  and  like  the  caterpillar  on  the  tree  he 
devours  everything  before  our  eyes.  Are  these  your  horses 
that  you  lead  ?  No,  they  are  the  property  of  the  stony- 
hearted white-faces.  Will  they  be  trained  for  your  use .'' 
No !  they  are  destined  to  drag  the  guns  of  the  Feringhis, 
which  are  kept  not  for  the  enemy  outside,  but  to  slay  you 
if  you  dare  to  rise  and  demand  your  rights.  Do  you  ride 
in  carriages  drawn  by  four  horses  like  the  foreigners  by 
whose  orders  you  are  here  ?  No  !  you  tramp  the  roads  in 
the  dust  raised  by  their  wheels ;  and  you  run  like  slaves 
behind  their  carriages  until  they  choose  to  give  the  sign 
for  you  to  mount  upon  the  carriage  step.  Is  this  justice, 
I  ask  ?     Is  this  as  things  should  be  in  a  free  country  ?  " 

His  words  rang  out  in  sharp  metallic  sounds  that 
reached  every  ear.  There  was  a  murmur  among  the  syces 
as  a  young  man  here  and  there  echoed  his  words,  and  an 
old  one  grunted  a  doubtful  assent. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  he  cried.     "  Some  of  you  would  like  to 
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ask  a  question,  perhaps.  I  am  ready  to  answer.  I  have 
knowledge.  Was  I  not  for  three  years  a  student  in  one  of 
the  Universities,  where  I  was  taught  by  the  coat-wallahs  ? 
Ask  me  any  question  you  like.  I  am  here  to  give  you 
information  and  tell  you  of  the  things  that  make  the  gods 
sorry." 

His  fanatical  eyes  swept  the  little  assembly,  and  rested 
upon  a  tall  young  syce  whose  face  wore  a  deep  shadow  of 
discontent. 

"  Tell  us  the  meaning  of  swadeshi.  Some  say  that  it 
is  doing  without  English  things  ;  others  that  it  is  refusing 
Goverment  service.     What  is  swadeshi  f  " 

The  last  sentence  was  echoed  by  some  of  the  other 
men. 

^^  Swadeshi  is  a  word  relating  to  the  motherland. 
Anything  that  is  done  for  the  good  of  the  country  is 
swadeshi.  These  very  words  that  I  speak  are  swadeshi. 
It  is  by  means  of  swadeshi  that  the  yoke  of  the  foreigners, 
who  eat  up  the  land,  is  cast  off,  and  usurpers  are  driven 
into  the  sea.  It  was  sioadeshi  that  led  the  Japanese 
to  triumph  over  the  pale-faces  who  oppressed  them. 
Through  it  men  regain  liberty,  and  with  liberty  comes 
happiness.  In  the  old  days  India  was  ruled  by  Hindu 
kings.  She  had  swarqj  then  ;  she  ruled  herself  without 
the  intervention  of  the  foreigner.  She  was  rich  and  free, 
and  her  people  were  blessed.  Now  what  do  we  see .'' 
Famine !  plague !  ruined  trade  !  slavery !  the  slavery 
that  makes  you  walk  and  lead  your  masters'  horses  whilst 
they  ride.  Was  India — once  the  home  of  the  gods — ever 
meant  to  lie  under  the  heel  of  the  accursed  Feringhi  ?  " 

"His  tongue  utters  the  truth,"  said  the  young  syce, 
looking  round  upon  his  companions. 

The  tired  horses  stood  with  drooping  heads,  wearily 
brushing  their  flanks  with  their  wisps  of  tails,  and 
stamping  a  foot  now  and  then.    Some  of  them  closed  their 
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eyes,  an  action  quickly  noticed  by  the  syces  for  all  their 
attention  to  the  orator.  A  sharp  word  and  a  jerk  upon 
the  rope  woke  the  sleepy  animal,  and  prevented  it  from 
falling  where  it  stood. 

"  What  would  you  have  us  do  ? ""  asked  another  young 
man  who  had  not  long  joined  the  Remount. 

"  For  the  present  serve  your  masters.  The  time  has  not 
yet  come  to  act ;  it  is  the  time  to  listen,  to  meet  together 
for  encouragement,  to  look  into  our  wrongs.  It  is  the 
time  to  talk  as  you  walk  along  the  road,  one  behind  the 
other.  In  such  a  line  can  there  be  more  than  one  at  the 
head — one  who  is  first  ?  " 

The  assent  was  unanimous,  and  the  orator  smiled  at 
his  own  wit,  as  he  continued — 

"  You  are  right  and  you  are  wrong.  If  at  a  single  word 
every  man  in  the  line  going  north — no  matter  whether 
there  were  twenty  or  one  hundred — turned  to  the  east, 
what  should  we  find  ?  A  line  still ;  but  each  would  be 
first,  and  none  would  be  last.  When  the  time  comes  the 
word  will  be  given.  Till  then  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the 
foreigner  who  walks  in  front." 

He  looked  round  and  found  that  Abdullah,  the  sowar, 
who  had  been  sitting  apart,  had  approached  and  was 
listening  with  a  contemptuous  smile  on  his  face. 

"It  is  time  to  be  going,"  he  cried  in  a  loud  voice. 
Then  he  nodded  his  head  towards  the  orator.  "  A  bell 
makes  much  noise  when  a  fool  pulls  the  rope.  Men  who 
have  wisdom  take  care  to  find  out  who  it  is  that  pulls 
before  they  give  ear  to  the  clatter." 

The  Hindu  shot  an  angry  glance  at  the  Muhammadan, 
whilst  Cassim,  the  only  other  follower  of  the  Prophet, 
laughed. 

"  You  Mussulmans  do  not  understand  this  question  ; 
you  have  no  patriotism.  Swadeshi  is  dry  sand  in  your 
mouths.     The  spirit  is  gone  out  of  you,  and  you  would 
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lick  the  boots  of  the  white-faces  whose  foot  is  upon  your 
neck." 

Abdullah  did  not  vouchsafe  to  reply.  A  Muhammadan 
is  not  a  man  of  words  but  of  deeds.  If  he  had  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  co-religionists  at  his  back,  it  is 
possible  that  the  inflammatory  and  abusive  speech  of  the 
Hindu  might  have  led  to  some  broken  heads.  As  there 
was  only  Cassim  to  assist,  and  a  large  number  of  Hindu 
syces  to  support  the  other  side,  he  deemed  it  wiser  to 
express  his  scorn  and  contempt  in  his  own  method  and 
break  up  the  gathering. 

"  Come  on  !  come  on  !     Now  Runga,  lead  the  way  !  *" 

He  addressed  the  old  syce,  who  from  long  service  was 
regarded  as  the  father  of  the  lines.  He  had  already  risen 
to  his  feet.  As  he  moved  slowly  off  in  company  with  the 
sowar,  Chandraswamy  again  raised  his  voice. 

"  Remember  who  you  are,  the  swadeshi  sons  of  India. 
If  you  would  learn  more,  come  to  Hosur  on  Sunday.  I 
address  a  large  meeting  under  the  banyan  tree  by  the 
temple  after  sunset." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  dozen  copies  of  a  newspaper 
printed  in  Tamil  and  English,  the  columns  being  side  by 
side.  The  English  translation  was  a  mild  version  of  what 
was  said  in  the  vernacular. 

"  Which  of  you  can  read  Tamil  or  English  ?  " 

More  than  half  the  men  raised  a  hand  to  signify  that 
they  had  a  knowledge  of  one  or  the  other. 

"  Where  did  you  learn  ?  " 

"In  the  Mission  school,"  was  the  reply  given  by  the 
majority. 

He  distributed  the  papers  with  an  injunction  to  pass 
them  on  to  other  men  when  they  had  been  read.  The 
last  men  to  leave  the  tope  were  Gopal  and  Cassim. 

"  The  horse  is  tired  and  will  no  longer  give  trouble  ; 
there  is  no  necessity  to  replace  the  cloths,  as  the  afternoon 
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is  warm,"  said  Cassim,  folding  the  jhools  into  a  neat  pile 
and  placing  the  bundle  on  GopaPs  head.  "You  shall 
lead  your  master's  horse  and  I  will  take  charge  of  the  one 
belonging  to  the  Dereham  master." 

Gopal  made  no  objection  to  his  load  nor  to  the  leading 
of  the  horse.  The  delay  caused  by  the  packing  up  of  the 
jhools  and  the  change  of  horses  from  one  syce  to  the  other, 
caused  the  distance  between  the  last  animal  of  the  Remount 
batch  and  themselves  to  widen.  Once  or  twice  Abdullah 
looked  back  and  shouted  to  the  long  string  of  men  behind 
him.  There  was  a  tendency  to  straggle  in  this  last  stage 
of  the  journey.  Men  and  horses  were  showing  signs  of 
fatigue,  the  animals  even  more  than  the  syces.  It  was 
unwise  to  hurry  them ;  they  must  have  time.  He  set  a 
steady  pace,  walking  by  the  side  of  Runga. 

"  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  words  spoken  by  Chandra- 
swamy  ?  "  asked  the  old  man. 

"  Quite  as  many  as  my  ears  were  willing  to  hold," 
replied  Abdullah,  with  some  acrimony. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  the  speaker  ?  " 

"  That  he  is  like  the  wind  blowing  down  a  pipe.  He 
makes  a  great  noise  and  is  pleased  with  the  sound ;  but 
for  all  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  pipe  but  noise." 

The  old  man  grunted  and  walked  on  for  some  time  in 
silence.     Then  he  remarked — 

"Prices  are  high.  Never  was  rice  so  dear  except  in 
the  red  wind  famine,  when  so  many  people  died." 

"  That  is  because  there  is  not  enough  rice  grown." 

"Yet  the  Sirkar  is  always  opening  up  new  land  and 
making  new  irrigation  works.  It  seems  as  if  the  more 
the  land  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  water  and  the 
plough,  the  dearer  grain  becomes." 

"  It  is  the  people  who  are  in  fault,"  replied  Abdullah. 
"  They  grow  cotton  and  jute  instead  of  grain.  They  do 
it  because  they  get  more  money  for  their  crops." 
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"  Say  rather  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Sirkar.  Govern- 
ment should  not  permit  the  growth  of  stuffs  that  cannot 
be  eaten.  Who  can  live  on  cotton  and  jute  ?  It  is  rice 
and  raggi  that  we  want  in  plenty,  such  as  we  had  when 
I  was  young.  If  it  is  grown  now,  the  railways  take  it  all 
away,  and  we  are  left  to  starve.  Who  builds  the  railways  ? 
The  servants  of  the  Sirkar.  We  were  better  off  in  the 
old  daj^s  when  there  was  no  iron  road,  no  fire-carriages."" 

"The  days  are  past  when  people  obey  their  rulers," 
observed  the  sowar,  who  had  not  much  sympathy  with  the 
Hindu  syce.  "  In  these  times  they  are  allowed  to  follow 
their  own  will,  and  they  are  like  horses  that  do  not  know 
the  saddle  and  the  curb.  It  was  not  so  in  the  days  of 
Haider  Ali,  who  governed  this  land  even  from  the  Western 
Ghats  to  the  plains  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  My  fathers 
fought  in  his  service." 

Abdullah's  deep-set  eyes  travelled  over  the  broad 
smiling  landscape  with  a  vague  regret  for  another  phase 
of  the  past  that  had  vanished. 

"  Chandraswamy  spoke  of  the  KaVtyiiga^  the  age  we 
are  now  in,  when  Kali  rules,  bringing  evil  instead  of 
good,"  remarked  the  syce,  who,  being  no  historian,  was 
more  troubled  about  the  present  than  the  past. 

"I  know  nothing  about  such  idolatrous  teachings," 
answered  the  sowar  loftily.  "  I  only  know  that  our  power 
over  the  people  of  this  land  lay  not  so  much  in  our  arms 
as  in  our  heads.  We  knew  them  and  we  governed  them 
by  our  knowledge.  The  strength  of  the  English  is  in 
their  arms  and  not  in  their  heads.  They  do  not  know  us, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  deadly  power  of  the  guns  these 
horses  are  destined  to  drag,  they  could  not  hold  the  land." 

"  It  would  be  governed  by  men  like  Chandraswamy," 
said  Runga  complacently.  "  He  at  least  knows  that  we 
want  cheaper  food  and  cheaper  clothes,  and  from  his 
words  it  is  likely  that  he  would  give  them  to  us." 
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"Pah!"  Abdullah  spat  contemptuously.  "My 
ancestors  tossed  such  men  as  Chandraswamy  upon  the 
points  of  the  spears,  as  the  English  toss  the  white  balls 
over  the  net  with  their  racquets.  What  is  there  to 
prevent  us  of  the  Faith  from  doing  likewise?  Nothing 
but  the  guns  we  speak  of." 

The  old  syce  said  no  more  of  his  heathen  beliefs  nor 
did  he  urge  the  advantages  of  being  ruled  by  men^  of 
Chandraswamy's  type.  He  took  refuge  in  the  repetition 
of  his  regrets  for  the  days,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when 
food  was  cheaper  and  the  woven  cloth  made  in  the  country 
was  not  sent  out  of  it. 

"  There  were  not  so  many  people  in  the  land  then,"  he 
said  regretfully. 

"That  was  when  there  were  no  relief  works  and  no  means 
of  bringing  food  to  the  people.  Now  all  that  is  changed ; 
men  and  women  are  kept  alive  during  the  famines."  ^ 

"  To  die  slowly  through  dearness  of  grain,"  rejoined 
Runga,  in  bitter  complaint.  "  We  were  better  off  in  the 
old  days  when  the  men  of  a  foreign  race  did  not  interfere 
with  the  will  of  the  gods— gods  they  despise  and  irritate 
through  their  blindness." 

The  sun  was  setting  in  a  blaze  of  colour  upon  the  level 
horizon.  The  paleness  of  the  sky  had  vanished,  and  the 
uniform  tints  of  the  landscape  had  disappeared.  The 
blue  above  had  deepened  to  that  tint  beloved  of  the  old 
Italian  masters.  Clouds  of  vapour,  their  edges  gilded 
with  red  gold,  and  their  masses  glowing  with  warm 
purples,  floated  in  the  west,  occasionally  obscuring  the  sun 
and  sending  broad  shadows  earthwards  in  the  golden  haze. 
The  o-reen  of  the  trees  took  an  emerald  tone,  and  the 
shadows  a  rick  madder  brown,  whilst  the  distant  hills 
turned  from  ultra-marine  blue  to  rosy  violet.  Darkness 
was  approaching,  and  Abdullah  looked  back  with  a  shade 
of  anxiety  upon  his  face. 
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"  Are  our  men  all  there  ? "  he  shouted,  the  question 
being  repeated  down  the  line. 

The  answer  came  back  that  they  were  all  there,  though 
the  last  horse  was  a  mile  behind.  Only  Gopal  and  Cassini 
were  not  in  sight.  The  sowar  considered  if  he  should  turn 
back ;  but  he,  too,  was  feeling  that  the  walk  from  the 
station  had  been  long  enough,  and  he  had  no  wish  for  any 
extra  or  unnecessary  steps. 

"  Cassim  and  Gopal  are  not  of  us,"  said  Runga. 
"  Why  trouble  about  them  ?  If  they  sit  by  the  road- 
side, will  they  rise  at  your  bidding,  you,  who  are  neither 
their  maistry  nor  the  owner  of  the  horses  ?  Possibly  they 
have  taken  a  road  that  leads  more  quickly  to  Hosur,  and 
from  thence  Cassim  will  bring  on  the  Dereham  horse." 

Abdullah  recognized  the  wisdom  of  the  old  man's  words, 
and  plodded  on  in  silence.  It  was  quite  dark  when  they 
reached  the  stable  lines,  and  there  was  half  an  hour 
between  the  arrival  of  the  first  and  the  last  horse.  A 
gang  of  fresh  syces  was  ready  to  relieve  the  men  who 
had  been  leading,  and  to  set  them  free  at  once ;  but 
Abdullah  stood  patiently  waiting  until  he  had  seen  every 
horse  committed  to  his  care  brought  up,  except  the  racer. 

"  Where  is  Cassim  and  the  Dereham  horse  .'^ "  he  asked 
of  the  last  dusty-footed  man. 

"  I  don't  know.  For  some  time  past  they  have  not 
been  in  sight,"  was  the  reply. 

He  walked  back,  tired  as  he  was,  to  the  road.  There 
was  no  sign  of  horse  or  man.  He  listened  for  the  thud  of 
footfall,  and  presently  caught  the  sound  of  some  one  run- 
ning wearily.  He  moved  towards  that  direction  and 
came  face  to  face  with  Gopal.  Distress  and  exhaustion 
were  apparent  in  every  line  of  his  figure,  and  he  found  his 
voice  with  difficulty. 

"  Where  is  the  horse  ? "  demanded  Abdullah. 

"  Gone  ! " 
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"How?     What?" 

"  It  has  escaped !  Aiyoh  !  that  I  should  be  the  un- 
lucky one  to  tell  the  tale." 

The  sowar  knew  all  about  such  catastrophes,  and  what 
they  entailed. 

"  How  did  it  happen,  son  of  a  pig  ?  " 

"  I  was  leading  the  new  master's  horse,  when  suddenly 
one  of  those  night-birds,  that  lie  hidden  on  the  road,  and 
are  the  children  of  raJishas,  flew  up  with  a  devil's  scream. 
It  frightened  me.  I  thought  that  it  was  the  tree-devil 
out  of  the  tope.  The  horse  broke  loose,  and  Cassim,  in 
trying  to  catch  it,  let  go  of  the  rope  by  which  he  held 
the  other.  The  horses  are  both  well-fed  and  strong,  and 
not  as  these  that  have  lately  come  over  the  sea.  They 
kicked  their  heels,  and  with  much  biting  and  fighting  they 
ran  away  across  the  maidan.  Aiyoh  !  unlucky  man,  that 
I  am ! " 

Tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he  bemoaned  his  fate. 

"  Where  is  Cassim  ? " 

"  He  follows  to  watch  their  course." 

"  Go  home  and  take  your  food.  Nothing  can  be  done 
in  the  dark.  To-morrow  at  dawn  a  party  shall  be  sent 
out  to  catch  them  if  it  is  possible.  May  Allah  preserve 
the  beasts  from  cheetahs  and  wolves  ! " 

Wiping  his  eyes  the  miserable  syce  departed  to  convey 
the  bad  news  to  his  master,  Dharma  Govinda.  The 
sowar  looked  after  him. 

"  He  is  either  a  fool  or  a  knave.  Will  he  get  the 
stick,  as  is  his  due  in  either  case ;  or  will  he  be  rewarded  ? 
As  to  why  it  has  been  done,  it  is  no  business  of  mine. 
Let  me  mind  my  own  duty  and  serve  my  masters  ;  then  I 
shall  be  rewarded  of  Allah." 


CHAPTER  VI 

Alauda  Lawrence  was  a  product  of  the  latest  educational 
system  combined  with  wealth.  She  had  a  great  respect 
for  money,  and  a  still  greater  respect  for  intellect.  The 
result  was  confidence,  a  colossal  confidence  in  herself  and 
her  wealth.  There  was  no  pride  of  birth  or  of  position 
or  attainments.  She  was  too  self-reliant  to  feel  pride. 
She  was  an  American  by  birth,  but  it  was  not  apparent 
in  her  speech.  Unless  excited  or  startled  her  choice  of 
idiom  did  not  betray  her  nationality. 

Alauda's  parents  were  dead,  and  she  was  alone  in  the 
world  except  for  relatives  like  Mrs.  Quinbury,  the  wife  of 
the  sub-collector  of  Hosur,  who  showed  much  kindness 
without  claiming  any  authority.  Occasionally  advice  was 
tendered ;  but  not  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be 
followed  blindly.  If  it  coincided  with  her  own  views? 
Alauda  might  act  upon  it. 

As  her  conduct  was  usually  circumspect  according  to 
her  trans-Atlantic  rearing,  even  though  it  bordered  on 
unconventional  freedom,  her  relatives  took  no  exception 
to  her  actions.  They  admitted  that  her  independence 
was  masterly,  and  unlike  that  of  an  English  girl;  but 
under  the  circumstances  —  those  circumstances  being 
wealth,  good  looks,  and  an  absence  of  guardians — perhaps 
it  was  as  well  that  she  should  have  implicit  confidence  in 
herself. 

She  lost  her  mother  when  she  was  fifteen.     She  then 
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became  more  than  ever  necessary  to  her  father.  He  was 
fully  occupied  with  his  business,  so  that  he  made  no 
demand  upon  the  hours  she  desired  to  spend  in  study. 
It  was  after  business  and  study  were  over  that  father  and 
daughter  drew  together  in  close  companionship.  He 
survived  his  wife  seven  years,  dying  rather  suddenly  in  the 
end.    Alauda  inherited  all  his  wealth,  being  his  only  child. 

During  those  seven  years,  when  she  was  his  constant 
companion,  she  learned  how  to  manage  the  money  that 
would  one  day  be  hers  ;  and  also  how  to  keep  her  counsel 
concerning  it.  The  reports  that  went  abroad  after  his 
death  were  varied.  Some  credited  her  with  a  carefully 
nursed  fortune  of  not  more  than  fifteen  thousand  pounds, 
possibly  less.  Others  professed  their  belief  that  it 
mounted  up  to  something  approaching  a  million.  Not 
even  to  her  aunts  and  cousins  did  she  confide  the  secret. 
Their  comment  was  that,  whatever  it  might  be,  she  knew 
how  to  take  care  of  it.  In  business  matters  she  was  her 
father's  own  daughter. 

One  of  her  aunts,  soon  after  Lawrence's  death,  ventured 
to  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  less  fanciful  name  than 
Alauda.  She  advised  her  to  call  herself  Laura  or 
Leonora  instead.     The  girl  regarded  her  gravely. 

"  Do  you  know  how  I  came  by  that  name  ? "  she 
asked,  quietly. 

"  Some  nonsense  on  the  part  of  your  father,  I  suppose," 
was  the  reply,  rather  uncertainly  given.  "  He  was  always 
of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind;  that's  how  he  made  his 
money.  It  was  just  like  him  to  invent  a  name  for  his 
daughter  and  only  child." 

"  You  make  a  mistake,  Alauda  was  no  invention  on 
his  part.     It  is  the  Latin  name  of  the  skylark." 

"  What  made  him  think  of  it  ?  "  asked  the  other,  with 
a  curiosity  about  her  i-eserved  brother  which  she  could 
not  repress. 
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"  On  the  morning  I  was  born  my  father  stood  at  the 
open  window  at  dawn,  waiting  for  news  that  might  break 
his  heart  or  make  him  the  happiest  man  in  the  world. 
As  he  waited  a  lark  flew  up  from  the  dewy  grass,  and 
rose  to  meet  the  sun.  It  poured  out  its  very  soul  in  a 
joyous  song,  which  penetrated  my  father's  misery  and 
filled  him  with  new  hope  and  fresh  courage.  My  mother's 
maid  touched  his  arm.  She  smiled,  though  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes.  '  It  is  a  girl,  sir ;  mother  and  child  are 
both  doing  well.'  The  maid  left  him ;  and  now  the  lark, 
which  had  reached  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  redoubled  its 
song.  To  my  father's  ears  it  was  a  hymn  of  praise  and 
gratitude.  '  I  will  name  my  new  gift  after  the  little  bird,' 
he  said.  '  May  she  sing  happily  throughout  her  life  as  the 
Alauda  of  this  morning.'  He  intended  me  to  use  the 
name,  for  he  gave  me  no  other." 

At  the  invitation  of  her  aunt,  Mrs,  Quinbury,  Alauda 
had  come  out  to  India ;  but  before  paying  her  visit  to  the 
south,  she  had  gone  to  the  north,  lingering  where  fancy 
dictated.  The  hot  weather  found  her  on  the  Nilgiri  hills 
with  Mrs.  Quinbury.  Now  that  the  heat  was  over  they 
had  returned  to  Hosur. 

Dereham  had  made  Alauda's  acquaintance  on  board 
the  crowded  P.  &  0.  ship  by  which  they  had  travelled  out 
to  the  East.  At  first  she  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  proud, 
rather  supercilious  Englishman.  He  was  not  genial  except 
to  those  with  whom  he  was  intimate.  He  was  too  good- 
looking  in  her  opinion.  How  could  a  man  with  those 
regular  features  be  otherwise  than  conceited  ?  His 
appearance  commanded  her  admiration  in  spite  of  her 
prejudice,  as  a  handsome  animal  commanded  it.  Yet  he 
did  not  pose  for  admiration  or  look  for  it.  He  took  it 
for  granted.  Alauda  resented  his  attitude,  treating  him 
to  a  cold  indifference  which  perplexed  but  did  not  disturb 
him.     She  tried  to  ignore  his  existence ;  a  lover  of  horses 
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might  just  as  well  have  tried  to  ignore  the  existence  of 
an  animal  that  showed  perfection  in  every  point.  She 
caught  herself  dwelling  upon  the  admirable  proportions 
of  his  figure,  and  watching  for  the  smile  that  sent  the 
mouth  into  curves  that  were  lines  of  beauty.  That  smile 
was  like  a  sudden  gleam  of  sunlight  over  a  fine  landscape. 

Dereham,  as  has  already  been  said,  was  so  accustomed 
to  being  followed  by  the  eyes  of  women  that  Alauda''s 
carefully  restrained  observations  of  the  man  she  wished  to 
ignore  did  not  attract  his  attention.  He  allowed  himself 
to  be  carried  on  the  wave  of  circumstance,  which  she  took 
care  should  not  cast  him  in  her  vicinity.  It  so  happened 
that  beyond  the  comprehensive  bow  in  the  morning  that 
she  gave  to  the  group  of  which  he  formed  one,  he  had  no 
speech  Avith  her  and  did  not  even  know  her  name. 

A  week  after  they  started  something  was  said  in  the 
smoking-room  about  the  heiress  who  was  making  the  trip 
to  the  East  in  the  modern  fashion  untrammelled  by  a 
chaperone ;  and  the  amount  of  her  fortune  was  discussed. 
Some  one  in  that  multitude  of  travellers  had  known 
something  of  her  past,  and  remembered  the  gossip  at  her 
father's  death.  It  was  a  pleasant  excitement  to  the  com- 
pany to  have  an  heiress  among  them — so  an  heiress  they 
dubbed  her  with  fabulous  moneybags.  Dereham's  interest 
was  awakened  for  more  reasons  than  one. 

Whatever  his  ultimate  intentions  might  be,  he  decided 
to  cultivate  her  acquaintance.  Ignoring  all  such  hin- 
drances as  her  indifference  and  aloofness,  he  persevered 
until  he  had  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself.  It  did  not 
elate  him  when  he  found  that  he  could  bring  a  smile  to 
her  lips  when  he  choose ;  nor  did  it  turn  his  head  to 
discover  that  when  he  spoke  within  her  hearing  she  did 
not  lose  the  words.  Failure  with  a  woman  was  unknown 
to  him,  and  he  took  his  success  with  Alauda  as  a  matter 
of  course. 
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When  he  had  established  friendly  relations,  he  was 
sensible  that  his  victory  had  not  landed  him  in  the  exact 
position  he  had  intended  it  should.  There  was  some 
subtle  difference  in  Alauda's  attitude  from  that  which 
women  had  hitherto  assumed  with  him.  There  was  no 
constraint  on  her  part,  no  self-consciousness,  no  indication 
of  the  stirring  of  the  pulses.  She  was  companionable  and 
genial,  ready  to  welcome  him  on  all  occasions ;  and  she 
did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  he  amused  and 
interested  her. 

Had  he  but  known  it,  this  was  Alauda's  usual  attitude 
towards  her  men  friends.  It  was  a  curious  sexless  attitude. 
Whilst  she  offered  companionship  such  as  one  man  might 
offer  another,  or  a  woman  give  to  the  bosom  friend  of  her 
sex,  she  made  no  claim  whatever  to  equality.  She  readily 
admitted  her  womanhood  with  all  its  physical  weaknesses. 
She  acknowledged  the  superior  strength  of  man,  his 
capabilities  Avithin  the  masculine  sphere,  his  endurance, 
his  courage,  his  capacity  to  lead  his  fellows  in  danger,  and 
she  expressed  no  desire  to  imitate  him.  These  admissions, 
instead  of  paving  the  way  to  softer  emotions,  only  set  up 
barriers  which  in  Dereham's  hitherto  triumphal  progress 
were  a  new  experience. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  he  made  a  determined 
effort  to  break  through  the  geniality  that  was  invariably 
presented.  A  carefully  designed  touch  of  the  hand  fell 
distinctly  flat.  There  was  no  flutter,  no  soft  involuntary 
raising  of  the  eyes  or  allowing  them  to  droop,  nothing  in 
short  to  indicate  that  the  touch  had  any  meaning  in  it 
for  her.  Compliments  somehow  equally  missed  their 
mark  ;  and  little  sentences  half  uttered  and  half  implied, 
that  might  have  meant  so  much,  seemed  to  border  on 
idiocy. 

They  journeyed  to  Madras,  but  not  together  ;  and 
there   they  met  again,  renewing  their  friendship  on  the 
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same  footing.  History  repeated  itself  when  they  found 
themselves  at  Ootacamund.  Picnics,  rides,  hunts,  garden- 
parties  and  balls  gave  every  facility  for  meeting  and 
fostering  friendship  into  something  else ;  but  no  progress 
was  made,  and  Dereham  felt  as  if  he  were  brought  up  face 
to  face  with  an  insurmountable  stone  wall. 

It  was  Dereham's  intention  to  develop  the  friendship 
into  a  softer  emotion  without  any  needless  delay.  He 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  after  landing  that  this  was  the 
woman  for  him.  Her  fortune  would  mend  up  his  own, 
and  her  person  would  not  disgrace  the  good  old  name  that 
he  bore.  Moreover,  he  was  attracted  more  than  he  cared 
to  admit  even  to  himself. 

He  struggled  hard  to  alter  their  established  relations 
when  he  was  on  the  hills,  but  was  unsuccessful.  He  was 
becoming  just  a  shade  impatient  under  the  discipline  of 
good  comradeship,  and  was  contemplating  a  plunge  in  the 
shape  of  a  proposal,  when  Alauda's  departure  abruptly 
ended  the  situation  as  far  as  Ootacamund  was  concerned. 
With  the  knowledge  of  where  she  was  staying  he  had 
accepted  Major  Cheverell's  invitation  with  alacrity,  deter- 
mining to  bring  matters  to  a  head  before  they  should 
again  be  separated. 

As  the  sub-collector  passed  with  his  niece  by  his  side, 
Dereham  recognized  that  smile  upon  her  lips.  He  knew 
it  of  old,  with  its  unaffected  hearty  greeting  and  all  that 
it  meant.  He  returned  it  as  the  combatant  might  return 
the  smile  of  his  opponent,  one  who  had  proved  a  for- 
midable but  not  necessarily  an  invincible  enemy. 

Alauda  saw  nothing  to  alarm  her  in  the  encounter 
and  her  greeting  was  genuine.  She  had  learned  to  like 
Dereham,  and  her  artistic  nature  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  admire  the  gifts  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  Walers  moved  swiftly  and  in  perfect  accord. 
Mrs.  Quinbury  and  her  other  guest,  Vida  Alpheton,  kept 
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up  the  conversation  with  Charlie  Assington,  a  nephew  of 
the  sub-collector.  He  claimed  cousinship  with  Alauda  on 
the  ground  of  possessing  a  joint  uncle  and  aunt;  but  he 
was  no  relation,  being  thoroughly  British  in  nationality 
and  training.  Alauda  called  him  insular.  He  retorted 
that  Americans  slopped  over  in  all  things  pertaining  to 
sentiment.  The  only  thing  on  which  they  had  a  good 
grip  and  a  clear  judgment  was  their  own  interest  in 
financial  matters.  Charlie  was  in  the  Public  Works 
Department,  and  had  pitched  his  camp  not  far  from 
Hosur.  He  had  been  picked  up  on  the  drive ;  and 
Mrs.  Quinbury  had  persuaded  him  that  it  would  forward 
his  work  rather  than  hinder  it  if  he  came  home  to  break- 
fast with  them  and  order  his  horse  to  follow. 

They  passed  swiftly  along  the  avenued  roads,  and 
turned  off  into  the  private  carriage-drive  leading  to  the 
castle.  To  their  left  was  a  beautiful  lake.  It  was  highly 
ornamental ;  but  being  used  also  for  irrigation  purposes, 
it  was  known  as  a  tank,  not  a  lake. 

The  castle  stood  upon  the  site  of  an  old  fort.  It  was 
built  by  a  civilian  in  the  halcyon  days  of  official  liberty. 
He  must  have  had  some  baronial  mansion  in  his  mind  as 
he  planned  it.  The  moat  was  bridged,  and  the  castle  rose 
in  turretted  tower  and  embattled  terrace  from  the  very 
edge  of  it.  The  old  earth  walls  of  the  fort  surrounded 
the  compound ;  and  where  once  armed  men  had  assembled, 
and  troopers  had  clattered  in  the  barrack  yards,  there 
were  lawns  and  gardens,  shrubberies  and  well-kept  paths. 
The  castle  had  its  tragic  story — a  story  that  was  enacted 
before  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  fort  or  had  blossomed  out 
into  a  baronial  mansion.  Englishmen  confined  within  the 
fort  had  been  done  to  death  before  relief  had  come. 

The  party  alighted  at  the  gothic  stone  entrance  under 
the  porch.  They  moved  up  the  stairway  that  led  into 
the  hall.     Alauda  always  declared  that  the  white-robed 
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Asiatic  butler  was  out  of  place,  and  that  she  looked  for 
the  old  family  retainer  in  his  stead. 

The  letters  from  the  post  had  arrived  during  their 
absence.  There  was  a  pile  of  correspondence,  mostly  in 
long  official  envelopes,  for  the  master  of  the  house.  His 
wife  swept  up  a  little  heap  of  square  missives  that  bespoke 
social  engagements  of  various  sorts.  There  was  only  one 
letter  for  Alauda.  The  address  was  in  a  masculine  hand, 
and  the  packet  was  thick.  A  fleeting  shadow  of  appre- 
hension passed  over  her  features  as  her  uncle  handed  it 
to  her. 

The  bedrooms  were  beyond  the  dining  and  drawing- 
rooms.  A  boudoir  opened  out  upon  a  terraced  garden 
laid  out  on  the  top  of  an  old  bastion.  It  was  the  plea- 
santest  chamber  in  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Quinbury 
welcomed  her  visitors  there  whenever  they  liked  to  seek 
her. 

Alauda  threw  off  her  hat  and  dust-cloak  and  opened 
her  letter.  She  glanced  through  the  closely  written 
sheets,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  impatience,  and  hurried 
off  to  her  aunt. 

"  May  I  come  in  ?     I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Mrs.  Quinbury  had  removed  her  hat  and  was  seated  at 
her  writing-table,  glancing  through  her  correspondence. 
The  morning-room  was  filled  with  the  scent  of  the  tuberose 
lilies  that  grew  in  a  bed  on  the  terrace  just  outside  the 
French  windows. 

"  Here's  another  idiot ! "  exclaimed  Alauda,  in  real 
vexation.  "  He  has  taken  the  trouble  to  write  all  this  " — 
she  flourished  the  sheets  as  she  spoke — "  to  tell  me  that  he 
loves  me,  and  to  ask  if  I  will  marry  him.  He's  that  nice 
boy  who  used  to  give  me  such  a  good  lead  on  the  downs 
at  Ooty,  when  we  were  out  with  the  hounds,  one  of  the 
most  good-natured  men  I  ever  met.  But  why,  oh !  why 
does  he  want  me  to  marry  him  ? " 
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"  Is  he  the  seventh  or  eighth  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Quinbuiy, 
in  an  even  voice. 

She  had  a  practical  mind  and  an  equable  temperament 
that  kept  her  placid  under  circumstances  which  others 
might  have  found  depressing  or  exciting. 

"  It  seems  like  the  hundredth.  Why,  I  ask,  do  they 
do  it  ? " 

"Because  you  take  their  fancy." 

"  Take  their  fancy  ! "  repeated  Alauda,  partly  with 
scorn  and  yet  with  distress.  It  grieved  her  terribly  to  say 
or  do  anything  that  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  others. 

"  Because  you  flirt  with  them,"  said  her  aunt,  watching 
the  sensitive  face  of  her  niece. 

"  Oh,  auntie !  come  now  !  that  is  not  quite  fair  to  me. 
You  can't  call  me  a  flirt.     I  never  flirted  in  my  life." 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  rather  over-stating  the  case," 
assented  Mrs.  Quinbury,  unperturbed.  "  Possibly  they 
propose  because  you  have  money." 

"  That  is  equally  unfair  to  them.  In  this  case  there 
can  be  no  suspicion  of  such  a  thought  on  his  part.  Pie 
has  money  of  his  own.  It  distresses  me  beyond  measure 
that  these  Britishers  with  whom  I  have  established 
friendly  relations,  should  one  after  another  spoil  it  all  by 
proposing.  In  America  I  became  chummy  with  lots  of 
men  without  a  suspicion  of  our  friendship  developing 
into  anything  else.  I  could  even  single  out  one  and 
make  him  the  chosen  companion  for  the  time  being. 
There  was  no  thought  of  marriage  or  any  nonsense  of 
that  kind.  It  is  just  that  atmosphere  of  possible  matri- 
mony which  seems  to  spoil  all  the  fun  with  young  English 
men  and  women.  The  women  divide  the  men  into  two 
classes,  eligible  and  ineligible ;  and  the  men  divide  the 
girls  into  girls  with  money  and  girls  without." 

"  You  belong  to  the  girls  with  money." 

"  Indeed  I  don't.     In  America  we   have  yet  another 
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class  in  which  both  sexes  may  be  found,  men  eligible  and 
ineligible,  and  girls  with  and  without  money.  They  are 
the  men  and  the  women  who  don't  want  to  be  married." 

"  Marriage  is  a  very  excellent  thing,  Alauda " 

"  Now,  don't !  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say 
with  its  corollary  of  maternity  and  the  whole  duty  of 
woman.  Heaven  is  a  most  excellent  and  desirable  abode 
of  bliss,  where  life  is  to  be  fulfilled  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion ;  but  if  the  Angel  Gabriel  entered  the  room  at  this 
moment  and  offered  me  his  arm  with  the  intention  of  con- 
ducting me  there  immediately,  I  should  say,  '  My  dear 
friend,  wait  a  moment ;  I  am  not  ready  to  make  the 
change  just  yet.  What  you  say  about  its  advantages  is 
doubtless  very  true,  but  I  am  happy  as  I  am  for  the 
present,  and  should  prefer  not  to  be  hustled.' " 

"  Really,  Alauda ! "  protested  her  aunt,  laughing. 
"  Well,  you  will  have  to  write  to  this  last  unfortunate 
victim  and  say  that  you  don't  want  to  be  married  yet, 
leaving  out,  of  course,  the  allusion  to  the  Angel  Gabriel." 

"I'm  the  victim,  the  victim  of  his  folly,"  protested 
Alauda.  "I  have  already  used  that  argument  with  one 
of  them,  and  it  was  of  no  good.  The  dear  thing,  in  his 
innocence,  offered  to  wait  till  love  came." 

"Say  'No'  without  giving  any  reason." 

"I  tried  that  on  another,  and  he  promptly  wrote  to 
ask  if  I  loved  any  one  else.  I  said  '  No ' ;  then  lie  offered 
to  wait  till  love  came." 

"  You  don't  dislike  the  men  ? " 

"  Goodness,  no !  I  like  them  all,  particularly  these 
army  men.  They  are  the  most  charming  companions  in 
the  world,  and  many  of  them  are  as  handsome  as  Apollo. 
If  it  wasn't  for  this  unfortunate  matrimonial  bee  in  their 
bonnets  they  would  be  the  most  attractive  of  men." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  marry  one  of  them. 
After  all " 
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"Don't!"  she  cried  again,  in  anticipation  of  the 
advice  she  had  been  obliged  to  hear  more  often  than  she 
liked.  "I  am  beffinnino;  to  think  that  the  matrimonial 
bee  has  crept  into  your  bonnet.  If  I  married  one,  I 
should  want  to  marry  all.     They  are  all  so  nice." 

"You  had  better  join  the  Todas  on  the  Nilgiris," 
said  Mrs.  Quinbury,  impervious  to  being  shocked  or  scan- 
dalized by  her  niece's  speeches, 

"Wigwams  and  fleas,  blankets  and  buffaloes  are  not 
to  my  taste.     Nor  is  marriage  with  one  or  many."" 

"  Then  surely  it  would  be  better  to  be  more  reserved, 
more  circumspect  in  your  friendship." 

"  No !  a  thousand  times  no  ! "  protested  Alauda,  her 
eyes  sparkling.  "  I  will  not  have  these  insular  limitations 
and  reservations  imposed  upon  me.  I'm  an  American," 
in  her  excitement  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  was  a 
testimony  to  the  fact,  "  and  I  claim  the  right  of  thinking 
and  acting  and  speaking  as  an  American." 

"  In  that  case,  when  Sir  David's  turn  comes,  you  might 
give  the  proposal  a  little  more  consideration." 

"  Sir  David  !  you  don't  imagine  that  after  all  our 
pleasant  friendship,  he  means  to  follow  the  same  line?" 
exclaimed  Alauda  in  dismay. 

"  As  Kipling  says,  the  men  are  as  like  as  a  row  of  pins. 
You  had  better  be  careful." 

Alauda  was  silent.  Her  aunt  had  opened  her  eyes  to 
a  new  aspect,  and  suggested  consequences  to  which  she 
had  blinded  herself.  She  was  not  altogether  pleased ; 
but  she  brushed  the  matter  aside  with  the  confidence  that 
was  one  of  her  characteristics,  and  said — 

"  There  is  no  good  in  going  over  the  bridge  till  I  get 
there.  As  for  exercising  the  care  that  you  seem  to  think 
necessary,  it  means  turning  my  back  on  these  dear  delight- 
ful men ;  foregoing  their  society,  and  snubbing  them  off 
the  field.     No,  no !     I  can't  do  it.     They  don't  deserve 
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it !  Not  one  of  them  has  ever  given  me  any  offence  ;  not 
one  of  them  has  ever  said  an  unkind  word  to  me.  Why 
should  I  send  them  to  Coventry  ?  Dear  auntie !  I  love 
them  all  as  I  might  have  loved  my  brothers  if  I  had  any ; 
but  I  won't  marry  one  of  them ;  so  don't  preach,  there's  a 
dear ! " 

She  ran  off  to  prepare  for  breakfast,  and  Mrs.  Quinbury 
gazed  after  her  thoughtfully.  She  earnestly  wished  to  see 
her  niece  married.  Sir  David  Dereham  seemed  to  her  a 
most  desirable  match,  and  there  was  no  doubt  from  his 
manner  that  he  was  attracted. 

The  breakfast  bell  rang,  and  the  party  assembled  in 
the  dining-room.  It  was  like  an  old  college  hall,  Mr. 
Quinbury,  who  had  his  day's  work  before  him,  was  seated 
already  at  the  table.  There  were  duties  to  be  attended  to 
at  the  Kutcherry,  and  he  had  no  time  to  idle.  Vida 
Alpheton,  Assington,  and  Stanley  Kingsford,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  farm  at  the  Remount  Depot,  made  up  the 
party.  Kingsford  had  ridden  over  for  breakfast  at  the 
invitation  of  Mrs.  Quinbury.  He  had  been  up  since  six, 
and  out  in  the  fields  with  his  labourers,  supervising  the 
hoeing  and  weeding,  the  irrigation,  the  cutting  of  the 
lucerne  and  supply  of  hay  needed  in  the  lines. 

The  centre  of  the  table  was  a  mass  of  La  France 
roses  and  maiden-hair  fern.  The  room  was  filled  with  the 
scent  which  mingled  with  the  aroma  of  some  special  graft 
mangoes,  a  royal  fruit  that  rivals  the  finest  nectarines,  and 
cannot  be  purchased  in  the  bazaar.  The  conversation 
flowed,  Alauda  taking  her  full  share  in  it  and  distributing 
her  smiles  without  a  thought  of  the  possible  consequences. 

"  We  saw  Mrs.  Breydon  out  driving  this  morning," 
she  said  to  Kingsford.  "She  handles  the  reins  in  a 
masterly  fashion.  It  is  evident  that  she  was  brought  up 
with  a  well-furnished  stable  and  has  had  plenty  of 
experience  with  horses." 
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"  So  was  Brejdon.  I  believe  his  father  has  an  estate 
in  Norfolk  and  breeds  horses.  That's  where  he  learned 
his  business,"  said  her  uncle. 

Alauda  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  her  subject. 
"  I  should  like  to  know  her.  We  never  meet  her  anywhere 
except  as  we  did  this  morning.  Does  she  never  come  to 
see  you,  Aunt  Barbara  ?  " 

"  She  has  only  been  once,  and  that  was  when  she 
returned  my  call.     Unfortunately  I  was  out."" 

"  Then  you  have  never  met  her .'' " 

"  I  have  spoken  to  her  after  church  on  Sundays 
sometimes." 

"  Ask  her  to  tea.  I  should  so  like  to  talk  to  a  woman 
who  can  drive  as  she  does." 

"  She  won't  come.  Twice  I  have  sent  her  invitations  ; 
but  she  has  refused  each  time." 

Alauda  dropped  the  subject  and  turned  an  attentive 
ear  to  what  her  uncle  was  saying  to  Kingsford. 

"  It  is  the  most  pernicious  stuff  I  have  ever  read  ;  and 
the  last  straw  is  the  impertinence  of  the  editor  in  sending 
me  a  copy." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  has  sent  it  ?  "  asked  Kingsford. 

"  He  makes  no  secret  of  it.  '  With  the  editor's 
compliments'  is  written  on  the  margin." 

"  Who  is  he  ? " 

"I  don't  know.  We  shall  have  to  make  it  our 
business  to  find  out ;  and  if  anything  appears  that  is 
openly  seditious,  it  Avill  be  advisable  to  put  the  old  Act 
of  1818  into  motion,  if  the  Home  Government  don't 
abolish  it." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  Deportation  and  trial  outside  their  own  particular 
world,"  replied  Quinbury.  "  One  and  all,  from  the 
Bengalis  to  our  '  B.  A.'s '  down  south,  hate  the  thought 
of  it.     It  robs  them  of  martyrdom,  removes  them  from 
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the  neighbourhood  of  their  admirers,  and  does  away  with 
all  chance  of  the  notoriety — so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
Hindu — during  the  trial." 

"  Why  not  gag  the  seditious  beasts  at  once  ? "  said 
Kingsford. 

"  And  scrag  them  at  the  same  time,"  added  Assington. 

"  No,  no ;  the  hour  hasn't  come  for  politics  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  just  yet;  and,  please  God,  it  may 
not  come.  There  are  other  measures  by  which  the  Press 
may  be  regulated  if  we  choose  to  employ  them." 

"  Such  as "  inquired  Alauda. 

"  Judicious  legislation,  controlling  but  not  suppressing 
it.  We  might  with  advantage  have  an  age  limit,  so  that 
we  don't  have  student  editors.  I  would  also  suggest  that 
every  owner  of  a  newspaper  might  be  made  to  deposit  a 
certain  sum — say  five  thousand  rupees — as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  That  in  itself  would  not  only  be  a  check  to 
the  production  of  indiscriminate  publications,  but  it  might 
give  the  country  a  better  class  of  men  as  proprietors  as 
well  as  editors." 

"  Better  educated,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  more  of  their  sense  of  responsibility 
than  of  their  education — men,  in  fact,  who  have  a  stake  in 
the  country  and  something  to  lose.  The  Press  of  any 
country  in  these  days  of  universal  education  is  a  powerful 
factor,  and  it  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  equally  of 
ruled  and  rulers  ;  therefore  it  ought  to  be  in  competent 
hands.  The  Hindu  editor  has  a  very  inadequate  sense  of 
his  responsibility.  He  runs  amok,  so  to  speak,  and  uses 
his  weapon  as  a  mad  sepoy  uses  his  rifle,  producing  dis- 
order instead  of  order.  The  outcome  of  both  is  murder  ; 
one  directly ;  the  other  indirectly." 

"Where  is  this  inflammatory  stuff"  printed.''"  asked 
Kingsford,  who  had  been  glancing  at  the  paper,  the 
Flaming  Torch  of  India. 
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"  In  Mysore,  and  it  is  distributed  in  British  territory." 

Kingsford  handed  back  the  paper,  noticing  that  it  was 
well  got  up  and  well  printed. 

"  Ifs  the  most  treasonable  stuff  I  ever  read,*"  he  said. 
"Yet,  though  it  exudes  sedition  from  every  paragraph, 
there  is  nothing  definite  that  you  can  lay  your  finger  on- 
It  looks  to  me  as  if  there  was  money  and  brains  behind  it. 
The  forfeiture  of  a  deposit  of  five  thousand  rupees  would 
be  nothing  probably  to  this  man ;  and  deportation  with 
the  luxury  that  money  brings  would  scarcely  be  a  deterrent, 
unless  it  was  accompanied  by  imprisonment.  I  don't  quite 
see  where  you  can  get  your  knife  in  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  expediency  of  stopping  this  sort  of  thing 
as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Imprisonment  instantly  brings  the  martyr"'s  crown," 
said  Quinbury. 

Breakfast  ended,  they  rose ;  and  the  party  broke  up 
without  delay.  Each  man  had  his  work  to  do  ;  for  India 
holds  no  idle  Englishman,  except  on  the  hills,  where  they 
go  to  spend  their  short  leave.  As  Kingsford  shook  hands 
with  Alauda,  he  said — 

"  Major  Cheverell  is  going  out  to-morrow  morning 
with  his  bobbery  pack.  You'll  join  us,  won't  you  ? 
And  you,  Miss  Alpheton  .''     We  meet  at  the  kennels." 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  household  of  Dharma  Govinda  was  in  the  throes  of 
an  elaborate  funeral  ceremonial.  No  expense  was  spared. 
The  master  of  the  house  had  communicated  with  his 
father  on  the  subject  by  the  aid  of  the  telegraph ;  the 
reply  had  been  to  the  effect  that  the  ceremonies  were  to 
exceed  all  others  ever  known  to  have  been  performed  in 
Hosur.  Professional  mourners  were  hired ;  purohits  were 
sent  for ;  food  was  prepared  and  supplies  were  laid  in ; 
relations  on  both  sides  were  summoned  in  urgent  haste. 

The  chorus  of  wailing,  the  beating  of  tomtoms  and  the 
blowing  of  horns  shook  Hosur  to  its  very  centre.  There 
was  a  crowd  night  and  day  round  the  house  to  appreciate 
this  magnificent  display  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  poor  little 
brow-beaten  wife,  who  had  miserably  failed  to  please  her 
husband,  mother-in-law,  aunts  and  cousins.  How  eagerly 
had  the  broken-hearted  creature  looked  forward  to  the  birth 
of  her  child  !  She  had  spent  days  in  weary  pilgrimages  to 
different  temples,  propitiating  those  terrible  powers  of 
evil  which  she  believed  had  overshadowed  her  life  and 
prevented  her  from  finding  favour  in  the  sight  of  her 
husband  and  his  kinswomen.  She  had  been  granted  the 
prospect  of  maternity.  Would  the  gods  turn  the  fruit  to 
ashes  in  her  mouth  by  denying  her  a  son  ? 

In  the  midst  of  the  terrible  suffering,  aggravated  by 
the  crass  stupidity  of  the  midwife,  her  sensitive  ear  caught 
the  exclamation   of    impatience    from    the   women   who 
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crowded  the  sick-room  to  look  on  in  cold  curiosity.     The 
midwife  had  announced  the  sex. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  such  a  wife  to  her  husband  ? " 
said  one. 

"  She  would  be  better  dead,"  said  another. 

"  And  her  child  also.  The  land  is  filled  with  women. 
Who,  we  ask,  is  to  find  them  husbands  ?  A  husbandless 
woman  is  accursed." 

"  So  are  her  father  and  her  mother,"  added  another. 

"  It  is  the  doing  of  the  Sirkar.  It  is  only  since  the 
white-face  came  among  us,  that  so  many  women  children 
have  been  born." 

"  And  have  lived,"  remarked  a  third  significantly. 
"  The  English  are  making  us  like  themselves.  Their 
country  is  full  of  unmarried  Avomen,  so  Chandraswamy 
says." 

"  That  is  because  there  is  only  one  God  in  their 
country  to  Avhom  they  have  to  go  for  all  things.  One 
God  !  look  you !  Had  He  eyes  all  over  Him,  could  He 
attend  to  every  one  who  needs  His  help  ?  So  with  them 
women  babies  are  born  where  there  should  be  men  babies, 
and  not  half  of  them  become  mothers.  Even  those  for 
whom  husbands  are  found  have  but  one  or  two  children, 
as  may  be  seen  if  we  look  at  the  women  who  come  to 
this  country." 

"  Hark  !  Listen  to  her  breathing  !  She  will  die  ! " 
said  another. 

The  moans  had  ceased  and  a  terrible  faintness  over- 
whelmed the  patient.  The  midwife  was  busy  fumigating 
the  new-born  babe.  She  held  it  in  the  middle  of  a  cloud 
of  pungent  smoke  given  off  by  the  slow  combustion  of 
sacred  leaves  upon  charcoal.  The  little  lungs,  drawing 
their  first  breath  with  difficulty,  were  choked.  A  convul- 
sive shudder  shook  the  small  naked  body. 

"Pah!"  ejaculated  the  midwife  in   disgust,  "it  will 
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die !  Yet  I  put  a  double  quantity  of  leaves  upon  the  fire, 
because  the  mother  has  not  found  favour  in  the  sight  of 
the  gods." 

Between  the  mother  and  the  child,  who  were  both 
passing  to  the  unknown  regions  beyond  death,  the  women 
assembled  had  an  absorbing  time.  Word  went  forth  into 
the  zenana  that  matters  were  going  badly ;  and  the  news 
brought  every  woman  and  child,  relatives  and  servers,  into 
the  room.  A  knot  of  men  gathered  outside  waiting  to  be 
told  the  result. 

The  end  came  and  curiosity  gave  place  to  excitement 
in  the  anticipation  of  the  magnificent  tamasha  which  the 
burning  would  involve.  For  the  first  time  since  she  came 
into  the  world  an  unwelcome  girl  baby,  the  little  wife  was 
the  chief  object  of  attention.  At  her  marriage  her 
husband  absorbed  the  lion's  share.  Now  she  had  the 
honour  and  glory  all  to  herself,  and  the  chorus  of  wailing 
was  loud  enough  to  express  a  world  of  grief. 

Dhanna  Govinda  left  the  funeral  arrangements  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  his  mother.  When  his  presence  was 
required  he  came  at  her  call  and  submitted  with  admirable 
grace  to  every  ceremonial  ordained  by  the  puroliit  from 
the  temple.  He  was  a  good  son  and  much  attached  to  his 
parents.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  feminine  sympathy 
showered  upon  him.  He  had  never  pretended  to  regard 
his  second  wife  with  any  affection.  All  the  same  he  was 
quite  ready  to  pose  as  a  bereaved  husband  and  accept 
condolences.  The  Hindu  character  lends  itself  easily  to 
emotional  situations.  Dharma  Govinda  was  not  without 
his  share  of  sentiment.  His  love  of  display  of  all  kinds 
caused  him  to  adopt  the  correct  pose  for  the  occasion  and 
play  his  part  to  perfection. 

The  bodies  were  to  be  cremated  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  his  arrival  from  Madras,  barely  fourteen  hours 
being  allowed  to  elapse  between  death  and  the  funeral. 
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From  the  time  he  was  met  at  the  door  by  the  messenger 
who  carried  the  bad  news  mitil  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
he  had  been  occupied  under  his  mother's  superintendence. 
Now  he  was  at  Hberty  to  rest  and  employ  himself  as  he 
pleased. 

He  retired  to  his  room,  which  was  furnished  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  conservative  Oriental  taste  with  the 
latest  fancy  of  western  luxury.  At  the  end  furthest  from 
the  glazed  doors,  where  the  light  was  dim  and  subdued, 
there  was  a  broad  low  couch  well  supplied  with  cushions. 
A  dainty  inlaid  table  about  two  feet  high  stood  near,  its 
daintiness  marred  by  stains  of  coffee  and  cigars  on  its 
beautiful  polished  surface.  A  curtain  hung  from  a  pole 
that  projected  from  the  wall  and  partially  hid  the 
luxurious  sofa  and  soft  pillows.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  was  a  large  writing-table  covered  with  papers.  The 
high  back  of  pigeon-holes  served  as  a  further  screen  for 
the  eastern  section  of  the  room. 

Near  the  table  was  a  typewriter  with  its  stand. 
Between  this  and  the  doors  that  opened  into  the  verandah 
were  two  or  three  comfortable  armchairs,  a  newspaper  rack, 
a  glass  bookcase,  and  some  little  occasional  tables  capable 
of  being  easily  moved.  It  was  to  all  appearances  just 
what  the  writing-room  of  an  Anglo-Indian  might  have 
been,  with  the  exception  of  the  corner  behind  the  table. 

Govinda  examined  the  papers  on  the  desk ;  opened  his 
letters  and  glanced  through  them,  pencilling  notes  for 
replies  on  the  margin.  A  roll  of  galley-proofs  he  set 
aside  for  future  inspection  ;  and  taking  up  a  newspaper 
that  had  come  by  post,  he  tore  off  the  cover  and  spread 
it  open. 

"  The  Flaming  Torch  of  India  !  What  has  the  editor 
to  say  this  week  ? ""  he  said,  as  he  seated  himself  in  one 
of  the  leather-covered  armchairs. 

He    began   to  read   with    evident    appreciation    and 
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amusement  the  "pernicious  stuff'"  which  had  roused  the 
ire  of  the  district  officer  that  morning. 

"  Ho  !  ho  I  he  is  becoming  bolder.  Let  him  have  a 
care  lest  he  burn  his  own  fingers  with  his  flaming  torch ! 
Yet  I  think  he  is  too  clever  for  that." 

He  laughed  softly  in  a  kind  of  chuckle  as  if  the  sug- 
gestion amused  him.  An  attendant  entered  and  stood  at 
his  elbow,  waiting  for  permission  to  spealc  with  a  far 
greater  show  of  respect  and  awe  than  was  ever  exhibited 
by  a  servant  towards  a  European.  Govinda  allowed  the 
man  to  stand  there  whilst  he  continued  to  read.  Then, 
without  turning  his  eyes  from  the  page,  he  said — 

"  Bring  a  cigar  and  fire.  Be  quick  and  sleep  not  over 
your  duties." 

His  command  was  obeyed  with  alacrity  and  again  the 
man  stood  respectfully  waiting  until  he  had  permission  to 
speak.  His  wages  were  just  half  what  he  would  have 
earned  had  he  been  in  the  service  of  an  Englishman. 
Govinda  lighted  the  cigar  at  the  glowing  piece  of  charcoal 
and  began  to  smoke.  He  took  up  the  paper  and  con- 
tinued reading,  a  smile  frequently  upon  his  lips. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  inquired  at  last. 

"  Chandraswamy  asks  to  see  your  excellency.  He  has 
to  go  to  Mysore  this  evening.  It  is  a  long  journey  and 
he  would  start  as  soon  as  possible." 

Govinda  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  half-past  four. 
"  Tell  him  that  I  will  see  him  in  half  an  hour." 

"Very  good,  sir.  He  will  sit  in  the  verandah  until 
your  honour  is  ready." 

The  man  left  the  room  feeling  an  instinctive  satis- 
faction in  delivering  a  message  that  subjected  one  of 
higher  status  to  the  same  treatment  he  had  himself 
experienced.  He  had  no  more  sympathy  with  Chan- 
draswamy for  his  loss  of  the  precious  hours  than  Govinda 
had  for  the  loss  of  his  servant's  time.      Chandraswamy 
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received  the  message  without  any  sign  of  impatience, 
although  in  view  of  what  he  wanted  to  accomplish,  every 
minute  was  valuable.  He  seated  himself  on  a  rug  at  the 
end  of  the  verandah,  resigned  to  his  fate. 

The  Hindu  cannot  understand  dispensing  with  privi- 
leges. To  forego  a  right  is  to  express  weakness  and  to 
lose  dignity.  A  man  of  position  and  importance  has  no 
need  to  seek  or  to  hurry.  Let  the  world  seek  him  and 
wait  on  him  as  long  as  he  can  command  that  world. 
When  he  has  no  longer  the  power  of  commanding  that 
world  he  may  begin  to  think  of  concessions.  So  Govinda 
idled  over  the  paper  and  Chandraswamy  waited ;  while 
the  attendant  not  only  waited  but  watched  for  the 
moment  when  his  master  should  call. 

Had  Chandraswamy  been  paying  a  visit  to  a  European, 
he  would  not  have  scrupled  to  send  in  a  respectful  message 
to  say  that  he  was  anxious  to  proceed  to  Mysore,  and 
would  be  obliged  if  his  honour  would  grant  him  an 
interview  at  his  earliest  convenience.  A  good-natured 
Englishman,  having  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
time,  would  set  aside  his  own  work  and  grant  the  inter- 
view. Chandraswamy,  with  profuse  apology  and  ingratia- 
ting smiles  and  bows,  would  accept  the  boon,  not  as  a 
boon  but  as  his  right,  a  proper  recognition  of  his  learning, 
his  university  degree,  and  his  profession  as  a  lawyer.  If 
the  request  was  refused  and  he  was  asked  to  wait  even 
half  the  time  decreed  by  Govinda,  he  would  not  scruple 
to  designate  the  Englishman  as  an  arrogant  person. 
Advice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  would  be 
offered  in  some  hysterical  native  newspaper  to  the  effect 
that  instead  of  deporting  poor  well-meaning  Hindu  editors, 
who  had  the  courage  of  their  opinions,  it  would  greatly 
benefit  the  country  to  apply  the  Act  to  some  of  the  over- 
bearing Europeans,  who  were  set  in  authority  over  a 
down-trodden  nation. 
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At  the  end  of  the  thirty  minutes  chosen  by  Govinda 
to  uphold  his  prestige,  the  summons  came  and  Chan- 
draswamy  entered  the  room. 

"  I  hope  your  excellency  got  home  safely  this  morning. 
The  car  came  slowly  with  the  bulls,  so  slowly  that  I  walked 
the  last  half-dozen  miles,"  he  said,  standing  in  somewhat 
the  same  position  as  had  been  assumed  by  the  attendant. 

"  You  are  going  to  Mysore  this  evening  ?  " 

"  The  jutka  that  is  to  take  me  waits  outside." 

"  Tell  the  editor  that  I  have  read  his  paper  with  great 
interest.  It  is  truly  like  its  name,  and  throws  a  sharp 
light  of  criticism  on  the  actions  of  the  Government.  But 
he  must  be  careful  and  keep  within  bounds.  No  one 
heeds  the  roaring  of  a  tiger  caged,  but  all  tremble  at  the 
mere  purring  of  one  that  is  at  large.  Did  you  succeed  in 
getting  a  word  with  the  syces  to-day  ?  " 

"I  spoke  for  twenty  minutes." 

"  Rashly,  I  have  no  doubt,  little  brother,"  said  Govinda, 
indulgently  and  with  a  smile. 

"  Who  can  consider  in  these  days  if  words  be  rash  or 
no  ?  It  is  a  time  to  speak  with  the  firestick.  The  words 
of  the  advocates  of  freedom  must  burn  where  they  fall. 
What  does  this  paper  say  ?  " 

He  read  out  the  following  : 

"  The  trumpet  clarion  of  swaraj  has  gone  forth  over 
the  land.  India  lifts  its  voice  in  the  cry  of  Bande 
Mataram !  Hail,  Mother !  But  where  is  our  mother 
now  ?  Where  is  she  who  was  clothed  in  civilization  and 
crowned  with  philosophy  when  the  Western  Isles  were 
wallowing  in  naked  savagery  ?  The  past  ages  saw  her 
the  proud  mother  of  warriors  and  of  kings  against  whom 
none  might  prevail.  What  sins  had  she  committed  that 
the  gods  ceased  to  smile  upon  her  ?  The  pale  faces  were 
permitted  to  land  upon  our  shores,  and  they  laid  her  low 
in   the  dust.     Her  sons  have  stood  with  bowed  heads, 
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silently  submitting  to  the  fate  that  has  overtaken  her. 
When  a  child  is  young,  it  looks  to  its  mother  for  pro- 
tection ;  it  clings  to  her  skirts ;  it  suffers  with  its  mother ; 
but  when  it  comes  of  age,  it  is  the  mother  who  seeks  pro- 
tection from  her  son,  who  shelters  herself  by  his  side, 
secure  in  his  new-found  strength.  When  the  child  is 
half-grown  it  is  governed  by  the  schoolmaster  because 
it  cannot  rule  itself;  but  when  it  comes  to  manhood, 
it  lifts  its  head  and  asks  to  be  freed  from  thraldom 
and  to  govern  itself.  Observe,  it  asJiS.  If  it  were  silent, 
who  would  heed  it?  It  is  the  slave  who  is  tongue-tied 
and  cannot  voice  his  wants.  The  son  speaks ;  he  begs  ; 
he  entreats ;  he  prays ;  nay,  he  demands  to  have  his 
liberty  granted  to  him,  to  be  permitted  to  stand  alone, 
to  be  freed  of  his  leading-stings.  Let  those  who  feel  the 
fire  of  national  manhood  burning  in  their  veins  ask,  entreat, 
pray,  if  need  be,  demand.  Let  them  watch  for  the  moment 
when  the  guardians  of  their  youth  shall  say,  '  Ye  are  of 
age ;  ye  have  been  instructed ;  we  have  no  more  to  teach  ; 
stand  alone  and  be  strong.""' 

Govinda  listened  in  a  luxurious  attitude  and  was  filled 
with  pride.  He  knew  the  article  almost  by  heart,  for 
he  had  written  it  himself.  He  could  have  heard  it 
repeated  a  dozen  times  a  day  with  pleasure,  so  completely 
satisfied  was  he  with  his  work.  It  was  not  the  sentiment 
that  gratified  him,  but  the  flow  of  words  which  he  had 
produced.  As  the  sentences  rolled  off  the  tongue  of  the 
reader,  he  felt  as  if  Chandraswamy  were  pouring  warm, 
scented  oil  over  his  back.  They  had  a  very  different 
effect  upon  the  earnest  fanatical  youth  who  read  them. 
Had  Govinda  been  thinking  less  of  himself  and  more  of  the 
consequences  of  his  baneful  composition,  he  might  have 
seen  the  dangerous  light  that  was  kindled  in  the  eye  of  the 
reader,  indicating  the  awakening  of  ill-regulated  passions. 
The  agitator  devotes  himself  to  pulling  the  strings;  he 
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leaves  others  to  dance.     If  the  process  is  fraught  with 
clanger,  the  evil  will  net  overtake  himself,  but  the  dancers. 

"  Those  are  true  words,"  said  Chandraswamy,  his  voice 
trembling  Avith  emotion.  "  I  would  add  that  not  only 
has  the  time  come  to  ask,  to  demand  the  rights  of  our 
sonship,  but  to  act.  If  that  which  is  our  right  is  with- 
held, who  can  blame  us  if  we  put  forth  our  hands  and 
take  it?" 

"  Providing  always  that  the  hand  is  strong  enough  to 
hold,  little  brother,"  said  Govinda,  half  in  banter. 

The  extreme  earnestness  of  the  other  amused  him. 
His  vanity  was  flattered  as  he  witnessed  the  power  of  his 
diatribe  to  stir  the  spirit  of  this  man.  There  was  a  kind 
of  exhilaration  about  it,  such  as  he  might  have  felt  in  the 
lashing  of  a  young  half-broken  horse,  or  in  tormenting  a 
chained  tiger.     Neither  was  without  its  danger. 

"  Who  can  measure  strength  without  putting  it  forth  ?  " 
cried  the  young  dreamer.  "  Let  the  Feringhis  be  careful ! 
If  they  will  not  give  us  freedom,  at  least  they  can  offer  us 
equality  and  remove  some  of  the  fetters  that  bind  our 
mother.  Why  should  the  heel  of  the  foreigner  rest  upon 
our  necks  any  longer  ?  Under  their  rule  we  have  lost  our 
liberty,  we  have  lost  our  industries — they  are  all  in  their 
hands  and  exploited  with  their  capital — we  have  lost  our 
wealth.  Our  people,  who  used  to  live  by  their  trade,  now 
labour  like  slaves  for  a  miserable  wage  bestowed  grudgingly 
by  a  foreigner," 

Chandraswamy 's  eyes  shone  with  a  dangerous  light, 
the  red  glow  of  implacable  anger.  His  lips  trembled  as 
the  Avords  left  them,  and  his  fingers  Avorked  nervously. 
Govinda  Avatched  him  as  he  Avould  have  Avatched  a  fretful 
horse  lashing  out  under  the  sting  of  a  Avhip,  or  a  tiger 
gnashing  its  teeth  at  its  tormentors  at  the  length  of  its 
tether.  At  the  same  time  he  Avas  considering  hoAv  he 
could  best  express  the  sentiments  just  enunciated  in  a 
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form  suitable  for  the  Flaming  Torch^  framing  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  veil  their  sedition  and  elude  the 
police.  He  had  sailed  very  near  the  wind  in  the  last 
effusion  just  read ;  but  with  his  facile  pen  he  had  in  some 
indefinable  way  strengthened  the  vernacular  and  softened 
the  English  translation  printed  alongside,  so  that  he  had 
not  overstepped  the  mark. 

"  Have  you  succeeded  in  enrolling  any  more  names  on 
the  Hosur  branch  of  the  secret  society  ?"  asked  Govinda. 

"Not  at  present.  Men  have  been  alarmed  by  the 
passing  of  the  new  laws  which  are  directed  against  the 
simitis,  and  are  holding  back.  We  have  made  a  mistake 
in  allowing  the  objects  of  our  societies  to  become  public — 
the  boycotting  of  European  goods,  the  raising  of  money 
for  Swadeshi  purposes,  and  the  distribution  of  the  papers 
and  pamphlets  that  are  being  printed  in  England." 

"  That  is  because  violence  has  been  advocated  and  in 
some  cases  actually  used.  The  Feringhi  will  not  tolerate 
dacoity  and  murder  in  any  cause  whatever." 

"May  the  gods  of  our  land  curse  the  Feringhi  root 
and  branch  ! "  cried  Chandraswamy,  with  a  sudden  outburst 
of  passion.  "Our  sacred  aims  justify  all  means  that  the 
gods  place  within  our  power." 

"  All  the  same  it  would  be  wiser  to  keep  your  aims 
more  secret  with  regard  to  the  methods  you  desire  to 
employ,"  counselled  Govinda,  who  had  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  little  exhibition  of  uncontrolled  temper. 

"It  is  on  that  very  subject  that  I  am  going  to  speak 
at  Mysore  to-night." 

"Tell  them  at  the  meeting  also,  that  I  advise  the 
branch  to  affiliate  with  the  branch  here.  It  would  give 
confidence  to  increase  the  numbers  at  the  meetings ; 
it  would  afford  a  wider  field  of  action.  If  the  Mysore 
police  became  troublesome,  you  could  without  much  incon- 
venience to  those  members,  hold   the   meetings  here   in 
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Hosur,  in  the  Salem  district,  where  you  would  come  under 
the  supervision  of  a  different  body  of  police." 

"  I  will  mention  the  matter  to  the  secretary  and  tell 
him  that  it  is  your  opinion." 

"  Above  all  things  be  careful  of  the  police.  I  hear  that 
they  have  employed  some  detectives  in  plain  clothes  and 
ordered  them  to  be  present  at  all  meetings.  These  men 
will  probably  report  speeches  incorrectly  and  exaggerate 
the  expressions  used  by  the  speakers  in  their  eagerness  to 
obtain  convictions,"  said  Govinda  with  more  earnestness 
than  he  had  hitherto  shown.  "  It  would  utterly  destroy 
my  good  influence  in  the  cause  and  rob  it  of  my  support, 
if  my  name  were  to  be  mixed  up  in  your  operations.  You 
will  be  careful  to  exclude  it  in  all  you  do  and  say.  I  have 
no  wish  to  be  brought  into  conflict  with  the  police." 

"I  shall  observe  extreme  caution,"  Chandraswamy 
assured  him.  He  was  anxious  to  get  to  the  subject  on 
account  of  which  he  had  aslced  for  the  interview.  He 
continued :  "  I  have  not  yet  explained  to  your  honour 
why  I  have  come.  There  is  a  post  vacant  in  the  Kutcherry 
here.  It  is  a  clerkship  and  I  should  like  to  have  it.  There 
are  times  when  your  honour  meets  the  sub-collector.  A 
word  spoken  in  my  favour  might  secure  it  for  me." 

"  You  would  work  for  a  miserable  pittance  given  by  a 
foreign  Government  ? "  asked  Govinda,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye. 

"Since  I  have  no  clients,  it  is  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing. As  your  excellency  knows,  our  towns  are  full  of 
lawyers.    There  is  not  enough  work  to  go  round  among  us." 

"  Yet  as  a  people  we  are  ever  going  to  law,"  remarked 
Govinda  carelessly.     "  What  was  your  father  ? " 

"  He  was  a  schoolmaster." 

"  And  his  father  before  him  .'' " 

"  He  was  a  drawer  of  water.  It  was  the  schools  founded 
by  Government  that  prevented  my  father  from  following 
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the  trade  of  his  ancestors.  When  he  had  received  his 
education,  was  it  fitting  that  he  should  become  a  water- 
man and  spend  his  time  in  singing  on  the  picotta  as  he 
raised  water  for  the  land  ?  He  obtained  a  situation  in 
one  of  the  Government  schools.  I  learned  for  a  little  time 
under  my  father;  there  were  scholarships  to  be  had,  and 
I  gained  one  which  enabled  me  to  pass  through  the  uni- 
versity and  take  my  degree.  If  the  English  cannot  find 
us  work  under  Government,  why  do  they  give  us  this 
education  and  help  us  with  money  grants  ?  They  ring 
the  bell  and  call  us  to  the  curry-pots,  but  the  pots  are 
empty.  I  am  taking  a  wife  in  three  months'*  time,  and 
my  family  want  me  to  earn  money  ;  so  I  would  have  this 
post  in  the  Kutcherry  if  I  can  get  it."*"' 

"  Have  you  applied  for  it  ^  " 

"  A  fortnight  ago  I  sent  my  application  with  copies 
of  testimonials." 

"  I  will  see  what  I  can  do,  but  I  can't  promise  anything 
for  certain,"  replied  Govinda. 

He  was  good-natured  and  quite  ready  to  be  generous 
where  it  required  no  effort  and  no  self-sacrifice.  The 
truth  must  be  told.  In  this  case  he  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  helping  the  suppliant.  The  occupation  would 
fill  Chandraswamy's  time  to  the  exclusion  of  certain  work 
that  he  did  in  Govinda's  own  behalf — the  typing  of  manu- 
script, the  carrying  of  messages  that  were  best  not  confided 
to  paper,  the  constant  advertisement  of  Govinda's  cleverness 
and  ability  as  a  speaker  and  an  orator. 

"Has  your  honour  any  more  to  say  to  his  humble 
slave  ?  "  asked  Chandraswamy. 

Govinda  did  not  answer  the  question  immediately. 
His  eyes  turned  towards  a  roll  of  papers  on  the  writing- 
table,  and  then  came  back  to  the  tall  spare  figure  of  the 
Hindu  still  standing  near  his  chair.  The  distant  wail  of 
the  mourners  rose  in  a  weird  chorus  of  lamentation,  such 
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as  the  Jewish  women  in  exile  might  have  raised  when 
their  thoughts  turned  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The 
old-world  music  of  the  tomtoms  rose  and  fell  in  cadences 
intelligible  only  to  the  Asiatic  ear. 

Outside  the  house  the  peace  of  evening  was  approaching 
with  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  The  blue  smoke  from 
the  cooking  fires  built  in  the  little  enclosed  yards  floated 
over  the  town,  and  turned  purple  with  the  rosy  light  of 
sunset.  The  sparrows  chirped  noisily  under  the  eaves  of 
the  verandah,  disputing  violently  over  their  roosting-place, 
in  blissful  ignorance  that  there  existed  any  other  law  than 
the  law  of  might.  The  strongest  took  the  warmest  corner 
and  kept  it  by  that  law.  The  weakest  had  to  content 
itself — not  without  vociferous  protest — with  a  place  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  feathery  crowd.  Its  ruffled  little  body 
would  serve  to  screen  the  others  from  the  sharp  night  air 
creeping  in  later  as  the  tiles  cooled.  Also  it  would  be 
the  first  victim  of  the  predatory  snake  if  it  came  by. 

This  was  the  way  of  the  world,  and  not  even  man  with 
his  superior  attributes  could  alter  the  law  of  nature.  One 
must  be  first,  another  last.  One  attained  the  shelter  of 
the  warm  corner  where  safety  lay ;  another  must  stay  on 
the  outskirts,  exposed  to  cold  and  danger.  Govinda  was 
not  thinking  of  the  sparrows.  His  mind  was,  however,  upon 
the  warm  corner  that  he  occupied ;  and  upon  Chandra- 
swamy  who  was  exposing  himself  to  the  dangers  outside. 

"  You  will  see  the  editor  of  the  Flaming  Torch  and 
tell  him  that  he  has  done  well.  This  is  better  than  any- 
thing that  we  have  had  before.  But  warn  him  from  me 
that  he  must  move  forward  slowly  ;  he  must  creep  unawares 
upon  his  public — a  paragraph  one  week  where  the  meaning 
is  veiled,  and  may  escape  the  eye  of  the  police ;  a  sentence 
or  two  next  week  in  continuation,  the  true  meaning  of 
which  will  not  be  apparent  if  the  first  paragraph  is  for- 
gotten ;  and  the  conclusion  in  the  third,  truly  a  puzzle 
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to  the  white-faced  police-officer,  but  understood  by  the 
people." 

He  laughed;  the  manufacture  of  an  enigma  pleased 
his  subtle  brain.  The  sentiments  set  forth  in  the  enigma 
did  not  matter.  He  was  the  theoretical  agitator,  not  the 
practical  reformer. 

"  The  time  is  come  to  speak,""  objected  Chandraswamy. 

"  There  are  many  ways  of  speaking  ;  a  shout  from  the 
hill-top  ;  a  whisper  by  the  gate  of  the  police  thana.  You 
desire  to  begin  your  journey,  little  brother.  Go  ;  I  have 
said  all  that  is  in  my  mind  for  the  present." 

The  Hindu  bowed  low  and  salaamed.  Every  young  man 
has  his  ideal,  and  he  had  chosen  Dharma  Govinda  for  his. 
There  was  wealth,  which  meant  power ;  there  was  education, 
which  meant  another  kind  of  power ;  there  was  a  quick 
wit  and  a  ready  self-assured  manner,  sufficiently  courteous 
to  make  him  popular  with  the  hated  race. 

Moreover,  he  had  travelled.  He  had  been  in  London 
and  Paris  more  than  once,  whither  Chandraswamy  longed 
in  vain  to  go.  At  any  moment  Govinda  might  be  off  to 
the  West  again,  letting  caste  remain  in  abeyance  until  he 
returned.  With  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  East  and 
the  West,  in  the  young  lawyer's  opinion,  it  was  men  like 
Dharma  Govinda  who  were  required  on  the  Supreme 
Council.  He  understood  the  people ;  he  knew  how  to 
keep  men  in  their  places.  With  the  native  army  at  his 
back  he  could  govern  India  far  better  than  the  blundering 
official  sent  out  from  England,  a  man  who  scarcely 
recognized  on  landing  the  difference  between  a  Hindu  and 
a  Muhammadan  ;  who  had  no  experience  in  caste  distinc- 
tions ;  who  had  to  learn  from  his  native  underlings  that 
a  Hindu  has  religious  duties  to  perform,  whatever  may 
be  his  trade,  which  must  not  be  interfered  with.  Ah ! 
how  willingly  would  he,  Chandraswamy,  give  his  life  to 
sweep   every  white-face  into  the  sea ;    and  to  place  the 
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reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  men  like  Dharma 
Govinda ! 

Having  finished  smoking,  that  gentleman  rose  and 
seated  himself  at  his  writing-table,  where  he  corrected 
proofs  and  made  notes  until  summoned  by  his  mother  to 
take  part  in  the  last  ceremonial  connected  with  the 
burning  of  his  wife's  body.  It  was  nine  o'clock  before  he 
was  free  to  return  to  his  sanctum.  As  he  entered  the 
dimly  lighted  room  the  tinkle  of  silver  anklets  caught 
his  ear.  He  drew  in  a  sweet  breath  of  sandalwood  at 
the  same  time.     His  attendant  came  forward. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  touch  of  impatience. 

"Cassim,  the  syce,  has  come  and  would  speak  with 
your  honour." 

Reluctantly  he  turned  back  and  went  into  the  verandah. 
Cassim  came  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  with  the  usual 
salutation. 

"To-morrow  would  have  been  time  enough  to  give 
me  your  report  about  the  horses.  I  am  tired  and  would 
take  rest,"  said  Govinda. 

"  Sir,  the  horses  have  escaped." 

"Is  it  possible  to  catch  them  to-night,  son  of  a 
donkey  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"  Then  why  trouble  me  ?  Your  tale  would  have  kept 
till  to-morrow." 

Again  there  was  a  faint  sound  of  the  enticing  tinkle 
behind  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Cassim, 
seeing  his  late  master  about  to  turn  away,  hastened  with 
his  business. 

"The  head  man  in  your  honour's  stable  has  bidden 
me  move  my  family  out  of  the  stable  godowns  this  very 
night." 

"  Is  it  not  the  custom  when  you  enter  the  service  of  a 
new  master  to  take  your  family  with  you  ? " 
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"  My  wife  was  delivered  of  a  son  four  days  ago.  It  will 
be  better  if  she  stays  another  two  days  in  the  godowns. 
She  is  not  strong  enough  to  walk  to  the  Remount  Depot." 
"  Then  carry  her  in  a  bullock-cart.  What  is  one 
Mussalmani  woman  more  or  less  to  me  ?  If  she  dies,  take 
another  wife."" 

As  he  spoke,  the  racial  hatred  between  the  two 
nationalities,  which  is  always  latent  in  the  Muhammadan 
and  Hindu,  sprang  into  sudden  life.  There  was  a  growing 
contempt  on  the  face  of  the  Hindu  master,  and  a  hidden 
fire  of  hatred  in  the  eye  of  the  man.  Cassim  restrained 
himself  with  an  effort.  It  was  not  a  favourable  moment 
to  indulge  in  any  exhibition  of  his  feelings. 

"I  pray  your  excellency  to  let  her  remain  to-night. 
Have  I  not  always  served  your  honour  well,  even  to  the 
very  last  command  your  tongue  uttered  ?  " 

"  And  have  I  not  paid  you  for  your  services  ?  ""  retorted 
Govinda. 

"  Master  may  require  them   again — in  the  matter  of 
catching  the  escaped  horses,"  returned  Cassim,  pointedly. 
Govinda  regarded  him  thoughtfully.     The  silvery  call 
sounded  again  as   a   foot   was  beaten    impatiently  upon 
the  floor. 

"  Let  your  wife  stay.  Hi !  "  he  called  to  his  servant. 
"  Go  to  the  stables  and  say  that  Cassim's  family  is  to 
remain  in  the  godowns  until  I  give  the  order  for  them  to 
depart.     Shut  the  doors ;  I  shall  want  nothing  more." 

He  retired  into  his  room,  and  the  attendant  closed  the 
great  doors,  Cassim  assisting  voluntarily  so  that  the  work 
might  be  expedited  ;  and  the  master  of  the  house  was  left 
to  his  own  devices. 

The  message  was  delivered,  and  the  weak  anxious 
woman  wept  tears  of  relief  as  she  learned  of  her  respite. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  whether  black-skinned  or  white. 
This  was  the  first  son  born  to  Cassim  of  this  wife — he  had 
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lost  a  former — and  it  was  everything  in  the  world  to  her 
that  the  child  should  live.  To  carry  it  herself  through 
the  cold  night  would  have  been  impossible  in  her  present 
condition.  She  must  have  lain  under  some  tree  by  the 
wayside,  and  the  exposure,  bad  enough  for  herself,  would 
have  killed  her  little  son  with  deadly  fever. 

Cassim  comforted  her,  and  fondled  the  tiny  brown 
baby  nestling  by  her  side.  He  made  her  lie  down  again, 
and  helped  himself  with  the  aid  of  his  small  daughter,  aged 
eight,  who  assumed  the  thoughtful  ways  of  a  grown-up 
woman,  to  his  evening  meal.  It  had  been  waiting  for  him 
since  sunset.  Then  he  piled  up  the  pots  and  platters  and 
left  the  godown,  bidding  the  girl  look  well  after  her 
mother. 

He  closed  the  door  after  him,  and  retired  to  a  neigh- 
bouring stall,  where  stood  a  noble  racer,  sound  in  every 
limb,  well  groomed  and  fed,  none  the  worse  for  its  long 
walk  from  the  station.  In  a  stall  adjoining  was  the 
counterpart  horse,  equally  well  tended.  Gopal,  wrapped 
in  his  blanket,  lay  in  a  corner  already  asleep.  Cassim 
unfolded  his  own  blanket,  and  in  another  five  minutes  he 
too  was  oblivious  of  his  aching  limbs  and  tired  feet. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

The  sun  was  just  above  the  horizon  when  Alauda 
Lawrence  and  Vida  Alpheton  galloped  up  to  the  kennels. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  hounds  being  taken  out.  Major 
Cheverell  came  up  almost  at  the  same  time,  mounted  upon 
a  horse  that  he  kept  for  his  own  use.  Alauda  greeted 
him  warmly.  They  were  old  friends,  having  met  some 
years  ago  in  London,  when  Quinbury  was  on  furlough. 
Being  several  years  older  than  herself,  and  a  friend  of  the 
district  officer  and  his  wife,  he  had  somehow  in  those  early 
days  dropped  into  the  use  of  her  Christian  name,  a  habit 
he  had  renewed  without  reproof  on  the  resumption  of 
their  friendship. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  to  disappoint  you,"  he  said,  pulling  up 
his  horse  alongside  of  Alauda's.  "  Two  horses,  Dereham's 
and  another,  got  loose  yesterday  on  the  road  from  the 
station.  They  broke  away — so  the  syces  say — about  ten 
miles  from  here.  Dereham  has  gone  with  Kingsford  to 
hunt  for  his  lost  property.  I  promised  to  join  him.  You 
can  come  with  me,  if  you  like ;  but  I  don't  think  you  will 
care  about  it." 

"  A  horse-hunt  instead  of  a  fox-hunt !  What  fun  ! 
Let's  go,  Alauda,"  cried  Vida. 

"  Yes,  come  along  ;  I  can't  wait.  I  promised  Dereham 
I  would  help  him  for  a  couple  of  hours.  I  know  the 
country,  and  he  doesn't,  so  he  won't  do  much  good  alone. 
Kingsford  is  gone  in  another  direction," 
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"  Come,  Alauda,  why  do  you  hesitate  ? "  said  Vida, 
impatiently,  as  she  saw  Major  Cheverell  trot  off. 

"  We  shall  be  in  the  way  ;  and  I'm  not  in  the  humour 
for  such  rough  riding,"  she  replied,  looking  after  CheverelFs 
retreating  form. 

"  It  won't  be  worse  than  running  after  the  hounds,"" 
urged  Vida. 

"  I  am  not  going,"  declared  Alauda,  decisively. 

"  How  disappointing  !  I  Avas  looking  forward  to  a 
run  with  the  hounds  this  morning,"  said  Vida,  as  she 
restrained  the  fidgety  horse.  "  What  are  we  to  do  with 
ourselves  ?  " 

The  sun  shot  its  rays  of  gold  over  the  landscape.  A 
pale  translucent  mist  rose  from  the  dewy  earth  and 
yellowed  as  it  floated  skywards  into  the  light.  The  air 
was  sharp  and  the  horses  sneezed. 

"I  want  to  see  Captain  Ravenstone  about  my  pony 
Bobby.  Fm  going  to  ride  to  his  bungalow  and  catch  him 
if  possible  before  he  goes  to  the  lines." 

Vida  pursed  up  her  lips.  She  was  still  smarting  under 
her  disappointment. 

"  You  strain  at  gnats  and  swallow  camels,  Alauda. 
If  you  won't  go  horse-hunting  with  those  men  because 
you  think  you  will  be  in  the  way,  I  shall  not  go  to 
Captain  Ravenstone's  bungalow,  because  I  am  sure  Mrs. 
Quinbury  won't  like  it." 

Alauda  gazed  at  her  in  surprise.  "  You  English- 
women are  incomprehensible,"  she  began.  Vida  objected 
to  the  term  "  woman "  in  connection  with  herself.  She 
thought  it  more  applicable  to  her  hostess.  Alauda  was, 
in  her  opinion,  odd  in  her  speech,  and  erratic  in  her 
actions  ;  so,  without  waiting  to  hear  more,  she  moved  her 
horse  in  the  direction  of  the  road  taken  by  Cheverell.  It 
was  opposite  to  that  which  led  to  Ravenstone's  bungalow. 
"  Aren't  you  coming  with  me  ?  "  cried  Alauda  after  her. 
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"If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  would  rather  not.  Let's 
have  a  gallop  along  the  road.  We  may  be  able  to  see 
something  of  the  hunt  without  joining  in  it." 

She  did  not  wait  to  hear  her  companion's  reply,  but 
put  her  horse  into  a  canter  and  disappeared  down  the 
road,  her  syce  following  behind.  Vida  felt  that  she  had 
circumvented  the  American  "  woman  "  this  time.  Alauda 
would  be  compelled  to  follow  whether  she  wished  it  or 
not.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  go  alone  to  Raven- 
stone's  bungalow.  It  was  not  quite  the  correct  thing  for 
them  to  go  together ;  but  singly  and  without  a  chaperone 
such  a  visit,  in  Vida's  opinion,  was  out  of  the  question. 

Alauda,  however,  did  not  follow.  She  turned  her 
horse's  head  in  the  other  direction,  untroubled  by  doubt 
or  hesitation,  and  rode  up  to  the  officer's  house,  which  was 
a  little  distance  from  the  kennels.  She  found  Captain 
Ravenstone  in  his  verandah.  He  was  just  ready  to  start 
out  on  his  morning  round  of  duties  among  the  sick  horses, 
and  was  talking  to  a  tall  military  man  in  riding-dress  and 
sun-helmet.  At  the  sound  of  hoofs  he  came  down  the 
steps. 

"  Good  morning.  Captain  Ravenstone.  Can  you  spare 
me  five  minutes  ? "  asked  Alauda,  with  the  confidence 
peculiar  to  American  women  that  makes  them  appear 
certain  of  being  welcome.  "  My  pony  is  rather  galled  by 
the  collar.  I've  had  the  collar  altered,  and  now  I  want 
to  heal  the  sore.  The  syce  said  he  could  do  it  in  three 
days'  time;  but  I  am  sure  that  he  has  made  it  worse 
instead  of  better." 

"Don't  trust  him  for  a  single  minute.  He'll  poison 
the  wound  with  his  filthy  concoctions." 

He  proceeded  to  explain  how  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
the  sore  clean ;  how  the  pony  was  to  be  dieted  and 
exercised.  Whilst  she  listened  her  eyes  wandered  beyond 
the   face   of  the   man   who  spoke  to  the  figure  in  the 
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verandah.  It  was  a  short  but  comprehensive  glance,  and 
it  did  not  detract  her  attention  from  the  words  that  were 
being  said. 

"  I  will  give  you  some  ointment,  Miss  Lawrence,  that 
will  help  to  heal  the  place  quickly.  It  must  be  rather 
inconvenient  having  the  pony  laid  up." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  the  stuff. 
I  should  have  to  write  to  Madras  for  it  if  you  could  not 
supply  me.  I'll  take  it  with  me,  if  I  may  ;  then  I  can  see 
to  its  being  used  at  once." 

, "  Certainly ;  111  go  into  the  surgery  and  get  a  small 
box.  We  have  it  down  by  the  pound  jar.  I  shall  have 
to  keep  you  a  few  minutes." 

As  he  ran  up  the  steps  of  the  verandah  his  guest 
strolled  down  into  the  garden.  Alauda,  without  hesita- 
tion, moved  her  horse  up  to  the  stranger. 

"  Good  morning.  I  hope  I  don't  interrupt  your  con- 
versation with  Captain  Ravenstone,"  she  said  easily. 

He  touched  his  helmet  with  the  gold-headed  riding- 
whip  that  he  carried,  and  replied  with  the  same  ease  of 
manner. 

"  Not  at  all.  Captain  Ravenstone  was  good  enough  to 
ask  me  to  come  and  see  him  this  morning,  and  I  am  just 
starting  back  for  camp.     There's  my  horse  ready  for  me." 

She  glanced  round  and  saw  a  syce  holding  a  bay  Arab. 

"  I  don't  know  if  we  have  met  before ;  I  think  not," 
continued  Alauda.  "  My  name  is  Lawrence.  I'm  on  a  visit 
to  my  aunt  at  Hosur — Mrs.  Quinbury;  do  you  know  her  .'^" 

"  I  know  Mr.  Quinbury  ;  I've  met  him  in  the  district." 

"As  Captain  Ravenstone  is  not  here  to  introduce  us, 
will  you  tell  me  your  name,  please  ?  " 

"I  am  Major  Adam-u-din." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  And  you're  out  in  camp  with  your 
regiment,  I  suppose.     It  must  be  a  very  pleasant  life." 

"  For  a  few  weeks  it  is ;  but  after  a  time  I  am  very 
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glad  to  get  back  to  my  bungalow.  I  think  the  men  enjoy 
it ;  and  I  know  the  horses  do." 

"Your  regiment  is  mounted,  then,  Major  O'Dene? 
You're  from  Bangalore,  of  course  ? "" 

"  No ;  my  regiment  is  quartered  in  Mysore.  Fm  in 
the  Imperial  Service  Troops,  the  Mysore  Sillidar  Horse,"" 

He  spoke  with  a  slight  accent  which  Alauda  attributed 
to  that  particular  part  of  England  in  which  he  was  born. 
She  never  doubted  for  an  instant  but  that  he  was  a 
"  Britisher,"  although  she  recognized  an  Eastern  strain  in 
his  olive  complexion  that  had  perhaps  been  heightened 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  in  camp.  She  had  met  men  in  the 
services  before  bearing  English  names  who  had  the  same 
colouring.  She  chatted  on  as  she  sat  there,  whilst  he 
stood  by  the  shoulder  of  her  horse.  Once  the  animal 
moved  as  though  tired  of  being  stationary.  He  laid  an 
ungloved  hand  upon  the  arched  neck  and  patted  it  by  way 
of  quieting  it.  The  hand  was  shapely,  and  on  the  little 
finger  was  a  ring  with  a  single  diamond  of  great  beauty. 

Bavenstone  returned  and  glanced  from  one  to  the 
other  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  arching  of  the  brows. 

"  You  see  we  have  introduced  ourselves,"  said  Alauda, 
who  detected  no  sign  of  surprise.  "I  have  been  much 
interested  in  all  Major  CDene  has  been  telling  me  about 
his  regiment.  Thank  you  so  much.  Captain  Ravenstone. 
I  will  have  the  ointment  applied  directly  I  get  home  ;  but 
first  I  must  have  my  gallop.  Which  way  are  you  going, 
Major  O'Dene  ?     I  will  ride  part  of  the  way  with  you." 

Shah  Adam-u-din  assured  her  truthfully  that  he  would 
be  delighted  to  have  a  companion.  Ravenstone's  face 
clouded.  He  had  met  Alauda  at  the  castle  and  at 
CheverelFs  house  several  times.  Like  the  rest  of  his  sex, 
he  was  attracted ;  and  when  this  delightful  American  girl 
set  convention  aside  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his 
fellows,   and   with    her    graceful    ease    established    good 
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comradeship,  he  had  no  criticism  to  offer ;  but  when  she 
extended  the  privilege  to  a  Muhammadan,  even  though 
he  might  be  as  cultured  and  refined  as  himself,  his  whole 
nature  rose  in  revolt. 

"  I  will  ride  home  with  you  myself  and  have  a  look  at 
the  pony,"  said  Ravenstone,  hastily. 

"  How  can  you  spare  the  time  ?  "  she  protested.  "  I 
know  how  busy  you  are  in  the  morning.  You  will  have 
to  overhaul  the  new  batch  that  arrived  last  night.  I 
heard  they  were  expected.  Come  along,  Major  CDene. 
Let's  have  a  good  gallop.  I  know  my  horse  wants  to 
stretch  its  legs.     You  lead  the  way." 

Shah  Adam-u-din  was  already  in  the  saddle,  and 
without  waiting  for  further  protest  from  the  Englishman, 
he  sent  his  Arab  forward.  Alauda  brought  her  animal  to 
his  side,  and  together  they  left  the  compound  at  a  sharp 
trot.  It  was  not  until  they  had  reached  the  open  country 
beyond  the  trim  hedges  and  English-looking  fields  of  the 
Remount  farm  that  they  gave  the  horses  their  heads. 

"  Will  your  horse  jump  ?  "  asked  Major  Adam-u-din. 

"  Like  a  bird  !  I  will  back  him  against  that  Arab  of 
yours  any  day,"  cried  Alauda,  in  reply. 

He  smiled  at  her  enthusiasm  and  said,  "  We  will  take 
a  bee-line  for  those  trees  over  there.  It  is  good  going  all 
the  way,  so  we  need  not  mind  putting  on  the  pace." 

The  hoofs  rattled  in  a  chorus  of  thuds,  and  not  a  word 
was  spoken  by  the  riders  in  the  intense  enjoyment  of  the 
ride.  The  trees  indicated  as  their  goal  were  a  couple  of 
miles  away,  and  by  the  time  they  were  reached,  the  Arab, 
as  well  as  Alauda's  horse,  was  ready  to  slacken  the  pace  to 
a  walk.  Major  Adam-u-din  pulled  up  under  the  shade  of 
one  of  the  hoary  old  banyan  trees  to  let  the  syces  come 
up  with  them. 

"  Do  you  care  to  go  any  further  ?  "  he  asked.  "  If 
not,  I  will  ride  a  little  way  back  with  you." 
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"  How  far  is  the  camp  from  here  ?  " 
"  Under  four  miles." 

"  Then  I  will  go  on.  I  want  to  see  the  tents  and  the 
men.     Will  you  take  me  over  the  camp,  if  I  come  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure ;  I  shall  be  proud  to  do  so.  You 
have  seen  native  troops  before,  of  course." 

"  No,  I  haven't.  I  don't  happen  to  have  visited  any 
place  where  they  have  been  stationed,"  she  answered. 

"  Your  British  native  army  is  a  fine  body  of  men,  and 
you  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  them." 

"I  think  you're  making  a  mistake,  Major  O'Dene. 
Fm  not  English." 

"  Not  English  !  ".he  exclaimed  in  astonishment.  "  You 
look  and  speak  like  one  of  that  nation." 

"Fm  American.  IVe  been  in  England  a  good  deal, 
and  in  Paris,  and  in  other  places  on  the  Continent ;  but 
I'm  American  to  the  backbone.  I  hope  that  you  are  not 
disappointed  to  find  that  I  don't  belong  to  your  nation." 

She  glanced  at  him  gaily,  ready  to  receive  the  obvious 
compliment.     It  came,  but  the  words  surprised  her. 

"  I  should  be  proud  to  belong  to  the  same  nation  as 
yourself,  Miss  Lawrence ;  but  I  am  neither  English  nor 
American.     I  am  a  native  of  this  country." 

She  turned  in  her  saddle  to  gaze  at  him  in  sheer 
astonishment.     Then  she  laughed. 

"  I  know  !  You  are  an  Englishman  born  out  of  your 
native  country  ;  born  in  India  instead." 

He  smiled  at  her  solution  of  the  mystery.  "My 
father  and  mother  were  both  Asiatics  and  belonged  to 
Mysore.  Perhaps  my  remote  ancestors  may  have  come 
originally  from  Arabia ;  but  that  would  still  make  me  of 
Asiatic  origin.  Some  of  my  ancestors  fought  under  the 
banner  of  Haider  Ali,  the  Moslem  ruler  of  Mysore,  and 
my  great-grandfather  held  a  commission  in  Tippu  Sultan's 
army.     We  have  been  soldiers  for  generations." 
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She  listened  with  absorbing  interest,  unembarrassed 
by  the  strange  companion  she  had  chosen  for  her 
morning's  ride.  It  so  happened  that  he  was  the  first 
native  gentleman  with  whom  she  had  ever  spoken. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  rather  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  the  country,"  she  said.  "  Do  I  understand  that  your 
ancestors  fought  against  the  English  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  we  fought  to  the  death  for  the  country 
which  we  had  conquered  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and 
held  by  the  strength  of  our  arms  and  by  our  valour ;  but 
the  English  prevailed  ;  not  through  mere  brute  strength, 
but  by  strategy  and  superiority  of  arms." 

They  had  ridden  on  beyond  the  tope  and  were  cantering 
easily.  The  tents  of  the  encampment  came  into  view  on 
the  level  horizon  of  the  plateau  land.  They  were  pitched 
in  neat  rows  and  gleamed  white  in  the  morning  sun. 
The  horses  were  also  picketed  in  rows,  each  hind  foot 
tied  by  a  heel-rope  to  a  peg.  They  had  already  been 
groomed  and  were  eating  grass  from  bundles  cut  and 
brought  in  the  day  before.  The  smoke  curled  upwards  in 
light  wreaths  from  the  mess  and  stable  fires,  where  the 
camp  cooks  were  busy  preparing  the  rice  for  the  mid- 
day meal,  and  grinding  the  condiments  for  the  pillao. 
The  men  were  boiling  gram  for  the  horses.  It  was  a  busy 
little  world  that  had  risen  up  on  the  plain,  and  it  was 
ruled  by  strict  discipline.  After  a  certain  time  it  would 
disappear  as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen ;  and  the  plateau 
with  its  broad  solitudes,  its  clear,  pure  atmosphere  would 
be  left  to  the  quiet  possession  of  the  birds  and  wild  beasts. 

Alauda  pressed  on,  Shah  Adam-u-din  allowing  her  to 
set  the  pace.  She  did  not  draw  rein  till  she  had  reached 
the  first  of  the  tents. 

"Now  that  you  have  come  so  far,  you  will  have  a 
look  round  at  the  horses,  won't  you  ?  "  he  said. 

She  was  out  of  the  saddle  before  he  could  offer  her  a 
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hand.  He  beckoned  to  an  orderly,  who  took  her  horse  to 
hold  it  until  the  syce  arrived.  He  dismounted  himself 
and  led  the  way  to  the  spot  where  a  long  line  of  swinging 
tails  switched  contentedly.  The  men  were  occupied  in 
various  ways.  Many  were  cleaning  their  accoutrements, 
seated  in  groups  and  chattering  among  themselves  as  they 
worked,  with  the  gaiety  that  is  the  special  gift  of  the 
Oriental.  Some  were  being  drilled ;  others  were  attending 
to  the  earthen  pots  in  which  the  small  brown  beans  for 
the  horses  were  seething.  From  the  adjoining  tank  came 
a  string  of  water-carriers,  bearing  dripping  jars  upon  their 
shoulders. 

"  What  a  wonderful  scene ! "  cried  Alauda,  in  keen 
appreciation.  "  Tell  me,  now,  are  those  men  all  of  the 
same  nationality  as  yourself  ?  If  I  may  say  so,  they  look 
a  great  deal  darker." 

"  They  are  mostly  Mysoreans  like  myself.  Some  are 
Moslems ;  some  are  Hindus,"  he  replied. 

"  They  all  seem  alike  to  me." 

"  Thafs  because  your  eye  is  not  accustomed  to  the 
difference  in  their  appearance  in  dress  and  bearing.  You 
can  tell  the  difference  between  a  Frenchman  and  an 
American,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"I  think  I  can  do  that  without  much  difficulty.  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  can  do  better,  I  can  distinguish  an 
Englishman  from  an  American." 

"  The  difference  between  a  Moslem  and  a  Hindu  is 
infinitely  greater,  even  though  they  have  lived  together  for 
centuries," 

"  I  wonder  that  they  have  not  amalgamated  under 
British  rule,"  she  remarked. 

"  They  will  never  mingle  and  lose  their  identity  in  one 
nation,"  said  Shah  Adam-u-din  with  conviction.  "  They 
have  lived  side  by  side  for  centuries  without  amalgamation. 
The   two  systems,  Hinduism  and   Muhammadanism,  are 
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totally  distinct  in  laws,  religion,  institutions,  observances, 
even  in  food  and  dress.  The  one  is  a  conservative  federa- 
tion, the  other  is  a  democratic  system  tending  towards 
socialism ;  although  it  is  not  without  certain  strong 
imperial  instincts  where  leaders  are  concerned,  especially 
if  the  leaders  should  call  forth  service  and  devotion  in  the 
cause  of  religion."" 

She  listened  with  delight ;  and  as  she  listened  her  eyes 
dwelt  upon  the  men  about  whom  he  spoke.  The  majority 
of  them,  being  off  duty,  were  not  in  uniform.  Each  man 
wore  what  pleased  him  best.  AVhite  and  red  predominated, 
as  i^  usual  with  the  people  of  South  India.  Many  of 
them  had  put  on  a  warm  sleeveless  waistcoat  of  scarlet 
cloth  richly  embroidered  with  yellow  and  green  braid  ;  it 
was  worn  over  the  long  white  cotton  coat.  Others  had 
red  or  blue  flannel  coats.  These  were  the  Hindus.  In 
the  clear,  bright  rays  of  the  Indian  sun  the  scene  was 
brilliant  and  arresting. 

"  Is  the  Imperial  Service  a  part  of  the  British  army  ? '' 
she  asked. 

"  No ;  if  it  were  I  should  not  be  holding  the  com- 
mission of  a  major  in  its  ranks,"  answered  Shah  Adam-u- 
din  with  decision. 

"  Why  should  you  not  hold  a  command  in  the  British 
army  ? " 

"  I  could  not  accept  service  on  the  present  conditions. 
A  native  is  not  permitted  to  hold  a  command  such  as 
I  hold  in  the  Imperial  Service.  The  highest  rank  possible 
for  him  to  attain  in  the  British  army  places  him  beneath 
the  youngest  subaltern.  I  was  educated  in  England  at  a 
big  public  school ;  I  went  to  Oxford ;  I  have  travelled  on 
the  Continent,  and  have  seen  your  country  under  the  same 
conditions  as  surround  other  travellers  of  good  birth  and 
ample  means.  Yet  if  I  entered  the  British  military  service 
in  India — the  doors  are  closed  altogether  against  me  in 
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the  English  army — I  should  always  be  subordinate  to  the 
subaltern.  I  could  never  be  entertained  at  an  officer's 
mess,  nor  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  dine  with  men 
like  the  Superintendent  of  the  Remount  Depot." 

"  It  seems  strange ;  but  I  suppose  the  English  know 
their  own  interests  best.    Have  you  met  Major  Cheverell  ? " 

"  I  think  I  may  claim  him  as  something  more  than  a 
mere  acquaintance.  We  were  at  Harrow  together,  and 
I  spent  my  holidays  several  times  at  his  father's  house  in 
Cheshire." 

They  had  been  up  and  down  the  lines  of  picketed 
chargers,  and  he  had  explained  to  her  the  system  of 
Sillidari,  by  which  each  man  owned  his  horse  and  pro- 
vided himself  with  his  arms  and  accoutrements;  how  they 
all  possessed  a  piece  of  land  in  their  native  villages  ;  and 
at  harvest  time  took  a  month's  leave  to  help  in  the 
reaping  and  to  share  the  profit  with  their  families. 

Talking  thus  Major  Adam-u-din  and  his  companion 
arrived  at  the  other  end  of  the  camp.  A  group  of  Hindu 
sowars  was  seated  on  the  grass  just  beyond  the  limits, 
listening  to  an  oration  delivered  by  a  young  Hindu.  It 
was  Chandraswamy  himself,  who  had  taken  the  camp  on 
his  way  back  from  Mysore.  Shah  Adam-u-din  looked  at 
him  with  undisguised  contempt. 

"  A  preacher  of  religion  ?  "  asked  Alauda,  following  his 
glance  and  noting  the  expression.  She  suspected  religious 
intolerance  on  his  part. 

"  Nothing  so  harmless.  He  is  one  of  those  poisonous 
sedition-mongers,  trying  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disaffection 
to  the  ruling  power.  We  should  have  made  short  work 
of  such  vermin  in  the  old  days."  A  gleam  of  racial  hatred 
shone  in  his  large  hazel-brown  eyes  as  he  continued, 
"  When  we  ruled  the  land  such  men  as  those  grovelled  at 
our  feet.  They  were  our  slaves,  our  humble  slaves.  They 
did  not  dream  of  criticizing  our  methods.     One  look,  one 
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whisper  that  savoured  of  disloyalty  and  they  were  doomed 
men." 

"  Deported  promptly,  I  suppose." 

"  The  snake  that  bears  poison  under  its  fangs  is  not 
deported ;  nor  is  it  tried  by  a  jury  of  serpents.  The 
sedition-wallahs  were  put  beyond  the  power  of  speech  by 
the  aid  of  their  own  turbans  and  the  strong  branch  of  a 
tree.  There  they  were  left  to  hang  as  a  warning  to  others. 
Now  the  snake  is  allowed  to  live  and  to  spread  its  poisonous 
doctrines  and  incite  a  dangerous  hatred  and  rancour  in 
the  hearts  of  ignorant  men  against  your  people." 

"  My  people  !  " 

"  Forgive  me !  I  forgot  for  the  moment  that  you 
were  not  of  England," 

"I,  like  you,  am  a  spectator.  I  am  not  one  of  the 
ruling  race,  so  I  escape  anger  and  hatred." 

"  Pardon  me,  you  are  mistaken  !  The  Hindus  hate 
the  Moslems  as  much  as  they  hate  the  English.  Their 
sedition  is  directed  equally  against  us  all.  They  exclude 
Moslems  from  office  wherever  it  is  possible,  and  they  treat 
them  with  disrespect  and  contumely.  We  wait,  as  a 
nation  which  has  bowed  to  the  will  of  Allah  and  accepted 
His  decree,  for  our  conquerors  to  keep  order  and  administer 
justice  impartially.  We  Avait  and  watch  to  see  if  there 
be  sufficient  strength  in  the  hand  that  holds  the  sceptre. 
If  it  fails  to  protect  us  from  open  insult  and  tyranny, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  act  for  ourselves.  The  mediator 
who  is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  combatants  apart  with 
either  hand  must  expect  deadly  blows.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  Moslems  of  India  will  never  be  obliged  to  resort  to 
self-protection  ;  that  they  will  never  be  brought  into  con- 
flict with  over-confident  aggressive  Hindus  who  are  deluded 
into  thinking  that  the  English  Government  will  support 
them  in  their  aggression.  It  would  be  a  bad  day  for 
Britain  if  ever  such  a  crisis  arose." 
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Thej  had  approached  the  large  tent  that  was  pitched 
a  little  apart  from  the  rest.  Two  servants  issued  from  it, 
one  bearing  a  couple  of  chairs,  the  other  a  tray  of  coffee. 

"  You  must  taste  my  coffee.  Miss  Lawrence.  I  always 
have  a  cup  when  I  return  from  my  morning  ride  or  from 
parade." 

The  seats  were  placed  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  close  by, 
and  half  an  hour  passed  quickly  and  pleasantly. 

"  Now  I  must  be  getting  home,"  said  Alauda. 

"  I  am  coming  part  of  the  way  to  show  you  a  shorter 
road  to  the  castle,"  he  replied. 

Once  more  they  were  in  the  saddle.  As  they  galloped 
across  the  open  country  with  the  enjoyment  that  is  the 
heritage  of  youth  all  over  the  world,  distinctions  of  race, 
religion  and  nationality  were  forgotten.  They  reached  the 
road  leading  to  Hosur,  and  Major  Adam-u-din  pulled  up. 

"  I  think  you  can  find  your  way  easily  now.  I  need 
not  go  further,"  he  said. 

In  the  far  distance  he  had  caught  sig-ht  of  the  white 
helmets  of  the  Englishmen  from  the  Depot.  Something 
prompted  him  to  leave  her  and  let  her  meet  them  alone. 
He  had  had  enough  experience  of  the  English,  both  in 
Lidia  and  in  England,  to  comprehend  that  in  their  opinion 
the  American  woman  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  con- 
vention in  condescension  towards  himself.  He  liked  her 
none  the  less  for  her  independence  of  action  and  her  uncon- 
ventional attitude.  Her  companionship  had  brought  back 
the  memory  of  the  happy  days  of  his  boyhood,  when  he 
was  received  on  an  equality  by  his  schoolfellow's  family  as 
if  he  belonged  to  the  ruling  race.  Alauda  had  been 
different  from  all  the  Anglo-Indians  he  had  ever  met. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  in  her  manner  that  he  could  pick 
out  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  other  women.  It  was  her 
general  bearing,  her  frankness,  the  entire  absence  of  self- 
consciousness,  above  all  her  perfect  confidence  in  herself 
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and  hira,  that  lifted  her  out  of  the  crowd  and  set  her  apart 
as  something  more  acceptable,  more  admirable  than  the 
rest.     It  left  him  profoundly  moved  and  deeply  grateful. 

Alauda  galloped  on  at  a  steady  pace  until  she  met 
Cheverell  and  Dereham.     She  pulled  up. 

"  Well ;  what  luck  ?     Have  you  found  the  horses  ?  " 

"  No  ;  nor  seen  any  trace  of  them,"  replied  Dereham. 

"  That's  odd.  They  can't  have  gone  very  far  away 
after  the  long  march  from  the  station." 

"  They  have  probably  made  their  way  into  one  of  the 
patches  of  jungle,"  said  Cheverell.  "Govinda's  syces  are 
out,  and  I  have  sent  two  of  my  own  men.  Also  half  a 
dozen  men  from  Hosur  have  joined  in  the  search.  You're 
out  late,  Alauda  ;  where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  I  rode  as  far  as  the  Sillidar  camp — such  a  pretty 
sight  in  the  morning  !  " 

"  I'm  coming  to  call  upon  your  aunt,  by-and-by," 
said  Dereham.  "  I  hope  I  shall  find  her  at  home ;  and 
you,  too.  Miss  Lawrence." 

"  As  far  as  I  know  we  shall  both  be  in,  and  delighted 
to  see  you,  at  least  I  can  say  that  for  myself,  and  feel 
pretty  certain  that  I  may  say  it  for  my  aunt  as  well," 
replied  Alauda,  heartily. 

Cheverell  glanced  sharply  at  her  and  then  at  Dereham. 
He  drew  up  the  reins  and  said — 

"We  must  be  off,  Dereham.  You  must  be  eettina- 
home,  Alauda.  The  sun  is  too  hot  for  you  to  be  out 
in  it  much  longer.  We  shall  have  rain  before  long  with 
this  heat." 

They  rode  on  until  they  were  near  the  Depot,  when 
Cheverell  said — 

"  Do  you  mind  going  on  by  yourself.  I  want  to  speak 
to  Breydon.     I  think  I  shall  find  him  at  his  house." 

"  I'll  come  with  you,"  replied  Dereham. 

"  All  right ;  I  shan't  keep  you  five  minutes." 
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They  turned  in  at  the  gate  and  rode  up  to  the 
verandah.  Mrs.  Breydon  was  seated  at  a  small  table 
busy  with  some  work.  She  glanced  up  at  the  sound  of 
hoofs,  expecting  to  see  her  husband. 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Breydon  ;  is  your  husband  in  ?  " 

"He  hasn''t   returned  from  the  lines   yet.     You  will 

find "   her   voice  died   away  as  her  eyes  fell  on  his 

companion. 

Dereham,  seeing  a  lady,  had  taken  off  his  hat  mechani- 
cally in  anticipation  of  the  introduction,  which  came  the 
next  moment  from  the  courtly  soldier. 

"  Mrs.  Breydon,  this  is  my  friend.  Sir  David  Dereham, 
who  has  come  to  pay  the  Remount  Depot  a  visit.  I'll  go 
to  the  lines  at  once  and  catch  your  husband  before  he 
leaves.     Good  morning." 

He  turned  his  horse  at  once  without  waiting  for  a 
response.  He  was  too  much  hurried  to  note  the  curious 
expression  upon  his  friend's  face,  a  look  of  surprise  not 
unmixed  with  confusion. 

Dereham  pressed  his  horse  closer  to  the  verandah. 
"  Brenda ! " 

She  leaned  forward  with  uplifted  hand.  "  Go  !  "  she 
cried,  in  her  clear  vibrating  tone.  "  Go  !  You  are  not 
wanted  here ! " 

He  stared  at  her,  and,  without  another  word,  trotted 
off  after  his  host. 


CHAPTER   IX 

True  to  his  word,  Dereham  appeared  at  the  castle  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  the  regulation  time  in  India  for  paying 
calls.  Cheverell  did  not  possess  a  brougham,  but  he  lent 
his  friend  a  dog-cart.  The  air  still  retained  some  of  its 
freshness,  and  the  heat  was  nothing  like  that  of  the  plains. 
The  interior  of  the  castle  was  refreshingly  cool,  and 
pleasant  with  its  scent  of  flowers  and  its  softened  light 
after  the  glare  outside.  There  was  something  in  the 
atmosphere  that  gave  an  impression  of  refined  luxury. 
It  appealed  strongly  to  his  senses.  The  presence  of  the 
two  girls  in  the  drawing-room,  clothed  in  cool  linen 
garments  of  delicate  tint,  completed  the  picture.  They 
rose  to  greet  him  as  he  entered,  and  Vida's  colour 
deepened  slightly  from  self-consciousness  as  she  touched 
his  hand.  She  had  met  him  in  Madras  more  than  once, 
so  they  were  old  acquaintances  in  a  way. 

"  You  got  safely  home,  Miss  Alpheton,"  he  said, 
looking  into  her  eyes  more  from  habit  than  with  any 
special  attention.  "  I  did  not  like  letting  you  go  alone  ; 
but  I  felt  bound  to  follow  Cheverell  because  of  breakfast. 
He  is  a  busy  man,  and  likes  to  have  it  punctually." 

"  I  was  quite  safe,"  she  replied,  dropping  her  eyes  and 
raising  them  again. 

"  You  were  very  brave  to  follow  us.  Why  didn't  you 
come  too.  Miss  Lawrence  ? " 

"I  thought,  under  the  circumstances,  you  would  be 
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better  without  any  women  to  escort.  I  know  Major 
Cheverell  of  old,  and  I  was  afraid  he  would  find  us  in 
the  way.  Where  work  is  concerned  he  doesn't  want  any 
of  the  sex  around." 

"  He  asked  us  himself,"  cried  Vida. 

"  You  don't  know  him  as  well  as  I  do,"  said  Alauda? 
calmly. 

"  So  you  went  to  the  camp  instead,  and  had  a  look  at 
the  Maharajah's  troops.  By  the  way,  how  did  you  find 
the  camp  ?  "  asked  Dereham,  veiling  his  curiosity  under 
a  careless  manner. 

"Major  Adam-u-din  was  my  guide." 

He  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment  that  he  could  not 
hide.  Vida,  jealous  of  the  deflection  of  his  attention  from 
herself,  began  to  explain.  She  had  heard  the  story  from 
Alauda  herself. 

"Miss  Lawrence  met  him  at  Captain  Ravenstone's 
bungalow." 

Dereham's  surprise  was  not  lessened.     At  this  moment 
Mrs.  Quinbury  entered.    When  the  greetings  were  over  and        J 
the  visitor  had  reseated  himself,  he  returned  to  the  subject.        ^ 

"  I  suppose  Ravenstone  introduced  you  to  the  native  ? '' 
Something  in  Alauda's  straight  and  steady  gaze  made  him 
add  with  a  heartiness  that  he  did  not  feel,  "  Shah  Adam- 
u-din  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  soldier,  isn't  he  ?  He  was 
down  in  Madras  when  we  were  there  playing  in  the  polo 
tournament  on  the  Island.  He  captained  the  Imperial 
Service  team." 

"  I  remember  him  well ! "  cried  Alauda.  "  I  asked  one 
or  two  people  at  the  time  who  he  was,  but  no  one  seemed 
to  know  his  name.  '  Some  native,'  or  '  some  Rajah,'  was 
the  reply  given  to  my  questions.  He  played  polo 
magnificently." 

"  Did  Captain  Ravenstone  introduce  you  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Quinbury,  regarding  Alauda  with  a  shade  of  perplexity. 
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"No,  auntie;  I  just  introduced  myself,"  she  replied 
without  any  embarrassment  or  misgiving.  Turning  to 
Dereham,  she  continued,  "It  really  was  a  fine  sight.  I 
got  Major  Adam-u-din  to  take  me  over  the  camp  and  he 
showed  me  the  horses.  Then  he  rode  back  with  me.  We 
had  just  parted  when  I  met  you  and  the  Major." 

For  a  moment  no  one  had  any  remark  to  make.  Mrs. 
Quinbury,  herself  an  American,  alone  understood  the 
situation.  She  knew  that  there  was  nothing  out  of  the 
way  in  it  as  far  as  Alauda  and  her  trans-Atlantic  up- 
bringing was  concerned ;  but  she  had  lived  long  enough 
in  India,  as  the  wife  of  an  Indian  official,  to  know  what 
was  passing  in  the  mind  of  Dereham  and  of  the  English 
girl.  She  inwardly  resented  their  attitude,  and  she  was 
conscious  of  wishing  that  her  niece  was  a  little  less  uncon- 
ventional. 

"  The  English  in  India  do  not  cultivate  the  society  of 
native  gentlemen  to  any  great  extent,"  she  said,  addressing 
her  words  to  her  visitor.  "  My  niece  feels  at  liberty  to 
improve  her  acquaintance  with  the  people  if  it  pleases 
her." 

"  It  is  so  impossible  to  become  intimate  with  Muham- 
madans  and  Hindus,"  replied  Dereham,  with  eagerness. 
He  felt  that  he  could  say  more  to  Mrs.  Quinbury  than  to 
Alauda  on  the  subject.  "There  are  so  many  obstacles. 
We  cannot  know  them  even  as  well  as  we  know  the  natives 
of  some  other  parts  of  Asia." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Alauda,  who  had  no  sort  of  doubt  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  her  conduct  in  this  as  in  other  matters. 

"  There  is  no  reciprocity.  Ever  since  we  have  occupied 
the  country  we  have  been  rigidly  excluded  from  the  home 
life  of  the  Indians,  especially  the  Hindus  and  Muhamma- 
dans.  The  only  people  who  have  voluntarily  lifted  the 
veil  are  the  Parsees ;  and  they  are  in  a  very  small 
minority." 
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"  Has  the  fault  been  with  them  or  with  you  ? "  asked 
Alauda. 

"  With  them,  of  course.  It  all  has  to  do  with  the 
question  of  caste." 

"  Major  Adara-u-din  is  a  Muhammadan,  so  the  question 
of  caste  does  not  enter  into  this  case,"  said  Alauda,  quietly. 

"  All  the  same  he  is  a  native  with  Oriental  ideas  and 
practices  concerning  home  life,  which  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  the  European  or  American.  For 
instance,  take  the  subject  of  marriage.  He  is  a  poly- 
gamist.  His  religion  allows  him  four  wives ;  and  being 
a  man  of  means  he  probably  has  the  full  number,  each 
established  in  quarters  of  her  own  with  a  staff  of  servants 
and  handmaids.  If  we  tried  to  visit  Shah  Adam-u-din  on 
reciprocal  terms  we  should  have  to  accept  his  four  wives — 
supposing  that  they  would  consent  to  come  out ;  invite  them 
and  return  their  hospitality,  recognizing  them  collectively, 
as  your  aunt  is  recognized  as  the  district  officer's  wife.  The 
situation  would  be  preposterous.  It  would  be  still  worse 
with  the  Hindus.  They  would  not  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  status  of  their  wives  and  their  favourite 
dancing- girls  " — he  pulled  himself  up  sharply.  "  Good 
Heavens  !  What  confusion  there  would  be  !  "  he  concluded, 
with  a  laugh  and  a  glance  at  Mrs.  Quinbury. 

"  Native  women  are  so  uninteresting,"  said  Vida,  desiring 
to  show  where  her  sympathy  was.  "  They  have  no  educa- 
tion, and  can  talk  of  nothing  but  their  children  and 
jewels.  It  is  just  as  well  for  us  that  they  don't  seek  our 
acquaintance.  I  had  some  experience  of  the  zenanas  when 
I  was  staying  in  Madras  with  my  mother.  She  knew  the 
missionaries  and  we  went  to  one  or  two  parties  for  native 
ladies  at  the  Mission  house.  I  could  not  get  on  with 
them  at  all.  I  don't  think  I  should  feel  at  home  with  a 
man  who  had  four  wives  either.  It  is  so  contrary  to  our 
English  notions.*" 


I 
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She  gave  a  shake  of  her  delicate  shoulders  by  way  of  a 
shudder  at  such  a  monstrosity  as  a  polygamist.  Alaiida 
offered  no  interruption  to  the  views  expressed,  but  when 
both  had  finished,  she  said— 

"Major  Adani-u-din  has  no  wife.     He  is  a  widower.'' 

"  How  do  you  know  ? "  asked  Vida,  full  of  curiosity, 
and  raising  her  eyebrows  as  she  caught  Dereham's  eye. 

"  I  asked  him  about  himself,  just  as  I  should  have 
asked  an  American  about  his  circumstances.  We  were 
sitting  near  the  mess  tent  under  a  tree  drinking  coffee^ 
and  I  said  I  thought  that  camping  out  must  be  pleasant 
as  a  change  for  his  wife.  He  told  me  that  he  had  no 
wife,  she  died  three  years  ago ;  and  he  explained  that 
the  Moslem  women  of  good  birth  were  g-osJia,  which  means 
hidden  ;  and  they  would  not  dream  of  going  into  camp. 
I  inquired  if  they  were  happy,  and  he  said  that  they  were. 
They  had  their  children  and  their  household  to  occupy 
their  attention  and  time.  He  also  told  me  that  the  ladies 
of  his  family  were  very  well  educated  indeed.  Then  he 
laughed  at  me  for  being  so  interested  in  a  man's  estate, 
whether  he  had  a  wife  or  no.  He  had  noticed  it  in 
England,  I  said  that  he  ought  to  feel  complimented  at 
the  interest  taken  in  him  and  his  affairs.  It  was  a  mark 
of  our  regard  when  we  troubled  ourselves  to  gain  informa- 
tion about  a  man.  Of  course,  he  replied  just  as  you  might 
have  done.  Sir  David.  He  said  he  was  proud  to  find  that 
he  had  awakened  my  interest.  I  was  the  first  lady  he  had 
met  in  India  to  show  any.  As  a  rule  English  women  did 
not  care  even  to  know  his  name." 

"You  seem  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
with  him,"  remarked  Dereham,  drily. 

"I  had ;  and  I  could  have  stayed  talking  all  "the  morn- 
ing, he  knew  so  much  about  the  country." 

"  Naturally  ;  he's  of  the  country — country -born  ;  an 
Indian.      Quite    apart  from  his   merits   or   demerits,   or 

I 
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whether  he  possesses  four  wives  or  none  at  all,  it  is  not 
the  custom  among  us  to  admit  natives  into  the  family 
circle ;  is  it,  Mrs.  Quinbury  ?  "  said  Dereham,  appealing  to 
his  hostess  for  support. 

In  her  placid  manner  she  readily  assented,  saying  that 
she  received  a  visit  from  a  native  gentleman  now  and  then 
when  her  husband  wished  to  show  special  courtesy  to  any 
man.  It  was  also  a  visit  of  ceremony  which  could  not 
lead  to  any  intimacy. 

"  Intimacy  with  a  native  is  impossible,"  said  Dereham, 
turning  again  to  Alauda.  "  I  am  not  laying  down  rules 
of  my  own  making ;  I  am  simply  explaining  the  attitude 
which  after  a  knowledge  of  the  country  for  three  centuries 
we  English,  as  a  race,  have  thought  fit  to  adopt.  Do  you 
admit  the  negroes  of  your  own  country  into  your  houses 
on  an  equal  footing.  Miss  Lawrence  ?  " 

She  was  stirred  at  last,  and  she  glanced  at  him  with  an 
expression  that  was  not  free  from  anger. 

"  The  two  are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath. 
One  is  a  savage  ;  the  other  is  as  cultured  as  any  American." 

"All  the  same,  Sir  David  is  quite  right,"  remarked 
Vida  to  Mrs.  Quinbury.  Then  addressing  herself  to  Dere- 
ham, she  said,  "  Alauda  is  unconventional ;  she  always 
has  original  opinions  on  this  sort  of  subject."  She  was 
becoming  restless  under  what  she  considered  serious  con- 
versation. Without  waiting  for  comment  on  her  statement 
she  continued,  "  She  wanted  me  to  go  with  her  to  Captain 
Ravenstone's  bungalow  this  morning ;  but  I  thought  it 
best,  after  Major  CheverelFs  kind  invitation,  to  follow  him." 

Dereham  was  not  as  grateful  as  he  might  have  been  to 
Miss  Alpheton  for  her  sympathy  with  his  sentiments. 
The  implied  criticisms  of  Alauda's  action  found  still  less 
favour  in  his  eyes,  and  he  began  to  wonder  if  the  American 
had  taken  umbrage. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  offended  with  me  for  speaking 
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out  so  plainly,  Miss  Lawrence,"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of 
anxiety  in  his  voice. 

"  Not  in  the  least ;  we  are  all  entitled  to  our  own 
opinions,"  she  answered,  recovering  her  good-humour. 
"Now  tell  us  what  you  did  this  morning,  and  whether  you 
have  any  news  of  the  missing  horse." 

He  fell  into  her  vein  and  dropped  the  difficult  subject 
of  social  duties  between  Europeans  and  Asiatics. 

"  We  had  no  luck  at  all.  There  M'^asn't  time  to  go 
very  far,  as  Cheverell  had  business  at  home.  He  has  sent 
out  a  couple  of  mounted  men,  and  I  hope  they  will  be 
able  to  trace  the  horses.  By-the-by,  he  told  me  to 
remind  you,  Mrs.  Quinbury,  that  you  promised  to  come 
over  for  tea  and  tennis  this  afternoon." 

Dereham  devoted  the  rest  of  his  visit  to  his  hostess, 
and  then  rose  to  go.  As  he  passed  through  the  hall,  he 
encountered  Dharma  Govinda  just  entering,  accompanied 
by  an  elderly  man  of  his  own  nationality. 

"  Ah !  how  do  you  do.  Sir  David  ? "  cried  Govinda. 
"  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  that  your  horse  has  not  yet  been 
found.  I  am  in  the  same  case  as  yourself.  It  cannot  be 
helped.  You  remember  that  I  warned  you  that  it  was  a 
possible  contingency." 

"  You  have  sent  out  some  of  your  people  to  look  for 
the  horses,  I  am  told." 

"  Certainly,  Sir  David.  I  have  eight  fellows  scouring 
the  country  for  me." 

"  What  does  your  trainer  say  to  it  ?  " 

"He  is  in  Bangalore  just  now.  I  have  wired  to  him 
not  to  come  until  the  horse  is  found." 

Dereham  moved  on,  and  the  older  man  saluted  him  in 
the  customary  manner  by  touching  his  forehead  with  his 
hand.  Govinda  nodded  familiarly  as  he  had  seen  his 
companions  in  England  nod  to  each  other  in  farewell,  and 
he  said,  adopting  their  light  and  casual  tone— ^ 
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"  Ta !  ta !  Sir  David.  I  will  let  you  know  directly  I 
hear  news  of  the  animals." 

Again  Dereham  felt  impatient  at  the  man's  familiarity. 
He  glanced  at  the  motor-car  waiting  near  the  porch  as  he 
stepped  into  the  modest  two-wheeled  trap  belonging  to 
Cheverell.  It  was  not  exactly  envy  that  found  a  place  in 
his  breast ;  it  was  a  keen  sense  of  the  unfitness  of  things, 
that  he  should  be  driving  himself  whilst  a  Hindu  baboo, 
as  he  dubbed  Govinda,  should  be  rolling  along  in  luxurious 
fashion  in  one  of  the  latest  and  most  expensive  of  auto- 
mobiles. It  is  true  that  he  might  have  brought  out  a 
similar  car  with  him  if  he  had  chosen ;  but  as  he  had 
come  to  India  to  economize  after  five  years  of  over-spend- 
ing, the  car  had  been  rejected  as  unadvisable. 

Dharma  Govinda  asked  for  Mr.  Quinbury,  and  was 
shown  into  his  private  room.  The  district  officer  rose 
from  his  chair  at  the  writing-table,  where  he  had  just 
seated  himself  on  his  return  from  the  Kutcherry.  Having 
greeted  his  visitor  he  asked  the  name  of  his  companion. 

"  This  is  my  uncle,  Mr.  Chinaswamy.  He  has  come  to 
my  house  on  a  visit  connected  with  a  domestic  affair,  and 
begged  to  have  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  you.  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  bringing 
him." 

"I  am  very  pleased  to  see  him,"  replied  Quinbury, 
politely.     "  Does  he  understand  English  ?  " 

"  He  has  never  learned  the  language.  In  his  young 
days  he  had  to  be  content  with  what  the  village  school- 
master could  teach ;  and  there  was  no  thought  of  going 
to  England  then,"  replied  Govinda,  as  he  seated  himself 
in  that  particular  arm-chair  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  best  in  the  room. 

He  signed  to  his  uncle  to  be  seated  also ;  but  the 
courteous  old  man,  with  a  knowledge  of  what  was  due  to 
his  host,  remained  standing.     Quinbury  understood   his 
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action.  He  pushed  forward  the  chair  from  which  he  had 
himself  risen  on  their  entrance,  and  in  his  visitor"'s  own 
language  begged  him  to  take  it.  The  hesitation  and 
diffidence  on  the  old  man's  face  gave  place  to  gratification  ; 
and  the  deep-set  eyes  met  those  of  the  district  officer  with 
a  grateful  smile.  The  sub-collector  could  not  have  done 
him  a  greater  honour  than  in  giving  him  his  own  seat; 
and  in  so  doing  he  had  raised  him  to  a  more  important 
position  than  the  one  Dharma  Govinda  had  assumed 
uninvited. 

These  trivial  matters  of  courtesy,  so  important  in  the 
estimation  of  the  native,  irritated  some  of  Quinbury's 
colleagues.  Practical  men  with  socialistic  tendencies 
despised  the  smallness  of  mind  that  distinguished  dif- 
ferences in  chairs  offered  to  visitors,  especially  when  those 
visitors  came  on  business.  They  did  their  best  to  show 
that  it  was  of  no  importance  where  a  man  sat.  It  was 
the  man,  not  the  seat,  that  mattered.  In  the  busy  lives 
of  officials  there  was  no  time  for  these  trifling  con- 
siderations. 

Quinbury,  on  the  other  hand,  attached  due  importance 
to  eastern  methods  of  showing  courtesy.  He  recognized 
the  sensitive  temperament  that  clung  to  ancient  customs, 
and  that  distinguished  a  difference  in  seats,  and  showed 
a  jealous  appreciation  of  the  exact  spot  where  the 
master  of  the  house  received  his  visitors ;  whether  it  was 
on  the  threshold  or  in  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  whether 
he  remained  seated  or  stood  to  greet  them.  The  blunders 
made  through  ignorance  and  carelessness  in  this  respect 
have  given  rise  too  often  to  the  unmerited  charge  of 
arrogance  made  by  offended  natives. 

The  honours  were  done  with  due  propriety,  and  Quin- 
bury entered  at  once  into  the  business  he  had  in  hand.  He 
produced  the  copy  of  the  Flaming  Torch  that  had  come 
by  post  the  previous  morning. 
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"  I  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Dharma  Goviuda,  to  ask  if  you 
know  anything  of  this  publication  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  it." 

"  Have  you  read  it  ? "" 

"I  glanced  through  it  yesterday  on  my  return  from 
Madras.  There  are  a  few  grains  of  corn  with  a  great  deal 
of  chaff  that  is  worthless." 

"  Do  you  know  the  editor  and  proprietor  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  editor.  He  is 
a  young  lawyer  from  Bengal  who  has  come  down  South 
for  a  time  ;  a  harmless  youth,  Mr.  Quinbury,  but  a  shade 
too  zealous.  These  young  men  who  have  received  educa- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  who  are  without 
the  means  of  going  to  England,  where  they  would  learn 
the  English  language  as  they  could  never  learn  it  in  this 
country,  are  apt  in  their  ignorance  of  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  words  to  overstate  their  case." 

Quinbury  watched  the  Hindu  as  he  talked,  and  did  not 
interrupt.     When  he  had  finished  he  said — 

"  They  understand  their  own  language — and  I  under- 
stand it  as  well.  The  English  portion  of  the  paper  is 
more  moderate  in  its  expression  than  the  vernacular.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  writer  has  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Eno-lish  language." 

Govinda  smiled  broadly,  as  if  the  district  officer  had 
praised  him. 

"Ah,  well,  the  youths  of  the  present  day  are  often 
hot-headed  and  given  to  exaggeration." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  who  is  the  proprietor  ?  " 
"I  have  no  definite  information  on  that  point.  I 
believe  it  is  another  young  Hindu  who  is  labouring  under 
the  same  unfortunate  circumstances,  a  good  education  and 
no  field  for  his  talents.  What  educated  India  wants  in 
the  present  day  is  scope  and  opportunity." 

"If  the    men   would    turn    their    attention    to    the 
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development  of  trade — I  don't  mean  as  artisans  but  as 
skilled  experts,  supervising  and  directing  labour — they 
would  find  illimitable  scope  for  their  energies,"  replied 
Quinbury,  with  animation. 

"  One  can  hardly  expect,  in  this  country  or  in  your 
own,  men  with  university  degrees  to  supervise  and  direct 
labour,"  said  Govinda. 

"  It  would  be  only  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
fathers.  Education  is  not  meant  to  create  a  clerkly  class, 
but  to  fit  every  man  for  his  natural  work." 

"  If  that  was  the  intention  of  Government  in  estab- 
lishing schools  and  colleges,  why  did  it  offer  scholarships 
and  money  prizes  to  incite  students  to  gain  university 
degrees  ?  Had  it  been  the  wish  of  the  authorities  to  fit 
men  for  technical  work,  the  obvious  means  to  that  end 
would  have  been  the  establishment  of  technical  schools 
and  not  universities." 

"  The  policy  has  certainly  resulted  in  the  over-produc- 
tion of  B.A.'s — men  who  consider  that  their  talents  can 
only  be  exercised  in  the  office,"  admitted  Quinbury.  "  In 
my  opinion  it  is  a  result  to  be  regretted.  Instead  of  pro- 
ducing gratitude  for  their  privileges,  it  has  created  dis- 
content and  idleness." 

"  A  discontent  that  is  reasonable,  and  an  idleness  that 
is  forced,"  responded  the  Hindu.  "It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  men  who  ought  to  be  schoolmasters, 
clerks,  or  lawyers,  should  air  their  grievances  by  filling 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper  like  the  Flaming  Torch.'''' 

"  They  must  have  a  care  that  they  do  not  get  burned 
when  they  play  with  fire.  Editors  and  proprietors  of 
seditious  papers  are  dealt  with  summarily  in  these 
days." 

"They  are  prepared  to  suffer.  It  is  their  fate  and 
not  their  fault." 

"  You  seem  to  sympathize  with  these  malcontents,  Mr. 
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Dharma  Govinda,"  said  Quinbury,  with  a  touch  of 
sharpness. 

"  I  have  learned  to  sympathize  with  all  sorts  of  people 
in  my  residence  in  England,"  replied  Govinda,  expansively. 
"  With  men  like  yourself,  who  are  attempting  to  rule  a 
country  by  imposing  modern  western  methods  on  an  ancient 
eastern  nation ;  and  with  the  ruled,  whose  actions  are 
tested  by  a  foreign  standard,  who  are  misunderstood,  whose 
inner  life  is  a  closed  book.  I  sympathize  with  the  foreign 
monarch,  who  is  doing  his  best  through  his  ministers  to 
govern  his  unknown  subjects;  and  with  his  subjects,  who 
long  in  vain  for  men  of  their  own  race  to  be  set  in  autho- 
rity over  them." 

"Would  you  return  to  the  old  days  when  India 
suffered  under  the  despotic  rule  of  Hindu  kings  and 
Muhammadan  moguls  ?  "  asked  Quinbury. 

"  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  peasantry,  who 
form  the  backbone  of  India,  would  prefer  to  be  governed 
by  a  despotic  native  prince  rather  than  by  a  despotic 
foreign  power.  The  native  prince  is  of  the  people.  He 
understands  their  psychology,  and  he  knows  how  to  govern 
them  without  hurting  their  sensibilities.  He  judges  them 
as  one  of  them  would  judge  him ;  and  he  treats  them  as 
he  knows  they  would  treat  him  if  the  position  were 
reversed.  We  need  not  look  further  than  Mysore  itself 
to  see  the  system  I  am  suggesting — not  advocating,  let  me 
say — in  full  working  order.  There  they  have  a  perfectly 
organized  system  of  Government  modelled  on  that  of 
British  India,  and  officered  almost  entirely  by  Indians  with 
the  Maharajah  at  the  head  instead  of  the  Viceroy.  The 
result  is  eminently  satisfactory.  Any  one  can  see  that  it 
has  been  for  the  moral  and  material  good  of  the  people." 

"  You  imply  that  we  are  despotic." 

"  By  despotic  I  mean  that  you  legislate  for  the  people 
without  consulting  them.     I  admit  that  it  has  been  for 
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their  good  from  your  point  of  view.  Take  your  plague 
regulations  and  the  sanitary  rules  that  you  have  intro- 
duced into  towns,  matters  that  closely  touch  the  home  life 
of  the  natives.  They  have  been  imposed  without  con- 
sulting them.  There  are  other  things,  such  as  the  forest 
reserves,  which  have  equally  been  made  the  subject  of 
legislation  by  the  foreigners  without  consulting  the  man 
who  benefits  by  the  open  forest." 

"Surely  anyone  of  your  education  and  experience 
must  admit  that,  despotic  or  not,  we  have  endeavoured 
to .  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  of 
posterity." 

"  Of  course !  of  course ! "  cried  the  Hindu,  airily. 
"To  me  it  is  all  clear;  and  though  there  are  certain 
changes  I  should  like  to  see,  I  am  content." 

"  You  would  like  to  be  on  the  Viceroy's  Council,  for 
instance,"  said  Quinbury,  with  a  laugh  that  was  good- 
natured. 

"  Not  at  a,ll,  I  assure  you ;  but  I  should  like  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  Viceroy's 
Council,  and  even  in  the  election  of  the  Viceroy  himself." 

"That  is  a  long  way  off  at  present,"  said  Quinbury, 
with  conviction. 

Then  he  turned  to  his  other  visitor,  who  had  sat  silent 
throughout  the  conversation,  patiently  waiting  with  old- 
fashioned  courtesy  till  his  host  should  give  him  leave  to 
speak  by  addressing  him.  He  asked  in  the  old  man's 
language  if  he  had  understood  what  had  been  said.  The 
answer  was  in  the  negative.  He  inquired  if  he  was  in- 
terested in  the  nationalistic  movement  that  was  demanding 
self-government  and  reforms  of  all  kinds.  He  replied  that 
he  left  all  that  to  the  young  people. 

"  An  old  tree  has  fitted  itself  into  the  hillside  and 
adapted  itself,  root  and  branch,  to  its  situation ;  it  asks 
for    no   changes.     All    it  needs  is   the   continuation   of 
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benefits,  protection  from  evil  influences  outside,  the 
thunderbolt,  the  blast  of  the  cyclone,  and  the  wood- 
cutter's axe." 

"  Then  you  would  advise  the  young  generation  to  be 
content  with  the  hillside  which  was  good  enough  for 
their  fathers." 

"No  young  tree  can  stand  upon  the  exact  spot  occu- 
pied by  the  old  one.  There  may  be  need  for  search  of 
fresh  ground,  but  that  is  the  business  of  the  young  and 
not  the  old." 

He  told  Quinbury  that  he  held  an  appointment  in  the 
service  of  Dharma  Govinda's  father  as  agent  for  the  pur- 
chase of  grain  in  Mysore.  He  was  doing  the  work  which 
in  the  old  days  would  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  son. 

Presently  the  district  officer  rose  from  his  chair  pre- 
paratory to  dismissing  his  guests.  He  turned  to  the 
younger  man  and  said — 

"  You  would  oblige  me  if  you  could  give  the  editor  of 
the  Flaming  Torch  a  hint  that  he  must  not  allow  his  pen 
to  run  away  with  him.  Tell  him  that  it  would  be  better 
if  he  could  Avrite  moderately  upon  these  burning  questions 
which  are  so  much  to  the  fore  just  now." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  my  best.  I  have  more  than 
once  warned  these  hot-headed  youngsters  against  being 
too  fiery  in  their  language,  and  have  pointed  out  that 
the  words  they  use  mean  more  than  they  intend," 

"And  see  if  you  can  discover  the  name  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  paper.  I  note  that  it  is  printed  in  Mysore. 
An  appeal  on  our  part  to  the  Mysore  Government  to 
suppress  the  paper  and  deport  the  editor  and  proprietor 
would  be  acted  on  at  once.  The  Government  has  no 
sympathy  with  extremists." 

"Nor  have  I.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  the  new 
spirit  until  it  becomes  impatient  of  control.  Then  it 
fosters  lawlessness  in  unbalanced  minds,  and  it  is  a  source 
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of  immeasurable  danger.  The  Mysore  authorities  have 
absolutely  no  sympathy  with  excess,"  replied  Govinda, 
with  a  smoothness  that  caused  Quinbury  to  smile. 
"  Before  I  take  my  leave  there  is  a  little  matter  I  would 
inquire  about,  Mr.  Quinbury.  I  understand  that  there  is 
a  vacancy  in  the  Kutcherry  for  a  clerk." 

"  It  is  filled  up.  There  were  eighty  applicants  for  it," 
replied  the  district  officer. 

"  I  hope  you  have  secured  a  man  who  is  satisfactory." 

"I  believe  so.  He  is  a  B.A.,  and  not  a  member  of 
any  secret  society ;  nor  does  he  mix  himself  up  with 
politics.     One  has  to  be  careful  in  these  days." 

"  Quite  so ;  some  of  the  extremists  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  nothing  less  than  murderers,"  said  Govinda. 
"  We  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  men  of  that 
stamp." 

"  You  may  well  say  that.  Such  people  must  be  kept 
out  of  public  office.  I  wish  that  they  could  be  content 
to  follow  the  calling  of  their  ancestors  and  leave  politics 
alone.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  find 
servants  because  the  younger  generation  with  the  better 
education  seeks  employment  in  shops  and  offices  in  the 
larger  towns.  My  waterman  is  too  old  for  his  work,  and 
I  proposed  that  his  son  should  take  his  place.  He 
informed  me  that  his  boy  was  a  clerk  in  the  telegraph 
service,  and  had  no  intention  whatever  of  following  his 
father's  calling." 

As  he  talked  he  courteously  conducted  his  visitors 
through  the  hall,  and  Govinda  expressed  a  hope  that 
Mrs.  Quinbury  was  quite  well.  The  reply  was  that  she 
was  in  excellent  health.  He  half  hoped  that  he  might 
have  been  invited  into  the  drawing-room.  It  would  have 
been  an  opportunity  for  displaying  his  European  manners 
for  her  edification ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  impress  his  relative  with  his  importance 
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when  he  saw  the  intimate  footing  on  which  he  stood  in 
the  family  of  the  sub-collector. 

The  hint  was  not  taken,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the 
car  was  spinning  along  the  road  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles 
an  hour,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  owner  and  the  inward 
terror  of  his  relative,  accustomed  to  the  slow  movement  of 
the  bullock -cart. 

At  the  house  they  found  Chandraswamy.  He  had  been 
watching  eagerly  for  their  return. 

"  Did  you  ask  for  the  post  in  the  Kutcherry  ?  " 

"  I  did ;  but  without  success.  I  think  the  district 
officer  must  have  heard  something  about  you.  He  said 
he  didn't  want  a  man  who  mixed  himself  up  in  politics  or 
was  a  member  of  any  secret  society.  He  would  rather  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  such  brutes.  Such  people  must 
be  kept  out  of  office.  They  ought  to  be  content  to  follow 
the  calling  of  their  ancestors  and  let  politics  alone.  You 
would  do  better  to  adopt  your  grandfather's  trade  and 
draw  water.  His  own  waterman  is  old  and  past  work. 
There  is  an  opening  for  you  ! " 

Chandraswamy 's  eye  flashed.  "Draw  water  for  a 
Feringhi  and  his  servants,  indeed  !  Does  he  not  remember 
that  they  are  pariahs,  not  fit  to  pass  on  the  same  side  of 
the  road  where  I  am  walking?  The  arrogant  upstart 
Feringhi !  Ah !  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  he  and  his 
fellows  will  be  made  to  eat  their  own  words ;  and  perhaps 
they  will  be  eaten  themselves  by  the  jackals  and  the 
kites." 

Dharma  Govinda  watched  him  with  amusement.  It 
was  the  young  tiger  straining  at  his  chain  again  and 
snarling  with  rage. 

"  Gently,  little  brother  !  Violence  on  the  part  of  the 
buffalo  when  it  is  under  the  paw  of  the  beast  of  prey  is 
foolishness.  It  only  hastens  the  end.  Think  no  more  of 
the  Kutcherry.     I  have  plenty  of  work  for  you  to  do,  and 
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will  see  that  you  do  not  want  for  a  moderate  salary  as  my 
secretary." 

"It  is  strange,"  remarked  the  older  man,  "that  the 
Englishman  could  have  used  such  language  with  that  even 
voice  and  pleasant  smile." 

"  That  is  their  Avay.  You  heard  the  word  '  waterman ' 
when  the  district  officer  spoke  ?  " 

"  It  was  said  more  than  once.  Truly  this  shows  how 
deceitful  the  race  is,  and  how  little  they  can  be  trusted. 
They  are  worse  than  the  Muhammadans ;  and  the  world 
knows  how  foul  they  are  ! " 


CHAPTER  X 

Major  Cheverell  had  gathered  together  what  was  con- 
sidered a  large  party  for  the  Depot,  It  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Quinbury,  Alauda  and  Vida,  Assington,  Captain 
Ravenstone,  Kingsford,  and  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bucknall  and 
their  daughter  Margery,  who  were  on  a  short  visit  to 
Kingsford.  Breydon  and  his  wife  had  been  invited,  but 
he  had  pleaded  business  at  the  riding  school,  and  Mrs. 
Breydon  had  refused  without  giving  any  reason. 

"  She  never  can  be  persuaded  to  go  anywhere," 
Cheverell  had  said  to  Dereham,  as  the  latter  inquired  if 
they  would  be  present.  "  It's  a  pity.  She's  such  a  nice 
woman ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world." 

"  Where  did  he  meet  her  .? " 

"  That  I  can't  tell  you.  I  know  nothing  at  all  about 
her  antecedents.  In  India  we  don't  ask  any  questions 
except  those  that  the  Gazette  can  answer.  A  woman  takes 
her  place  according  to  the  position  of  her  husband.  If 
she  fills  it  decently,  we  are  satisfied.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  can  see  for  myself  that  she  is  well-bred." 

Dereham  relapsed  into  silence.  He  took  the  hint  and 
asked  no  more  questions  of  his  host.  Her  story  with  the 
part  he  himself  had  played  in  it  was  evidently  not  known, 
and  he  was  glad  of  it.  It  was  not  to  his  credit.  At  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  he  was  dimly  conscious  that  Cheverell 
would  not  have  offered  his  friendship  and  hospitality  so 
freely  if  he  had  been  aware  of  certain  episodes  in  the  past. 
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He  wondered  if  Breydon  knew,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  did  not.  Brenda  had  kept  her  counsel,  and  she 
was  wise.  Dereham  decided  that  he  would  do  the  same. 
Under  the  circumstances,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  her.  He  would  have  preferred, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  forget  her  existence  altogether.  It 
was' fortunate  that  she  chose  to  live  in  retirement,  as  there 
was  less  likelihood  of  uncomfortable  meetings  and  awkward 
constraint  in  the  presence  of  each  other  if  chance  brought 
them  into  contact. 

His  determination  to  marry  Alauda  grew  steadily. 
He  lost  no  opportunity  of  quietly  pursuing  his  purpose. 
Vida's  predilection  for  his  society  helped  rather  than 
hindered  the  design.  It  formed  an  excellent  cover  for 
his  line  of  action.  His  genial  and  responsive  attitude 
towards  her  could  be  so  easily  adopted  towards  Alauda  at 
the  same  time.  There  was  less  stiffness  and  formality  in 
this  little  up-country  station  than  in  Madras,  or  even  at 
Ootacamund,  where  the  House  party,  as  the  Governor  and 
his  staff  were  familiarly  known,  insensibly  affected  the 
social  atmosphere.  During  the  games  of  tennis,  and  at 
the  tea-tables  spread  under  the  old  banyan  tree  near  the 
courts,  he  felt  that  he  was  progressing. 

A  game  was  made  up  in  which  Alauda  did  not  play. 
Major  Cheverell  seeing  her  disengaged  asked  if  she  would 
come  and  look  at  his  gloxinias.  The  plants  were  in  a  little 
enclosure  that  he  had  built  on  purpose  for  them  at  the 
end  of  a  verandah  by  the  side  of  the  house. 

She  rose  at  once,  leaving  Captain  Ravenstone — who 
had  just  dropped  into  a  chair  by  her  side,  congratulating 
himself  on  his  good  luck — in  the  middle  of  a  conversation, 
which  was  of  absorbing  interest  to  him  whatever  it  might 
have  been  to  Alauda.  Cheverell  always  had  an  attraction 
for  her.  He  looked  older  than  he  was  on  account  of  a 
slight  baldness  ;  and  there  was  a  shadowy  resemblance  in 
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his  manner  to  her  father.  She  felt  that  she  could  have 
confided  in  him  had  she  needed  a  friend  for  that  purpose. 
More  than  once  she  had  gone  to  him  for  an  opinion  on 
a  subject  that  puzzled  her ;  and  had  taken  his  advice  in 
preference  to  that  Avhich  was  offered  by  her  aunt. 

They  arrived  at  the  gloxinia  house  and  admired  the 
beautiful  velvety  blossoms.  Then  she  turned  suddenly  to 
him  and  said — 

"  Major  Cheverell,  will  you  do  something  for  me  ?"" 

"Of  course  I  will,"  he  replied,  looking  at  her  with 
friendly  honest  eyes. 

"  Will  you  introduce  me  to  Mrs.  Breydon  ?  I  do  so 
want  to  know  her." 

"  With  pleasure.  When  do  you  wish  to  see  her  ?  We 
can  go  now  if  you  like.  Ifs  only  five  minutes'  walk  from 
here.  We  mustn''t  stay  long ;  but  you  can  call  on  her 
again  some  other  time  if  you  find  that  you  are  welcome." 

He  started  off"  at  once,  leading  the  way  by  a  path 
across  a  field  of  grass  and  talking  as  he  walked. 

"  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  looking  up  Mrs. 
Breydon,"  he  said,  with  warm  approval.  "I  know  her 
well  and  often  drop  in  to  have  a  chat;  but  the  rest  of 
the  people  in  the  place  can't  believe  that  their  visits  are 
welcome,  because  she  won't  return  them  or  accept  any 
invitations." 

"  She  has  been  invited  to  the  castle,  but  she  has  always 
refused,"  said  Alauda. 

"  Oh  yes !  I  know ;  and  then  people  get  tired  of 
sending  her  invitations,  and  they  let  her  alone  without 
making  any  further  effort.  It's  her  fault,  not  theirs  ;  and 
so  I  tell  her  sometimes.  She  only  laughs  at  me,  and  says 
I'm  a  good-natured  old  bachelor,  who  has  impossible  ideas 
about  making  the  Depot  into  a  kind  of  happy  family 
regardless  of  people's  inclinations." 

"  Then  she  will  think  that  you  have  persuaded  me  to 
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come  down  this  evening,"  said  Alauda,  stopping  on  the 
path. 

**  ni  tell  her  that  you  have  done  it  all  off  your  own 
bat,  and  that  it  is  not  my  suggestion,"  cried  Cheverell,  in 
consternation.  "  Come  along,  Alauda,  and  carry  out  one 
of  the  best  intentions  you  have  had  for  some  time." 

"  She  must  find  it  very  dull,"  remarked  Alauda,  as  she 
continued  her  walk. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !  She''s  devoted  to  her  husband  and  to 
a  child  they  have  taken  charge  of,  a  jolly  little  chap  of 
six,  named  Adam.  Queer  name  for  a  child,  isn't  it  ?  They 
call  him  Sonnie." 

They  entered  by  the  garden  and  found  Mrs.  Breydon 
among  her  roses.  She  had  her  gardening  gloves  on,  and 
was  busy  cutting  off  dead  leaves  and  blossoms.  She 
glanced  up  with  a  startled  expression  as  she  heard  their 
footsteps ;  but  came  forward  with  restored  confidence  on 
recognizing  Cheverell.  He  introduced  his  companion  and 
they  began  to  talk  of  the  flowers,  Mrs.  Breydon  was  soon 
at  her  ease  with  Alauda,  showing  her  with  pride  the  roses 
she  had  budded  with  her  own  hands ;  pointing  out  the 
care  she  had  taken  to  mark  the  pots  in  which  they  stood, 
lest  the  gardener  should  exchange  them  for  commoner 
kinds. 

Her  refined  voice  arrested  Alauda's  attention.  She 
had  heard  it  in  well-bred  women  in  London.  The  deep 
full-voiced  ring  carried  the  words  authoritatively  and 
without  noise,  and  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  anything 
sharp  and  metallic  in  its  sound.  She  liked  the  voice  and 
found  a  pleasure  in  listening  to  it ;  but  it  struck  her  that 
it  was  curiously  at  variance  with  the  retiring  manner. 

Breydon  had  come  in  for  tea  and  was  about  to  return 
to  the  riding-school.  He  joined  them  for  a  few  minutes. 
Following  at  his  heels  came  the  child.  Alauda  was  fond 
of  children.   She  stooped  and  spoke  to  the  little  boy,  putting 
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her  arm  around  him ;  she  asked  if  he  had  a  pony  of  his 
own. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  repKed.  "  Daddy  is  going  to  give  me 
one  when  I  am  eight.    I  must  have  two  more  birthdays." 

"  Can't  you  have  one  sooner  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head  solemnly  and  looked  at  Mrs. 
Breydon. 

"  Ifs  all  on  account  of  Mum.  Poor  old  Mum  !  She's 
so  frightened  lest  I  should  fall  off." 

There  was  a  laugh  at  Mrs.  Breydon's  expense,  in  which 
she  joined  softly,  and  Alauda  thought  that  her  laugh  had 
even  a  greater  charm  than  her  voice.  It  reminded  her  of 
a  sound  she  had  heard  in  the  large  drawing-rooms  in 
England,  where  well-dressed  women,  wearing  few  jewels 
but  somehow  expressing  wealth,  congregated. 

"  We  must  be  getting  back,  Alauda,"  said  Cheverell. 

She  turned  to  Mrs.  Breydon  with  the  natural  spon- 
taneous manner  of  the  American  woman,  guiltless  of  any 
intention  to  patronize. 

"  I  will  come  some  other  afternoon,  if  I  may,  and  you 
must  show  me  how  to  bud  roses,"  she  said,  holding  out  her 
hand. 

"  Do  come ;  it  will  be  very  nice,"  replied  Mrs.  Breydon. 

There  was  a  genuine  ring  in  her  voice  which  almost 
amounted  to  heartiness,  and  Cheverell  knew  that  she 
meant  all  that  she  said.  As  they  retraced  their  steps 
across  the  field  Alauda  remarked — 

"  That  woman  interests  me.  I  shall  look  her  up  pretty 
often,  if  she  will  allow  me." 

"  Ah,  do  !     Poor  thing  ! " 

" Now,  why  do  you  say  'poor  thing  ! ' "  she  demanded, 
glancing  at  him  combatively. 

"  I  don't  exactly  know,"  he  confessed,  feeling  sure  that 
he  was  going  to  be  worsted  in  the  encounter.  "  I  am  sorry 
for  her  because  she  seems  to  have  no  friends." 
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"  By  your  own  showing  that  is  entirely  her  fault.  I'll 
tell  you  how  the  matter  stands.  Your  pity  is  wasted  on 
her.  She  is  the  happiest  woman  in  the  place — in  the 
whole  country.  She  is  devoted  to  her  husband — any  one 
can  see  that  with  half  an  eye  ;  and  she  loves  that  wee  boy 
she  has  adopted,  even  though  he  has  dark  blood  in  his 
little  veins.  She  is  so  supremely  happy  that  she  doesn't 
want  any  friends  and  is  independent  of  her  neighbours." 

"  Then  why  does  she  look  sad  sometimes .'' " 

Alauda  did  not  reply  immediately.  She  felt  that  she 
had  penetrated  deeper  into  Mrs.  Breydon's  secrets  than 
other  casual  observers  had  done ;  and  she  was  not  sure  if 
she  was  betraying  an  unwitting  confidence  or  not.  Her 
eyes  rested  on  Cheverell's  face  as  though  she  were  weighing 
him  in  a  balance.  He  was  not  found  wanting,  as  her 
words  proved. 

"  You  are  a  man  to  be  trusted  with  a  woman's  secret, 
Major  Cheverell,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken;  so  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  have  discovered.  She  has  found  such 
great  happiness  by  passing  through  an  ocean  of  misery." 

Such  a  thought  had  not  struck  him  before.  If  he  had 
felt  any  curiosity,  he  had  stifled  it  instantly  from  a 
chivalrous  feeling  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  prying.  A 
rigid  sense  of  honour  caused  him  to  respect  everything 
that  was  sacred  to  God  and  his  fellow  man.  When  it  was 
a  woman  there  was  the  addition  of  tenderness  and  pity, 
of  that  quality  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  noble  and 
refined  natures.  He  thoroughly  understood  what  Alauda 
implied,  and  how  great  was  her  confidence  in  him  when 
she  made  her  statement. 

"Thank  you,"  he  replied  quietly;  his  eyes  told  her 
how  much  he  was  touched.  "  I  will  prove  worthy  of  your 
trust." 

They  walked  on  for  a  little  way  when  he  said,  "  How 
did  you  know  ? " 
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"  You  can  read  it  in  her  eyes,"  she  replied. 

They  finished  their  stroll  without  further  conversation. 
Their  friendship  was  sufficiently  cemented  to  allow  of 
the  companionship  of  silence ;  therefore  they  did  not 
hurry. 

The  tennis  set  was  just  over.  Dereham  had  been  play- 
ing with  Vida  against  Margery  Bucknall  and  Kingsford. 
The  rest  of  the  company  were  lounging  in  the  comfortable 
cane  chairs  grouped  under  the  banyan  tree.  Quinbury 
and  Bucknall  were  discussing  the  action  of  the  Home 
Government  with  reference  to  the  Indian  member  of  the 
Viceroy's  Council.  Mrs.  Bucknall  was  cross-examining  Mrs. 
Quinbury  about  the  details  of  American  cooking,  in  the 
hope  of  pleasantly  surprising  her  friends  with  a  new  dish 
and  a  new  drink.  Assington  and  Ravenstone  were  enjoying 
their  cigars  and  a  desultory  chat  about  the  shooting  that 
was  to  be  got  in  the  neighbourhood. 

As  the  players  left  the  court,  Cheverell  and  Alauda 
joined  them  under  the  tree.  Dereham  drifted  purposely 
to  Alauda's  side  and  claimed  her  attention  before  Raven- 
stone  could  succeed  in  monopolizing  it.  The  latter  retired 
with  a  sigh.  What  was  the  good  of  trying  to  "  hitch  his 
waggon  to  a  star  ?  "  Even  if  she  turned  a  favourable  eye 
in  his  direction  he  would  never  have  the  courage  to  pursue 
his  advantage.  He  was  a  poor  man ;  and  though  in  these 
days  the  department  under  Government  to  which  he  was 
attached  was  on  an  equality  with  the  other  branches  of 
military  service,  he  was  conscious  that  there  was  nothing 
distinguished  about  it ;  and  there  were  no  openings  in  it 
as  in  the  others  for  reaping  honour  and  glory. 

"Where  did  you  go  with  Major  Cheverell?"  asked 
Dereham,  indifferently.     "  To  see  the  roans  ?  " 

"  No  ;  we  went  first  to  look  at  the  gloxinias." 

"Now  ifs  my  turn.  Let  me  show  you  the  picotees 
near  the  bungalow,"  said  Dereham,  glancing  towards  a 
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smaller  house  standing  near  the  big  building  where  the 
Superintendent  lived. 

"  They  are  nothing  out  of  the  way,"  protested  Alauda. 

"  Nor  are  the  gloxinias." 

"  The  gloxinias  are  Major  Cheverell's  special  pets," 
replied  Alauda. 

"  The  picotees  are  my  special  pets,"  retorted  Dereham. 
"You  should  be  fair  and  just.  I  don't  see  why  Cheverell 
is  to  be  favoured  more  than  the  rest  of  us." 

She  was  amused  at  his  claim  for  equality. 

"  By  the  same  token  I  must  presently  go  and  see  the 
roses  with  Mr.  Assington,  the  geraniums  with  Captain 
Ravenstone,  the  onion  bed  with  Mr.  Bucknall,  and  the 
carrots  with  Mr.  Kingsford." 

"  If  there  is  time ;  but  the  picotees  will  take  hours  to 
look  at.  There  is  such  an  infinite  variety,"  said  Dereham, 
audaciously. 

"They  are  all  clove  pinks  of  one  colour,"  asserted 
Alauda,  laughing.  "I  denounce  you  as  a  fraud,  a  gay 
deceiver.  Sir  David ;  and  if  other  women  have  been  led  by 
your  plausible  tongue  to  put  faith  in  your  statements,  I 
am  sorry  for  them.  I  shall  not  be  so  weak ;  I  refuse  to 
come." 

"You  are  half-way  there  already,"  he  cried,  as  she 
stopped  short  at  the  carriage-drive,  which  they  had  reached 
in  their  wanderings.     "  Hallo  !    Who's  this  ?  " 

A  motor-car  glided  in  at  the  open  gateway  and  came 
towards  them.  They  stepped  back  on  to  the  grass.  At  a 
sign  from  the  occupant  the  car  drew  up  close  to  the  spot 
where  they  were  standing,  and  Major  Adam -u-din  got  out. 
He  wore  a  European  suit  that  was  well  cut  and  fitted  him 
admirably.  As  with  Govinda,  the  only  article  of  dress 
that  was  not  European  in  its  origin  and  style  was  the 
turban.  This  was  of  a  different  pattern  from  that  worn 
by  the  Hindu  ;  and  it  was  tied  in  military  fashion  with  the 
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gold  embroidered  ends  of  the  puggaree  hanging  upon  his 
shoulder.  It  was  a  picturesque  head-dress,  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  refined  Semitic  features  of  the  wearer. 

"This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,"  he  said,  as  he 
touched  Alauda''s  hand. 

She  introduced  her  companion,  whose  response  was  cold 
and  formal.  Dereham's  want  of  cordiality  jarred  upon  her. 
To  compensate  for  his  coolness,  she  became  slightly  more 
genial  herself.  She  asked  Shah  Adam-u-din  if  he  had  come 
to  see  Major  Cheverell. 

The  Superintendent  had  observed  the  arrival  of  his 
visitor,  and  had  hastened  to  greet  him.  He  endeavoured 
to  show  by  his  manner  that  Alauda  was  released  from  any 
responsibility,  and  might,  if  she  chose,  resume  her  stroll 
with  Dereham  ;  but  she  did  not  take  the  hint. 

"  I  called  to  ask  you  if  I  might  keep  the  charger  you 
sent  over  to  the  camp  for  me  to  try.  I  like  it  immensely,"" 
said  Major  Adam-u-din.  With  his  quick  insight  and 
observation  he  detected  the  slight  embarrassment  on  the 
faces  of  the  two  men ;  and  he  added  courteously,  "  I  am 
afraid  I  have  disturbed  you  ;  I  see  you  have  friends.  Don't 
let  me  detain  you.  I  can  talk  to  you  about  the  horse 
another  time." 

He  spoke  with  the  ease  of  an  Englishman,  and  his  eyes 
rested  on  Alauda  as  though  the  apology  which  he  uttered 
to  Cheverell  was  intended  for  her. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  interrupt !  "  exclaimed  Alauda,  before 
Cheverell  could  reply.  "  We  have  finished  our  games  and 
our  tea,  and  are  just  killing  time  till  we  have  to  go  home." 

The  Superintendent  looked  at  her  in  perplexity,  not 
seeing  how  he  could  detach  Shah  Adam-u-din  and  draw 
him  away.  Dereham  stood  aloof  with  face  averted,  im- 
patiently tapping  his  leg  with  his  racquet. 

"  Come  into  the  house  and  have  a  chat,  Adam-u-din. 
I  haven't  seen  you  for  some  time.     I  have  been  intending 
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to  ride  out  and  call  on  you,  but  I've  been  desperately  busy 
lately.    This  is  our  busiest  and  fullest  time,"  said  Cheverell. 

He  moved  towards  the  portico ;  Adam-u-din  and 
Alauda  followed.  Dereham  remained  for  a  few  moments 
in  doubt,  and  then  decided  to  join  them  and  seize  the 
first  opportunity  of  decoying  her  back  to  the  party  under 
the  tree.  Incidentally  he  congratulated  himself  that  he 
was  not  tied  by  any  profession  to  the  country.  On  his 
marriage  he  would  live  in  England  and  turn  his  back  for 
good  on  the  East.  It  would  be  better — safer — for  an 
impulsive  unconventional  girl  like  Alauda  not  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  people  whose  acquaintance  she 
could  not  cultivate.  Her  ignorance  of  English  thought 
and  custom  Avould  be  less  likely  to  lead  her  astray  there 
than  in  India. 

"Is  Mr.  Quinbury  at  home  ?"  asked  Shah  Adam-u-din 
of  Alauda,  as  they  all  entered  the  verandah  together. 

"  No ;  he  is  here.  He  is  sitting  under  the  banyan 
tree  by  the  tennis  courts.    Do  you  want  to  speak  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  was  going  on  to  the  castle  to  ask  if  he  and  Mrs. 
Quinbury  would  drive  over  to  the  camp  to-morrow  to  see 
the  men's  sports.  We  are  going  to  have  some  fancy  riding 
and  tent-pegging,  and  if  you  will  come  I  will  arrange  for 
a  musical  ride." 

"  How  lovely  !  I  would  not  miss  such  a  sight  for  the 
world.  I  have  never  seen  a  musical  ride.  If  my  uncle 
and  aunt  can't  drive,  I'll  ride  over  as  I  did  this  morning," 
said  Alauda,  her  eyes  bright  with  anticipation  and  pleasure. 

"  You  saw  the  troops  off  duty  this  morning,  and  with- 
out uniform.  I  want  you  to  see  them  in  the  field.  I  am 
very  proud  of  my  men." 

"  I'll  go  and  ask  my  uncle  at  once  if  he  can  spare  the 
time,"  she  said,  with  the  confidence  which  Vida  envied  and 
tried  in  vain  to  imitate. 

Cheverell  did  not  attempt  to  fight  against  fate  any 
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longer.  He  sat  with  his  guest  in  the  verandah  discussing 
the  horse  and  its  price  whilst  they  awaited  Alauda's  return. 
She  came,  bringing  her  uncle  with  her.  Dereham  followed, 
moody  and  silent,  curbing  with  difficulty  his  desire  to 
dissuade  Alauda  from  accepting  the  invitation.  Quinbury 
greeted  Shah  Adam-u-din  with  his  usual  courtesy. 

"  I  have  come  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation," 
he  said.  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  unable  to  accept  it. 
Business  takes  me  in  another  direction." 

"  But  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  come,  or  Miss 
Alpheton  either,"  said  Alauda. 

Cheverell  turned  to  Dereham  with  a  sudden  inspiration. 
"  Look  here,  Dereham  ;  I  know  you  like  driving  a  team. 
Will  you  take  the  roans  out  to-morrow  morning  and  drive 
the  whole  party  to  the  camp  ?  The  Bucknalls  would  be 
delighted  to  go,  I  am  sure.  Possibly  Assington  would 
join  you  too.     The  brake  will  accommodate  you  all." 

Dereham's  face  cleared  at  the  prospect  suddenly  opened 
before  him  of  having  Alauda  on  the  box-seat  by  his  side. 
He  replied  promptly — 
« I  shall  be  delighted." 

Shah  Adam-u-din  was  gratified,  and  he  turned  to 
Dereham  to  give  him  directions  how  to  find  the  road  to 
the  camp.  It  was  the  first  time  the  two  men  had  addressed 
each  other.  The  good  breeding  of  both  prevailed,  and  the 
icy  front  of  the  Englishman  thawed.  They  talked  naturally. 
Shah  Adam-u-din  inspiring  confidence  and  respect,  and 
Dereham  perceiving  that  he  was  not  likely  to  commit  any 
breach  of  good  manners. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  short  Indian  twilight  was 
creeping  over  the  garden  and  landscape.  The  Muham- 
madan  began  to  make  his  adieux.  As  he  held  Alauda's 
hand  he  said  again — 

"  I  am  so  pleased  that  you  can  come.  It  is  good  of 
you  to  grant  me  my  request." 
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She  returned  his  glance,  and  responded  frankly  with 
expressions  of  gratitude  which  Dereham  thought  would 
have  been  better  left  unsaid.  Cheverell's  eyes  rested  on 
her  with  uneasiness,  and  then  he  glanced  at  his  old  school- 
fellow. Just  as  he  was  sending  a  servant  to  summon  the 
motor-car  a  brougham  entered  the  compound.  It  was 
drawn  by  a  fine  Waler.  The  carriage  came  quickly  to  the 
steps  of  the  verandah,  and  from  it  issued  Dharma  Govinda. 
He  was  all  smiles  and  suavity ;  and  he  had  a  gushing 
greeting  for  every  person  present  except  Shah  Adam-u- 
din.  To  him  he  turned  a  studiously  vacant  eye,  until 
Major  Cheverell  said — 

"You  know  Major  Adam-u-din,  surely."  Then  he 
addressed  the  Muhammadan.  "This  is  Mr.  Dharma 
Govinda,  one  of  the  leading  residents  in  the  town  of 
Hosur,  and  a  member  of  the  municipal  council." 

Govinda,  in  his  best  Bayswater  manner,  expressed 
himself  delighted  to  meet  him. 

"  We  are  not  co-religionists,"  he  said  blandly,  "but 
we  are  fellow-countrymen,  and  therefore  must  have  much 
in  common." 

To  which  Shah  Adam-u-din  murmured  an  assent,  and 
then  took  his  leave.  The  brougham  moved  away  and  the 
car  appeared  in  its  place.  As  he  entered  it  he  heard 
Govinda  say  in  his  clear  penetrating  tones,  which  the 
speaker  made  no  effort  to  modulate — 

"  I  see  he  drives  a  car,  too.  It  is  not  of  so  recent  a 
make  as  mine ;  but  I  dare  say  it  is  good  enough  for  his 
purposes." 

The  Muhammadan  shot  a  contemptuous  glance  at  the 
Hindu  as  the  car  glided  away. 

"  The  English  have  no  discernment  or  they  would  not 
tolerate  that  bounder.  They  are  fastidious  enough  in 
their  own  country,  but  here  they  seem  to  know  nothing 
of  class.     There  are  Hindu  native  gentlemen,  but  that 
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man  is  not  one ;  he  is  what  they  themselves  would  call  in 
England  a  cad,"  was  his  inward  comment. 

Govinda  began  to  explain  the  reason  of  his  visit.  "  I 
have  come,  Sir  David,  to  give  you  joyful  news.  The 
horses  have  been  found." 

He  glanced  round  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  sensa- 
tion his  announcement  should  create.  He  was  not 
disappointed. 

"  Where  were  they  ?  "  asked  Cheverell.  "  My  men 
scoured  the  country  all  this  morning,  and  could  see  no 
trace  of  them." 

"  They  were  in  quite  another  direction.  It  seems  that 
they  retraced  their  steps,  crossed  the  road,  and  wandered 
away  to  the  other  side  of  the  town.  I  have  had  them 
brought  straight  here.  Their  jhools  have  been  put  on 
in  case  they  should  take  cold  after  their  fatigue." 

As  he  spoke  Cassim  and  Gopal  approached  from  the 
road  leading  the  two  racers.  The  horses  looked  none  the 
worse  for  their  mythical  wanderings.  Dereham  glanced 
from  one  to  the  other. 

"Which  is  mine.?  Upon  my  word  the  two  are  so 
much  alike  that  it  is  difficult  to  say." 

Cassim  took  a  step  forward.  "  This  is  your  honour"'s 
horse ;  and  I  am  the  man  who  has  promised  to  serve  your 
honour." 

The  animal  stood  with  hanging  head  in  the  position  it 
had  assumed  on  the  morning  when  it  was  detrained. 

"  Your  horse  seems  to  have  quieted  down,"  remarked 
Dereham  to  Govinda  as  he  glanced  at  the  other,  held 
by  Gopal. 

"  It  will  soon  recover  itself.  There  is  nothing  like 
fatigue  to  subdue  high  spirits,"  he  replied  cheerfully. 

For  all  its  quietness  it  showed  signs  of  restlessness 
every  now  and  then,  jerking  its  head  and  moving  from 
side  to  side. 
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"  You  are  satisfied,  Sir  David,  that  Cassim  has  your 
own  property  ?  "  asked  Govinda. 

"Yes,"  replied  Dereham,  with  a  slight  raising  of  the 
eyebrows.     "  Have  you  any  doubt  about  its  identity  ? "" 

"  None  whatever ;  but  I  should  like  you  to  be  assured 
on  the  subject." 

"  There  can  be  no  difficulty  about  identifying  the 
horses,"  said  Cheverell.  "  All  horses  sold  by  the  company 
are  marked  on  the  hoof  of  the  hind  foot.  Here,  syce,  lift 
that  horse's  foot,"  he  called  to  Gopal.  "  What  was  your 
number  .'' "  he  asked  of  Govinda. 
•  "  Eighty-three,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"  And  yours,  Dereham  ?  " 

"  Yours  was  eighty-eight,  Sir  David,"  replied  Govinda, 
as  the  baronet  hesitated  in  doubt. 

"  The  number  will  be  on  the  receipt  given  you  by  the 
company  for  your  cheque.  You  can  verify  it  by  your 
papers  presently,"  said  Cheverell. 

Meanwhile  Gopal  had  not  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
the  direction  given  by  the  Superintendent.  When  he 
tried  to  grasp  the  hind  foot  to  lift  it,  the  horse  started 
suddenly  and  showed  a  desire  to  kick.  It  was  with 
difficulty  reduced  to  quietude.  Cassim  was  more  successful. 
With  a  little  coaxing  and  manipulation  he  managed  to 
get  the  foot  up. 

Daylight  was  fast  disappearing,  and  the  servants  had 
lighted  the  lamps  in  the  house  and  verandah.  Cheverell 
took  a  lantern  from  one  of  them,  and  threw  the  light  full 
upon  the  hoof.  He  announced  that  the  number  was 
clearly  and  distinctly  eighty-eight.  He  ordered  Gopal 
not  to  worry  the  other  horse  any  further. 

"  Ifs  odd,"  remarked  Dereham,  thoughtfully.  "  I  was 
certainly  under  the  impression  that  the  horse's  number  in 
the  catalogue  was  thirty-six." 

"  You  are  right,  Sir  David,"  replied  Govinda.     "  Both 
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the  horses  bore  the  number  thirty-six  in  the  catalogue.  It 
was  also  hung  upon  their  necks.  You  bought  yours 
before  the  auction.  The  one  I  bought  was  substituted  in 
its  place.  The  numbers  on  the  feet  are  a  stable  mark, 
and  have  no  connection  with  the  catalogue.  Would  you 
like  to  examine  the  foot  of  my  horse  ?  " 

At  his  direction  Gopal  made  another  attempt,  but  the 
animal  plunged  to  such  an  extent  that  Dereham  begged 
Govinda  not  to  trouble  further. 

"  If  I  had  any  doubt  about  it,  the  behaviour  of  the 
two  horses  would  be  sufficient  proof.  This  is  the  quiet 
one.     I  hope  it  won't  be  too  quiet  for  its  work." 

"  After  it  has  been  a  week  in  the  stable  it  will  be  as 
full  of  mettle  as  my  own,"  said  Govinda. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged.  If  there  have  been  any 
expenses  incurred " 

"None  at  all,  I  assure  you,"  Govinda  hastened  to 
assure  him.  "  The  men  I  sent  out  Avere  all  in  my  service. 
Those  employed  by  Major  Cheverell  belong  to  the 
Remount  establishment.  Now  I  will  say  good  evening, 
having  accomplished  my  mission." 

He  shook  hands  effusively  with  them  all,  including 
Alauda,  to  whom  he  bowed  impressively  as  he  said — 

"  It  has  filled  my  heart  with  joy  to  have  the  privilege 
of  making  your  acquaintance.  Miss  Lawrence.  I  hope  we 
may  meet  again  before  long." 

It  was  a  little  speech  that  he  used  to  make  to  the 
young  women  who  permitted  him  to  take  them  to  evening 
shows  and  theatres.  It  never  failed  to  produce  smirks 
and  blushes  with  bright  glances.  He  was  puzzled  to  find 
that  it  fell  flat  on  this  occasion ;  and  that  Miss  Lawrence, 
to  whom  he  had  not  been  introduced,  merely  gazed  at  him 
in  surprise  as  she  uttered  a  cold  "  Thank  you." 

Dharma  Govinda  drove  away,  and  his  horse  was  led 
after  him.     Cassim  was  directed  to  take  the  other  animal 
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to  the  loose  box  assigned  for  its  use ;  and  the  syce  spent 
the  evening  in  placing  various  marks  upon  the  door  and 
walls  of  the  box.  They  were  charms  which  were  intended 
to  ward  off  evil  from  himself  and  his  family,  and  to 
counteract  the  ill  effects  from  the  unlucky  mark  set  by 
the  gods  upon  the  horse  committed  to  his  care. 


CHAPTER  XI 

Dharma  Govinda's  mind  was  at  rest.  The  design  which 
he  had  elaborately  worked  out  in  his  brain  had  been 
executed  without  a  hitch  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
only  drawback  had  been  the  chapter  of  accidents  which 
he  attributed  to  his  temporary  ownership  of  the  unlucky 
horse.  He  was  not  afraid  that  the  syces  would  betray 
him.  And  if  they  did,  could  he  not  swear  as  hard  as 
they  could  ?  His  word  with  the  Europeans  was  better 
than  that  of  the  syces.  The  only  man  he  had  feared  was 
Abdullah,  a  pig  of  a  Muhammadan,  to  whom  it  was  just 
possible  Cassim  might  confide  the  secret.  He  took  the 
risk,  however,  with  an  easy  mind  ;  for  he  had  paid  Cassim 
handsomely.  It  had  cost  something ;  but  Govinda  was 
accustomed  to  indulge  in  his  fancies  without  any  re- 
striction. The  syce  engaged  by  Dereham  in  Madras  had 
also  had  his  price  for  his  complacency  in  swallowing  the 
dose  that  disabled  him. 

Govinda  originally  intended  to  send  Gopal  to  Dereham ; 
but  in  this  respect  he  was  overruled  by  Cassim,  who 
expressed  a  wish  to  serve  the  Englishman.  It  was  im- 
material which  man  went  and  which  stayed,  as  long  as 
they  combined  to  carry  out  the  plot.  Doubtless  Cassim 
had  his  reasons.  It  did  not  concern  him,  Govinda;  and 
he  asked  no  questions. 

As  he  left  the  house  of  the  Superintendent  he  ordered 
his  coachman  to  drive  slowly  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
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pace  to  the  steps  of  the  horse  being  led.  More  than  once 
he  glanced  back  through  the  little  window  behind  to  make 
sure  that  the  animal  was  close  by.  There  must  be  no 
chance  of  any  further  trickery.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
exchange  would  not  be  discovered  except  through  perfidy. 
The  number  eighty-three,  which  the  horse  with  the  un- 
lucky mark  bore  on  its  foot,  had  been  cleverly  altered  by 
a  little  manipulation  into  eighty-eight.  The  alteration 
was  not  likely  to  be  detected  by  Dereham,  who  in  the 
first  place  had  not  troubled  to  carry  the  number  in  his 
mind.  Secondly,  when  the  horse  should  have  recovered 
from  the  liberal  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium  that  had  been 
forced  down  its  throat  by  the  willing  Cassim,  it  would  not 
be  likely  to  allow  its  foot  to  be  examined  except  by  the 
blacksmith.  Gopal,  at  Cassim's  instigation,  had  given  the 
leg  of  Dereham's  horse  a  sharp  prick,  as,  in  obedience  to 
the  Superintendent's  order,  he  had  made  a  feint  of  attempt- 
ing to  lift  it.  A  mixture  of  datura  and  hemp  worked  up 
in  a  treacle  ball  had  roused  its  sleepy  nature  and  caused  it 
to  show  signs  of  unwonted  animation. 

The  carrying  out  of  such  a  scheme  had  a  curious  fasci- 
nation for  the  Asiatics,  quite  apart  from  the  satisfaction 
felt  at  handling  Govinda's  crisp  notes.  In  their  eyes  there 
was  nothing  wrong  about  the  duplicity.  They  regarded 
it  as  an  admirable  piece  of  cleverness,  and  they  were  not 
a  little  proud  of  having  put  it  into  execution. 

Wyres,  the  jockey  and  trainer,  arrived  from  Bangalore 
the  next  day  and  took  charge  of  the  horse.  He  expressed 
himself  well  satisfied  with  it. 

"  It  ought  to  carry  everything  before  it,  Mr.  Dharma 
Govinda,"  said  Wyres,  confidently.  "  Of  course,  we  can't 
tell  what  entries  there  may  be ;  but  I  shall  be  surprised  if 
we  have  anything  up  to  the  mark  of  this  horse.  You 
haven't  named  it  yet,  have  you  ?  How  are  you  going  to 
enter  it  .'* " 
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"As  Swadeshi"  promptly  replied  Govinda. 

"  Was  that  its  name  when  you  bought  it  ?  " 

"  No ;  it  was  called  the  Samt — an  English  word 
that  has  no  meaning  for  me." 

"  '  Change  the  name  and  not  the  letter,  change  for  the 
worse  and  not  the  better,' "  quoted  Wyres.  "  We  don't 
like  a  change  of  name  in  our  profession.  It  means  bad 
luck." 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  your  superstitions,"  replied  Govinda, 
loftily.  "  I  have  heard  them  quoted  often  in  England  ; 
but  they  were  always  mentioned  with  a  laugh,  showing 
how  little  faith  was  placed  in  them.  This  horse,  the  syces 
say,  has  a  lucky  mark  on  it  which  should  bring  its  owner 
success.  The  lower  classes  of  your  country  and  of  mine 
are  very  superstitious." 

Wyres  could  not  afford  to  quarrel  with  his  bread  and 
butter,  so  he  had  to  pocket  the  insult  of  being  compared 
with  the  natives  of  the  country.  Govinda  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  trainer  did  not  belong  to  the  upper  classes. 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Dharma  Govinda  ;  then  I  understand 
that  the  horse's  name  is  to  be  Swadeshi,''''  said  Wyres,  who 
had  a  lofty  contempt  for  politics  of  any  kind.  "  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  bring  you  success." 

His  residence  in  India  had  made  him  an  Imperialist, 
and  he  put  his  principles  into  practice  in  his  professional 
work.  Gopal  had  a  despotic  master  in  him,  and  strange 
to  say  the  syce  liked  it ;  for  however  rigid  he  might  be, 
Wyres  was  a  just  man.  What  a  Hindu  requires  is  a 
leader.  Many  generations  of  submission  to  a  line  of  con- 
querors has  made  him  prefer  to  follow  than  to  lead. 
Independent  action  is  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  he  needs 
some  stronger  character  than  himself  to  point  out  the  way. 
This  habit  of  following  is  not  without  its  effect  on  the 
Englishmen  who  come  out  to  the  country.  Liberal  and 
socialistic  tendencies  melt  away  as  they  find  themselves 
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called  upon  to  direct  and  control  the  energies  of   other 


men. 


There  was  rain  in  the  night  and  the  dust  was  laid. 
The  roans  did  not  belie  their  character.  They  went  well 
and  Dereham  thoroughly  enjoyed  handling  the  reins. 
He  had  succeeded  in  securing  the  companion  he  desired. 
Vida  in  imitation  of  Alauda's  decisive  manner,  had  openly 
expressed  her  wish  to  have  the  seat  by  his  side ;  but  he 
boldly  announced  that  Major  Cheverell  had  already 
arranged  that  Miss  Lawrence  should  occupy  it.  Alauda 
was  about  to  disavow  any  previous  arrangement  when  she 
caught  Dereham's  eye.  His  half-comic,  half-pathetic 
glance  saved  the  situation. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be  favoured  like  this,"  she 
said  with  a  twinkle  of  her  eye  as  she  climbed  up  the  steps. 

"  You  are  a  favourite  with  Cheverell,"  he  replied, 
smiling  down  at  her  from  his  high  perch. 

"You  know  perfectly  well  that  it  was  all  your  own 
invention ; "  she  answered,  at  which  he  laughed  gaily. 

He  was  good  to  look  at  as  he  sat  there  controlling  the 
high  spirits  of  the  four  noble  roans,  that  in  their  way 
were  equally  deserving  of  admiration.  The  box-seat  was 
raised  above  the  party  inside  the  brake,  and  the  con- 
versation was  not  audible.  Dereham  knew  this,  and 
appreciated  the  situation. 

"  Do  you  think  Miss  Alpheton  doubted  my  word 
when  I  quoted  Cheverell  ? "  he  asked,  as  soon  as  he  had 
piloted  his  team  into  the  road  and  set  the  pace. 

"  Fm  not  sure.  She  shall  have  this  seat  on  the  return 
journey.     I  mustn't  be  selfish." 

"  I  mean  to  be  selfish,  however.  We  shall  return  as 
we  go,  that  is  to  say  if  you  are  content  ?  " 

"  Who  could  be  otherwise  than  content  with  those 
four  beautiful  creatures  going  like  that  ?  "  she  cried. 

L 
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The  distance  by  the  road  was  considerably  greater 
than  the  way  taken  by  the  riders  the  day  before ;  but 
the  journey  seemed  all  too  short  for  Dereham.  Alauda 
was  in  a  particularly  happy  mood.  The  fresh  morning 
air  exhilarated  her.  She  laughed  gaily  and  chaffed  her 
companion,  warning  him  not  to  allow  his  attention  to  be 
diverted  from  his  steeds,  and  assuring  him  that  he  would 
presently  have  the  team  tied  up  in  a  knot  if  he  talked  so 
much. 

Vida  only  half  heard  what  Assingtou  had  to  say. 
Her  ears  were  strained  to  catch  the  words  that  were 
bandied  between  the  pair  on  the  box.  It  was  in  vain. 
The  wind  carried  the  sounds  away  before  they  could  reach 
her,  and  having  lost  Assington's  attention  she  was  obliged 
to  listen  to  Mr.  BucknalFs  comments  on  the  country  they 
were  passing  through.  The  Government  engineer  devoted 
himself  to  Margery,  a  merry  girl  of  nineteen  just  out  from 
England,  and  still  feeling  the  glow  of  satisfaction  that 
envelops  the  lately  emancipated  school-girl.  Pretty 
clothes,  the  cessation  of  study,  the  absence  of  chronic 
anxiety  over  examinations,  the  prospect  of  social  gaieties 
and  social  triumph  filled  her  with  the  joie  de  vivre,  which 
vanishes  all  too  quickly  under  the  influence  of  an  enervating 
climate  and  a  superabundance  of  balls. 

They  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  the  brake  was  left 
under  some  trees  by  the  roadside.  Adam-u-din's  motor- 
car took  them  from  the  road  to  his  tent.  A  carpet  had 
been  spread  in  the  shade  of  the  tree  under  which  Alauda 
had  sat.  Comfortable  seats  were  placed  on  the  carpet, 
and  their  host,  having  greeted  them,  mounted  his  charger 
and  put  the  men  through  some  evolutions. 

Dereham  watched  them  with  keen  interest,  following 
every  movement.  With  his  experience  he  was  able  to 
appreciate  the  excellence  of  their  manoeuvres  from  a 
military  point  of  view.     When  the  parade  was  over  and 
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Major  Adam-u-din  joined  them  again,  the  congratulations 
which  he  offered  were  spontaneous  and  hearty.  The  eyes 
of  the  Muhammadan  shone  as  he  listened. 

*'  It  is  as  good  as  anything  we  can  do  in  the  English 
Army,""  said  Dereham.  "  Those  Arabs  and  country-breds 
are  so  handy  compared  with  our  heavy  English  chargers. 
Your  men  are  of  lighter  make,  too,  than  our  troopers, 
and  don't  need  the  Walers.  The  Arabs  do  well  under 
them." 

"  We  have  some  Walers  among  our  horses,  and  we  are 
adding  to  the  number,"  replied  Shah  Adam-u-din.  He 
turned  to  Alauda.  "Are  you  pleased  with  the  Mysore 
troops,  Miss  Lawrence ,? " 

"They're  just  splendid  !  "  she  replied  enthusiastically. 
"  I'm  sorry  it's  all  over." 

"It  isn't  all  over  yet.  The  men  are  going  to  do  a 
musical  ride  now,  and  afterwards  you  shall  see  some  tent- 
pegging.  I  have  offered  a  few  prizes,  and  they  are  as  keen 
as  mustard  to  compete." 

"  Look  ! "  cried  Vida,  "  what  are  they  doing  now  ?  " 

"  This  is  an  exhibition  of  the  various  kinds  of  riding," 
replied  Major  Adam-u-din. 

The  horses  raced  past  with  the  men  in  all  kinds  of 
attitudes,  lying  at  full  length  along  the  saddle,  clinging 
to  the  necks  of  the  animals,  dropping  from  the  saddle  to 
pick  up  something  from  the  ground  and  vaulting  into  it 
again. 

The  riders  gave  place  to  the  troopers  who  were  to  take 
part  in  the  musical  ride.  The  earth  was  soft  with  the 
showers  that  had  fallen,  and  a  sweet  scent  of  trodden  turf 
was  in  the  air.  There  was  glitter  and  colour,  life  and 
motion  everywhere.  The  lances  at  rest  with  their  pennons 
flying  in  the  breeze,  the  glint  of  polished  steel  and  brass, 
the  scarlet  of  the  turban,  the  gleaming  white  of  pipe-clay, 
gave  a  wonderful  impression  of  life  and  vitality. 
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The  band  struck  up,  and  at  the  sound  of  the  music  a 
body  of  horsemen  came  forward  and  began  their  figures. 
They  swerved  this  way  and  that,  now  in  lines  with 
serpentine  turnings,  now  in  phalanxes,  meeting  and  parting, 
interweaving  and  separating  in  an  orderly  confusion  that 
was  masterly.  The  horses  kept  time  with  their  feet  to 
the  beat  of  the  music,  and  there  was  no  apparent  effort  in 
the  guiding ;  they  seemed  to  tread  the  maze  of  figures 
from  their  own  knowledge. 

It  was  the  first  display  of  the  kind  that  Alauda  had 
seen.  Shah  Adam-u-din,  seated  by  her  side,  watched  her 
face  as  her  eyes  followed  the  movements  of  the  ride.  Then 
came  a  sudden  change  of  time  and  the  horses  broke  into 
a  gallop.  Faster  and  faster  went  the  music  until  the  pace 
was  furious.  In  the  midst  of  the  mad  galloping  the 
riders  dashed  into  a  phalanx  and  left  the  field.  The 
vision  of  glistening  accoutrements,  colour  and  life  vanished 
like  magic;  and  where  the  rattling  hoofs  had  scattered 
the  sods  of  earth  the  crows  and  babblers  were  busy  among 
the  disturbed  insects. 

"  What  a  glorious  ride  !  "  cried  Alauda.     "  I  felt  that 
nothing  but  a  mad  gallop  at  the  end  would  satisfy  them." 
"  You  would  have  liked  to  have  joined  them,"  he  said 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  How  did  you  know  ?  "  she  asked,  lier  eyes  upon  his. 
"  I  could  see  that  your   spirit  went   out  to  them  in 
sympathy.     You  were  in  their   midst  and  not  merely  a 
spectator." 

Their  voices  were  lowered,  and  Dereham,  into  whose  ear 
Vida  was  pouring  admiration  studded  with  questions  as  to 
whether  he  had  ever  taken  part  in  a  ride  like  that,  glanced 
uneasily  towards  the  couple.  Surely  Alauda  was  giving 
too  much  of  her  attention  to  this  man.  She  did  not 
understand  ;  she  was  too  easy  in  her  manners  towards  him. 
It  was  rough  on  the  man  himself  to  lift  him  out  of  his 
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position  in  that  way.  Whatever  position  Shah  Adam-u- 
din  had  occupied  in  England,  there  was  nothing  indefinite 
about  it  here.  If  he  did  not  know  what  it  was,  the  sooner 
he  was  made  to  understand  the  better.  In  the  middle  of 
Vida''s  smooth  speech  Dereham  leaned  towards  Alauda  and 
asked  her  what  she  thought  of  the  ride.  He  did  not  wait 
for  her  reply,  but  went  on  to  explain  that  the  musical  ride 
was  not  the  peculiar  property  of  native  troops.  It  was 
executed  to  perfection  by  English  cavalry. 

"  Somehow  I  can't  imagine  the  dignified  English 
hussar  solemnly  going  through  a  manoeuvre  of  that  kind,"" 
she  replied  instantly.  "  It  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
oriental  temperament,  and  just  what  I  could  fancy  those 
sowars  doing  before  rushing  upon  the  enemy  in  a  mad 
death-dealing  charge.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  "  she  asked, 
turning  to  Major  Adam-u-din. 

"  More  than  that ;  I  know  that  what  you  say  is  per- 
fectly true.  The  Englishman  needs  no  wild  unreasoning 
enthusiasm  to  lead  him  against  the  enemy.  His  deeds  are 
deliberate  and  carefully  considered.  The  oriental  nature 
requires  some  clarion  call  to  awaken  it,  and  that  call  is  to 
be  found  in  preliminary  action  and  the  sound  of  music." 

"  You  mean  that  it  is  an  equivalent  to  the  war-dance, 
the  prerogative  of  the  savage,"  Dereham  said,  as  if  to 
himself;  but  Shah  Adam-u-din  heard  the  words. 

Dereham  did  not  mean  to  be  discourteous,  but  he  was 
irritated  and  restless.  Vida's  persistent  chatter  was  getting 
on  his  nerves,  and  Alauda's  manner  towards  their  host 
added  fuel  to  the  fire.  He  looked  at  his  watch  and  then 
at  Mrs.  Quinbury,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  was 
amused  and  contented  and  in  no  hurry  to  be  going.  She 
understood  the  action. 

"  We  need  not  be  starting  yet,  Sir  David,"  she  said  in 
her  placid  tones.  "  I  told  my  husband  not  to  wait  breakfast 
for  us," 
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There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to  resign  himself 
to  his  fate.  Major  Adam-u-din  had  observed  the  action 
and  heard  Mrs.  Quinbury's  words.  He  rose  and  went  into 
the  tent,  presently  emerging  with  servants  carrying  small 
tables  and  trays  of  coffee.  There  was  a  readjusting  of 
chairs,  and  Dereham  drew  his  up  to  the  little  table  set  in 
front  of  Alauda.  To  do  this  he  had  to  swing  aside  that 
which  the  Muhammadan  had  occupied.  Shah  Adam-u-din 
had  apparently  relinquished  it  permanently,  for  he  seated 
himself  between  Mrs.  Quinbury  and  Mrs.  Bucknall,  and 
devoted  himself  to  their  entertainment.  Whilst  the  coffee 
and  its  accompaniments  were  being  discussed,  the  tent- 
pegging  proceeded.  The  commander's  eye  was  frequently 
upon  his  men,  and  his  applause  ready  as  success  attended 
their  efforts.  Once  or  twice  Alauda  glanced  in  his  direction 
as  he  was  explaining  something  or  other  to  her  aunt.  She 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  him  still  by  her  side  to 
indicate  the  points  that  were  worthy  of  commendation  as 
each  peg  was  taken.  Dereham  noted  the  wandering  glance 
and  inquired  if  there  was  anything  that  she  desired  to 
know. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  why  Major  Adam-u-din 
applauds  so  vigorously  sometimes  and  not  at  others.  In 
both  cases  the  peg  is  taken.     What  is  it  that  counts  ?  " 

"  Pace  and  neatness.  Didn't  you  notice  how  straight 
that  last  fellow  came.  His  horse  was  completely  under 
control  in  spite  of  the  terrific  pace  it  was  being  sent  along. 
The  sowar  bent  from  the  saddle,  as  if  swayed  by  the  wind, 
instead  of  crouching,  and  the  peg  was  taken  from  the 
ground  by  a  clean  stroke  that  did  not  stir  the  turf.  I 
couldn't  have  done  it  better  myself." 

"  Can  you  tent-peg  ?  "  asked  Alauda,  in  some  surprise. 

"  Of  course  I  can.  You  mustn't  think  that  these 
natives  have  a  monopoly  in  gymkhana  tricks.  At  Christmas 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  at  Bangalore  of  seeing  what 
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Englishmen  can  do.     My  old  regiment  Avill  be  having  some 
military  sports,  and  then  we  will  show  you  something." 

Presently  Mrs.  Quinbury  rose  and  the  party  again 
stepped  into  the  car,  and  were  taken  across  the  open 
maidan  to  the  road.  They  could  not  all  go  at  the  same 
time.  Alauda  elected  to  remain  for  the  second  trip.  It 
gave  her  a  few  minutes  which  she  made  no  secret  of 
devoting  to  her  host.  After  she  had  expressed  her 
gratitude,  she  said — 

"  Well,  Major  Adam-u-din,  you  have  given  us  a  treat. 
It  is  not  merely  the  pretty  show  that  has  interested  me. 
It's  seeing  these  men  in  their  element.  They  fit  into  the 
scenery  and  look  at  home.  Now,  tell  me,  will  these 
men  ever  take  part  in  a  real  charge  against  a  real 
enemy  ?  " 

Shah  Adam-u-din's  glance  for  one  brief  moment  met 
Dereham's.     He  left  the  latter  to  answer  her  question. 

"  Not  unless  an  enemy  attacked  India ;  then  the 
Imperial  Service  troops  would  join  us  in  protecting  the 
country  from  invasion." 

"  Some  of  our  troops  were  offered  for  Africa,"  said  the 
Mussulman,  "  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted." 

«  Why  ?  "  asked  Alauda. 

Again  he  left  it  to  the  Englishman  to  reply. 

"Because  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  pit  native 
troops  against  men  of  European  extraction,"  said  Dereham. 

At  this  juncture,  to  Dereham's  relief,  the  car  returned, 
and  he  with  Alauda,  Assington,  and  Vida,  were  swiftly 
taken  to  the  spot  where  the  team  was  waiting  ready  to 
start  on  the  homeward  journey. 

"Now,  Vida,  it  is  your  turn  to  have  the  box  seat," 
said  Alauda. 

"  No,"  replied  her  aunt,  decisively.  "  Vida  comes 
inside  with  me,  and  we  return  as  Ave  started." 

Dereham  was  already  in  his  seat.     "  Be  as  quick  as  you 
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can,""  he  cried  to  his  company.  "The  roans  are  in  a 
hurry  to  be  off." 

Without  another  word  they  all  took  their  seats  as  they 
came,  and  Alauda  climbed  to  her  place  beside  the  driver. 

"  The  horses  seem  quiet  enough,""  she  remarked  as  the 
syces  let  go  their  heads. 

"  Yes  ;  they  are  all  right.  It  was  I  who  was  getting 
restive.  When  your  aunt  issued  her  orders,  I  wanted  to 
clinch  the  matter,  and  give  you  and  Miss  Alpheton  no 
time  to  protest  against  her  decree."' 

His  good  humour  Avas  restored  now  that  he  had  her  to 
himself;  and  the  drive  home  proved  fully  as  pleasant  as 
the  drive  out  to  the  camp. 

Outside  the  big  tent  of  the  officers'  mess  of  the  Sillidar 
Horse  stood  Major  Adam-u-din.  He  could  distinguish 
the  brake  in  the  distance  as  it  rolled  along  the  smooth 
road  with  its  occupants  half  hidden  from  view  by  the 
white  umbrellas  they  carried.  The  figure  seated  by  the 
driver  had  no  parasol.  In  the  clear  atmosphere  he  could 
see  that  Dereham  was  driving  and  that  his  companion  was 
the  American  girl,  the  first  woman  he  had  met  in  his  own 
land  who  had  treated  him  as  an  equal  and  admitted  him 
to  her  friendship. 

An  orderly  rode  up,  dismounted  from  his  horse  and, 
with  a  military  salute,  handed  him  a  letter.  It  was  from 
his  mother,  and  written  at  her  dictation.  It  informed  him 
that  she  had  opened  negotiations  for  a  marriage  between 
him  and  a  member  of  an  honourable  family  living  in 
Hyderabad.  The  girl  was  all  that  she  could  desire ;  of  a 
suitable  age,  namely,  fifteen,  and  of  good  appearance. 
Their  horoscopes  had  been  compared  and  had  been  pro- 
nounced sympathetic.  When  he  returned  from  camp  she 
would  be  glad  to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject. 

Shah  Adam-u-din  folded  the  letter  and  replaced  it  in 
the  envelope  with  a  sigh.    His  eyes  went  back  to  the  road. 
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The  brake  with  its  load  had  disappeared,  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  memory  of  a  sympathetic  voice  and  of  a 
pair  of  kind  eyes. 

The  men  had  not  yet  finished  their  contests.  He  walked 
to  the  spot  where  the  chairs  occupied  by  his  visitors  still 
stood  as  they  had  left  them.  He  flung  himself  into  the 
one  which  he  had  occupied  by  Alauda's  side.  His  officers, 
who  had  stood  apart  hitherto,  approached  and  took  the 
empty  chairs  ;  but  Alauda's  was  left  vacant.  Shah  Adam- 
u-din  had  drawn  it  towards  himself  and  thrown  his  arm 
across  it  in  apparently  careless  fashion.  It  was  in  such  a 
manner,  however,  that  no  one  could  sit  there  without  asking 
him  to  move  ;  and  this  none  of  his  officers  cared  to  do. 


CHAPTER  XII 

The  public  hall  at  Hosur  was  crowded.  The  occasion  was 
an  afternoon  meeting  to  consider  "  The  Coming  Congress," 
and  how  its  aims  might  be  promoted  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Dharma  Govinda.  He 
arrived  at  the  hall  in  his  motor-car  which  had  been  bought 
in  Paris.  He  wore  a  fine  silk  shirt,  light  grey  cloth  trousers, 
and  collar  and  tie  of  English  make.  His  boots  were  of 
American  manufacture.  The  outer  garment  was  a  richly 
embroidered  coat  of  purple  velvet,  and  his  head  was  covered 
with  a  turban  of  fine  white  muslin.  A  handsome  gold 
curb  bracelet,  set  with  a  jewelled  watch,  encircled  his 
wrist.     It  bore  the  name  of  one  of  the  best  London  makers. 

The  committee  of  management,  composed  of  five 
natives,  had  assembled  and  had  taken  their  seats  on  the 
platform.  They  rose  as  he  entered,  and  welcomed  him 
with  effusive  politeness.  The  hall  was  closely  packed,  and 
there  was  a  little  crowd  outside  striving  in  vain  to  enter 
and  find  standing  room.  Govinda  came  in  by  a  private 
door  a,t  the  back,  and  his  appearance  was  the  signal  for 
cries  of  " Bande  Matarani I ''"'  ^^ SzoadesJii! ""  ''^ Szvaraj !'''' 
coupled  with  his  name.  He  glanced  round  at  the  crowded 
room  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction  as  he  heard  the  greeting. 
This  was  the  kind  of  thing  in  which  he  delighted.  Every 
eye  was  rivetted  upon  his  neat,  well-dressed  figure ;  every 
ear  was  turned  to  catch  the  words  that  dropped  from 
his  lips. 
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Half-way  down  the  room  were  seated  two  men  in  native 
dress.  They  seemed  to  know  no  one,  and  were  supposed 
to  be  reporters  ;  but  the  Httle  group  of  reporters 
near  the  platform  disavowed  all  knowledge  of  them  as 
brethren  in  the  profession.  Whispers  went  round  that 
they  were  no  less  than  detectives,  sent  by  the  authorities 
to  take  notes  of  the  speeches. 

Chandraswamy,  in  a  state  of  suppressed  excitement, 
went  to  the  foot  of  the  platform  and  begged  for  a  word 
with  the  speaker  before  he  commenced.  Govinda's  rdfe  in 
public  included  gracious  condescension  towards  his  hearers ; 
and  he  was  always  ready  to  listen  to  questions  and  to 
answer  them.  He  rose  from  his  chair  with  an  indulgent 
smile  and  bent  forward  to  catch  the  whisper.  Might 
Chandraswamy  and  his  friends  be  allowed  to  eject  two 
men  suspected  of  being  policemen  in  disguise  ? 

Govinda  held  up  his  hands  in  protest  at  the  suggestion 
of  such  violence.  Raising  his  voice  so  that  it  might  be 
heard  by  the  men  themselves,  he  declared  that  all  were 
welcome  to  the  meeting,  whatever  their  views  might  be, 
whether  sympathetic  or  antagonistic.  He  assured  the  com- 
pany that  nothing  would  be  said  during  the  proceedings 
which  could  be  construed  into  disloyalty.  He  and,  he 
hoped,  all  his  audience  were  devotedly  loyal  to  the 
paramount  power. 

Chandraswamy  retired  with  a  scowl  upon  his  dark  face. 
It  was  reflected  upon  the  countenances  of  a  large  number 
of  young  men  who  formed  at  least  three-quarters  of  the 
audience.  Many  of  them  were  mere  boys,  and  not  one  of 
them  was  over  the  age  of  twenty-five.  They  all  lacked 
experience,  and  were  eager  with  the  rashness  of  youth  to 
enter  the  difficult  field  of  politics.  They  were  panting  to 
promulgate  doctrines  the  practical  consequence  of  which 
they  knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing.  They  mistook  the 
enthusiasm  of  prejudice  for  noble  self-devotion.     Each  one 
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professed  to  be  acting  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  whereas 
he  was  but  inflated,  hke  Govinda,  with  a  desire  for  notoriety ; 
and  was  actuated  by  an  insane  wish  to  rouse  emotion  in 
the  multitude  and  stir  dangerous  passions  not  easy  to  allay. 
Not  one  of  them,  not  even  the  speaker  nor  his  committee, 
had  a  sense  of  his  responsibilities.  Not  o^e  was  prepared 
to  carry  into  practice  the  precepts  of  brotherhood  and 
equality  that  he  advocated  so  intemperately.  Not  a  single 
man  was  ready  to  forego  his  caste  prejudices  and  set  aside 
his  racial  antipathy  towards  the  Muhammadan  and  the 
Dravidian  in  his  private  life.  The  hereditary  instincts 
were  as  strong  within  their  breasts  as  ever  they  had 
burned  within  the  breasts  of  their  ancestors. 

Education  had  left  these  raw,  rudderless  youths  without 
discipline — since  the  rod  had  been  abolished  by  a  benevolent 
Government  from  their  schools ;  without  religion — since 
John  Stuart  Mill's  and  Herbert  Spencer's  books,  with 
those  of  their  successors,  had  been  placed  unreservedly 
in  their  hands ;  and  without  occupation,  since  they  had 
all  sought  to  improve  their  condition  and  had  failed  to 
attain  the  particular  object  of  their  ambition. 

Without  exception  they  would  have  scorned  to  have 
followed  the  calling  of  their  fathers ;  and  Avould  have  con- 
sidered it  unbecoming  and  beneath  their  dignity  to  work 
at  the  silk  loom,  to  weave  cotton,  to  spin  gold  thread, 
to  hammer  brass  into  platters,  and  to  touch  the  bellows 
of  the  forge. 

Govinda  was  introduced  by  the  chairman  with  a  few 
adulatory  sentences,  and  rose  to  address  the  meeting. 
He  began  by  explaining  at  length  the  origin  of  the  con- 
gress, and  how,  like  many  large  institutions,  it  had  a 
small  and  almost  obscure  beffinnins;.  At  one  time  it  was 
accused  of  being  an  assemblage  of  schoolboys.  Looking 
round  the  room  he  could  not  say  that  the  men  who  had 
assembled  to  give  their  support  to  the   movement  were 
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schoolboys.  They  had  emerged  from  that  state,  if  he 
might  judge  from  appearances — here  he  glanced  round 
with  a  comprehensive  and  appreciative  smile — and  had 
entered  into  their  heritage  of  manhood.  The  congress, 
therefore,  was  not  the  plaything  of  boys.  It  was  a  legal 
and  constitutional  mouthpiece  of  the  people.  It  voiced 
the  opinion  of  young  India.  Like  themselves,  it  had  left 
its  immaturity  behind  and  had  entered  into  its  heritage 
of  manhood  and  strength.  Its  words  echoed  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  They  even  crossed 
the  ocean  and  penetrated  to  the  footstool  of  the  throne. 
The  foreigners,  who  sat  in  luxury  and  ruled  this  vast  land 
from  their  arm-chairs,  had  been  compelled  to  listen  when 
congress  spoke  of  their  insular  prejudice.  It  was  the  duty 
of  every  Indian  to  support  such  an  institution  heart  and 
soul,  and  to  join  its  ranks. 

It  was  only  natural  that  there  should  be  a  divergence 
of  opinion  in  its  ranks.  Such  a  thing  was  inevitable  in 
any  large  comprehensive  body  of  thoughtful  men ;  but 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  methods  did  not  interfere  with 
the  great  object  that  it  had  in  view.  This  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  bestowing  upon  the  country  the  in- 
estimable boon  of  self-government.  In  making  the  request 
for  autonomy,  he  counselled  patience  and  moderation. 

Here  he  paused,  as  if  to  allow  the  sentiment  to  be 
properly  digested,  and  also  as  if  he  would  gauge  the 
temper  of  his  audience.  They  were  not  slow  to  express 
their  feelings.  Led  by  Chandraswamy  there  were  cries  of 
"Why  should  we  not  have  Swaraj  f''  "Give  us  Indian 
rulers  ! ""     "  Let  us  be  stoadeshi  to  the  backbone  ! " 

Govinda,  having  permitted  a  little  relaxation  of  this 
kind,  lifted  his  hand  to  enjoin  silence,  and  took  up  the 
thread  of  his  discourse.  There  were  men  who  were  rash 
enough  to  make  unreasonable  requests,  which,  whatever 
the  future  might  hold,  could  not  be  granted  at  present. 
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Instead  of  practising  patience,  they  allowed  their  passions 
to  dominate  their  reason.  These  were  the  Extremists. 
They  expressed  a  desire  to  sweep  the  British  into  the  sea. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  India  could  not  do  without 
the  aid  of  British  arms  for  some  time  to  come.  Order 
might  possibly  be  maintained  within  their  borders  without 
the  assistance  of  a  foreign  army ;  but  there  were  enemies 
abroad  that  were  to  be  feared.  Until  they  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  organize  an  army  for  themselves,  and 
follow  the  example  of  a  neighbouring  empire,  they  could 
not  successfully  resist  the  hordes  of  Russia. 

The  outcome  of  the  action  of  the  Extremists  had  been 
a  few  regrettable  incidents  such  as  the  death  of  an  English 
lady  and  her  daughter  through  the  agency  of  bombs.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  Moderates  to  sympathize  with 
homicide  and  the  misappropriation  of  money.  These 
deeds  would  not  further  their  designs.  More  caution 
must  be  observed  if  certain  ends  were  to  be  obtained. 

"  What  we  should  aim  at  as  Moderates  is  self-govern- 
ment on  colonial  lines.  Give  us  what  Canada  has.  Let  us 
enjoy  the  privileges  accorded  to  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  other  English  colonies.  We  do  not  ask  to  be  judges 
of  the  High  Court,  nor  to  be  placed  on  the  Revenue 
Board  to  the  exclusion  of  Englishmen.  We  do  not 
demand  an  Executive  Council  composed  of  Indians,  with 
an  Indian  at  the  head.  We  are  moderate  in  our  requests 
and  only  pray  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  election  of  those  who  rule  over  us  ;  that  we  may  be 
fairly  and  adequately  represented,  and  that  legislation 
shall  come  from  within  and  not  from  without. 

"  All  this  is  not  to  be  effected  in  a  hurry.  There  are 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  which  cannot  be  surmounted 
in  an  hour.  There  are  our  racial  difficulties,  caste  dif- 
ferences, diversity  of  language.  There  are  many  undesirable 
customs,  such  as  early  marriages,  that  must  be  dealt  with 
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and  reformed  before  we  can  hope  to  come  to  our  full 
strength  and  build  up  national  unity. 

"  But  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  threads  of  the 
tangled  skein  may  be  straightened  out.  We  must  remember 
that  racial  difficulties  have  been  confronted  in  Europe, 
and  they  have  been  conquered,  as  in  the  case  of  Austria 
and  Russia.  Linguistic  difficulties  may  be  overcome  by 
the  adoption  of  a  common  language  such  as  Hindi.  Caste 
difficulties  and  social  angularities  can  be  rounded  off  by 
determined  individual  effort  prompted  by  a  loyal  and 
devoted  attachment  to  the  common  cause.  When  once 
the  masses  understand  the  end  we  have  in  view,  they  will 
support  us  to  a  man,  and  lose  sight  of  all  personal  feeling 
in  the  glorious  liberty  and  union  that  is  promised.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  our  rulers,  let  them,  as 
I  have  already  said,  sound  public  opinion  throughout  the 
length  of  the  land.  Silence  in  the  Asiatic  must  not  be 
taken  for  consent.  It  often  hides  the  deepest  discontent. 
A  consensus  of  popular  opinion  has  never  been  arrived 
at.  When  it  is  obtained  it  will  probably  astound  the 
paramount  power. 

"You  will  remember  that  we,  with  others,  sent  an 
expression  of  our  satisfaction  a  short  time  ago  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  at  the  way  in  which  he  had 
taken  action  on  our  behalf  by  introducing  a  Bill  into 
Parliament,  which  was  to  give  us  some  of  the  privileges 
we  prayed  for.  In  the  gratitude  of  our  hearts  we  told  him 
that  his  name  would  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the 
East  as  that  of  a  noble  Englishman,  who,  by  a  great  and 
momentous  step,  was.  laying  the  foundation  of  true  and 
popular  government  in  India.  We  declared  our  entire 
satisfaction  in  the  reforms  he  proposed  to  effect.  We 
considered  that  those  reforms  were  liberal  and  equitable, 
and  that  they  were  worthy  of  general  acceptance. 

"  I    will     read     aloud    what     certain    members     of 
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Parliament — who  are  our  devoted  supporters — have  written 
to  our  Indian  papers  on  the  subject ;  and  I  will  ask 
you  whether  we  do  not,  indeed,  deserve  the  term  of 
Moderates.  Where  we  have  shown  a  modest  contentment, 
they  are  full  of  fiery  discontent  on  our  behalf.  One 
says,  in  the  columns  of  the  Indian  Revieza *  :   'I  went 

into  the  Gilded  Chamber  to  hear  Lord  make  his 

statement,  and  never  was  I  more  pained,  disappointed,  and 
indignant  in  my  life.     Pained  at  the  whole-hearted  approval 

Lord accorded  to  the  violent  measures  of  repression 

which  the  Government  of  India  in  blindness  and  panic  had 
adopted  ;  disappointed  because  of  the  feeble  and  flimsy 
character  of  the  reforms  ;  and  indignant  on  account  of  the 
uncalled  for  denunciation  of  Parliamentary  institutions 
for  India,  and  by  implication  for  oriental  countries  also. 
The  fact  that  no  mention  was  made  of  revising  the 
partition  of  Bengal,  of  declaring  an  amnesty  for  all 
political  prisoners  except  bomb-throwers,  of  reversing  the 
regime  of  repression,  and  of  affording  equal  rights  to 
Indians  in  the  administration,  drove  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  attenuated  reform  scheme  was  doomed  to  failure. 
If  the  telegrams  received  here  report  truly  that  the 
Moderate  leaders  warmly  accept  the  proposals,  I  can  only 
express  my  astonishment,  and  congratulate  them  upon  the 

modesty  of  their  ambitions.     If  Lord had  seized  this 

golden  opportunity  of  doing  something  really  great,  the 
Liberal  and  Labour  parties  would  have  backed  him  for  all 
they  were  worth.  As  it  is  there  are  some  of  us  who 
appreciate  India''s  needs  much  higher  than  our  pusillanimous 
leaders,  and  who  therefore  will  strive  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  all  too  tiny  recognition  of  India's  claim 
for  self-government.' " 

The  extract  was  received  with  an  uproar  and  a  deafen- 
ing cry  of  "  Swaraj  !  "  and  "  Bande  Mataram !  "     "  Down 
*  February,  1909. 
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with  all  cowardly  leaders ! ""  "  Down  with  feeble  and 
flimsy  reforms  ! "  "  We  want  our  rights  ! "  The  excite- 
ment was  tremendous,  and  Govinda  revelled  in  it.  An 
Englishman  had  given  him  words  that  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  express  on  his  own  initiative.  He  allowed  the 
storm  to  rage,  and  listened  to  its  breathings  as  long  as  he 
thought  fit.  Then  he  calmed  down  his  excited  audience 
into  sufficient  silence  to  allow  of  his  reading  further 
extracts.  That  they  were  but  fuel  to  a  dangerous  fire  did 
not  trouble  him  in  the  least.  His  pleasure  was  in  the 
conflagration,  and  his  pride  was  in  the  power  to  make  the 
conflagration. 

''  Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  read  an  extract  from  what 
another  member  of  Parliament  writes.  Possibly  some  of 
you  have  already  seen  it ;  but  it  will  do  you  no  harm  to 
hear  it  again ;  '  I  hope  by-and-by  we  may  go  much 
further  towards  liberating  India  from  alien  government — = 
otherwise  Britain  has  no  right  to  remain.  The  new 
Coercion  Law  is  abhorrent  to  me.'  " 

Again  there  was  a  rising  murmur  indicating  a  renewal 
of  the  agitation.  But  he  held  the  multitude  quiet :  he 
had  yet  more  to  tell  them. 

"  One  more  extract  and  I  shall  have  finished.  These 
again  are  the  words  of  an  enlightened  English  gentleman 
who  has  the  honour  of  writing  M.P.  after  his  name : — 
'We  may  express  thanks  for  the  small  modicum  of  justice 

in  liOrd 's  proposals ;  but  without  restoring  Bengal  to 

its  original  position  the  concessions  cannot  count  for  much, 
especially  when  they  are  granted  without  any  attempt  to 
dispense  with  the  policy  of  deportation  without  trial,  an 

action   which   Lord in    the   House   of   Commons, 

admitted  he  could  not  justify.  Still,  the  outrages  com- 
mitted recently  deserve  discouragement.' " 

Govinda  paused  for  effect,  and  continued  by  commenting 
on  what  he  had  just  read.     "  If  a  fellow-countryman  of  the 

M 
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late  victims  to  an  excess  of  zeal  and  misdirected  patriotism 
can  judge  thus  leniently  of  the  actions  of  the  Extremists, 
how  shall  we,  who  are  of  the  same  race,  judge  them  ? 
Certainly  not  with  a  harshness  greater  than  theirs.  Let 
us  condemn  the  action  by  all  means  but,  true  to  our 
profession,  let  our  condemnation  be  tempered  with 
moderation. 

"I  need  not  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  these 
words  were  written  for  our  guidance.  They  were  penned 
by  highly  educated  Englishmen  who  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  their  fellow-countrymen  sufficiently  to  be  elected  by 
them  as  their  representatives  in  Parliament.  They  must 
therefore  carry  weight  with  us.  They  must  be  stored  in 
our  memory,  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  may  count 
upon  the  men  who  write  thus  for  influential  support. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  would  utter  a  word  of  warning," 
said  Govinda,  glancing  in  the  direction  of  the  two  strange 
visitors.  "  Although  these  self-devoted  friends  of  India 
express  themselves  thus  warmly,  let  me  once  again  urge 
upon  you  the  necessity  for  moderation.  Let  us  be  loyal 
to  our  rulers.  Let  us  refrain  from  violence ;  but  by  all 
means  let  us  ask  for  what  we  want  and  make  our  wants 
known  through  our  congress. 

"  There  is  an  incident  related  in  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  West  which  I  commend  to  you  for  consideration.  A 
widowed  woman  importuned  a  judge  to  give  her  justice. 
She  was  poor  and  he  would  have  sent  her  away,  but  she 
refused  to  go.  She  persisted  in  her  demands  until  he 
grew  weary  of  her  importunity  and  granted  her  all  that 
she  desired.  It  is  thus  that  I  would  have  the  congress 
approach  the  subject ;  and  I  recommend  all  the  true  sons 
of  India  to  follow  the  example  of  the  widow  in  the  sacred 
book." 

As  he  ceased  speaking  the  wave  of  excitement  surged 
back   upon   the   audience.      The    room    was   filled  with 
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acclamation.  The  old  cries  were  repeated.  The  native 
is  not  in  the  habit  of  exercising  any  restraint  on  his 
emotions.  The  expressions  of  the  young  men  were  extra- 
vagant and  violent  in  the  extreme.  They  had  been 
worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  if  a  European  had 
happened  to  cross  their  path  at  that  moment  it  would 
probably  have  gone  hard  with  him  simply  because  he  was 
an  alien.  Again  Govinda  felt  that  thrill  of  pleasurable 
excitement  attendant  on  the  stirring  up  of  a  tiger. 

The  audience  pressed  forward  in  a  body  to  shake 
hands  v/ith  the  orator.  The  less  violent  were  equally 
anxious  to  congratulate  him  on  his  moderation,  his 
restraint.  He  had  stated  the  case  admirably  and  urged 
the  claims  of  congress  without  uttering  a  single  word  that 
could  be  called  seditious.  He  was  a  master  of  elocution, 
in  their  opinion  ;  and  it  was  such  men  as  he  who  were 
wanted  on  their  executive  councils. 

Chandraswamy,  deeply  moved,  expressed  his  congratu- 
lations in  a  voice  which  trembled  with  emotion. 

"  It  was  well  done,  most  noble  master.  Your  utter- 
ances might  have  been  the  utterances  of  Vishnu  himself. 
Your  speech  fell  upon  our  ears  like  raindrops  upon  a 
parched  land  ;  as  the  call  to  liberty  on  the  ears  of  the 
prisoner;  as  good  grain  in  the  mouth  of  the  starving. 
We  salaam  to  you,  honourable  sir;  we  call  you  our 
leader,  our  lord." 

He  touched  his  forehead  with  both  hands  and  bowed 
low  before  Govinda.  The  worship  and  adulation  were  as 
meat  and  drink  to  the  orator.  He  gloried  in  the  thought 
that  he  had  stirred  the  multitude,  and  he  determined  that 
a  full  report  should  be  printed  in  both  languages  in  the 
columns  of  the  Flaming  Torch.  He  could  have  gone  on 
speaking  for  another  hour ;  but  he  had  already  exceeded 
the  time  allotted  to  him.  There  were  others  who  wished 
to  be  heard. 
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He  made  a  signal  for  silence.  The  audience  instantly 
became  still,  most  of  the  men  resuming  their  seats.  He 
thanked  them  for  their  expression  of  good-will,  and  hoped 
that  they  would  give  the  same  attention  to  the  gentlemen 
who  were  about  to  speak  as  they  had  accorded  to  himself. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  meeting  an  elderly  man,  plainly 
dressed  in  native  dress  and  wrapped  in  an  old  chudder, 
entered  the  room.  There  was  no  seat  vacant,  and  as  it  was 
not  known  what  his  caste  might  be,  no  one  offered  to  get 
up  and  give  him  one.  Such  little  courtesies  belong  to  the 
West,  where  there  is  no  caste.  He  stood  patient  and 
unnoticed  until  the  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Dharma  Govinda  for  the  loyal  and  instruc- 
tive lecture  he  had  given.  He  was  assured  that  it  would 
reach  the  ears  of  friends  and  well-wishers  in  England  and 
meet  with  their  hearty  approval. 

A  smile  came  over  the  face  of  Govinda's  father  as  he 
waited. 

"  The  young  bull  has  much  to  say  until  his  neck  comes 
under  the  yoke  ;  then  his  bellowings  give  place  to  sighs  as 
he  toils  on  the  road.  Will  his  bellowings  alter  his  fate 
and  place  him  in  the  seat  of  the  driver  ?  The  yoke  is 
where  the  gods  place  it,"  he  said  under  his  breath. 

Govinda,  after  much  hand-shaking — a  western  custom 
that  had  apparently  escaped  the  notice  of  the  ardent 
advocates  of  swadeshi — made  his  way  down  the  room 
towards  the  main  entrance.  His  father  joined  him  as  he 
issued  from  the  door.  He  greeted  his  parent  with  some 
surprise  since  the  old  man  had  excused  himself  from 
attending  the  funeral  of  his  daughter-in-law  on  the  score 
of  pressure  of  business. 

"  Will  yoa  ride  to  the  house  in  the  car  ?  "  inquired 
Govinda,  as  the  chauffeur  brought  it  up  to  where  they 
were  standing. 

His  father  made  a  movement  with  his  hand  as  though 
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he  would  wave  aside  the  toy  of  a  child,  remarking  that  he 
wanted  to  talk  and  not  to  ride.  It  was  not  far  to  walk, 
and  before  they  reached  the  house  Govinda  had  learned 
part  of  the  trouble  that  had  caused  his  father  to  seek  him. 

A  merchant,  following  the  same  trade  as  himself  and  a 
distant  relative,  had  instituted  a  claim  to  some  property 
which  the  old  man  had  inherited  from  an  uncle.  It  was 
of  no  great  value  when  he  first  came  into  possession  of  it 
some  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  but  lately  things  had 
altered.  The  railway  had  made  a  difference  and  had 
changed  the  condition  of  trade,  which  was  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  locality.  The  merchant  by  the  aid  of  the 
iron  road  could  look  to  foreign  ports  for  the  disposal  of 
the  products  of  the  country  and  find  a  better  market. 
The  buildings  that  stood  upon  the  piece  of  land  under  dis- 
pute were  valuable  store-houses  wherein  he  had  been  wont 
to  gather  the  grain  and  the  other  commodities  in  which 
he  trafficked.  He  could  ill  afford  to  lose  them.  He  had 
contracts  to  fulfil  with  America  and  England  as  well  as 
with  the  military  authorities  of  the  English  and  Mysore 
Governments ;  and  he  would  be  inconvenienced  beyond 
measure  if  he  were  deprived  of  the  property.  It  would  be 
the  introduction  of  a  rival  middle  man,  who  might  draw 
all  the  trade  to  himself,  and  who  would  undoubtedly 
spoil  the  market  by  competition. 

"  He  who  opposes  me  is  rich,  cunning,  and  unscrupu- 
lous. The  land  that  he  claims  will  increase  still  more  in 
value  as  soon  as  the  new  branch  of  the  railway  is 
finished." 

"  Have  you  the  title  deeds  ? " 

"  No ;  there  never  have  been  any  title  deeds  or  papers 
relating  to  the  property.  They  all  disappeared  in  the 
wars  many  years  ago,  and  he  knows  that,  otherwise  he 
would  not  make  the  claim.  He  will  spare  no  expense  to 
gain  possession  of  it," 
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"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? "  asked  Govinda. 

He  was  a  good  son  and  ready  to  assist  his  father  when 
help  was  really  required. 

"  Go  down  to  Madras  by  the  night  mail  and  see 
Mr.  Langhara  to-morrow  morning  on  your  arrival.  He 
is  the  cleverest  pleader  we  have  in  the  Presidency.  Put 
the  case  in  his  hands,  and  show  him  the  necessity  of  having 
it  tried  before  an  Englishman.  The  issues  are  too  great 
to  be  trusted  to  a  native  who  is  not  of  our  caste."" 

"It  is  possible  that  the  Mysore  native  judge " 

His  father  interrupted  him  with  an  impatient  ex- 
clamation. His  son  might  preach  swadesM  all  he  liked, 
but  when  it  came  to  serious  business  like  this,  where  so 
much  was  involved,  the  old  man  preferred  to  act  according 
to  his  own  deeply  rooted  convictions,  and  not  according  to 
his  son's  newly  acquired  principles. 

"  I  knew  his  father,"  said  the  merchant.  "  He  was  a 
wise  man  and  a  clever  man ;  and  his  son,  though  he  is 
a  judge,  is  like  him.  You  may  put  on  European  clothes 
and  hide  your  dark  skin ;  but  it  is  there.  It  comes  between 
you  and  your  strange  western  ideas ;  and  it  will  rule,  and 
continue  to  rule,  as  long  as  it  is  there.  He  will  act  as  his 
father  would  have  acted  before  him,  and  his  grandfather, 
too.     I  prefer  to  lay  the  matter  before  an  Englishman." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  We  had  better  wire  at  once 
to  retain  Mr.  Langham  on  our  side." 

They  arrived  at  the  house  and  went  into  the  private 
sitting-room,  passing  behind  the  table  to  that  part  which 
was  free  of  European  furniture  ;  not  that  Govinda's  father 
had  any  swadeshi  doctrines  to  uphold,  but  because  he  was 
unaccustomed  to  sit  in  leather-covered  chairs. 

He  seated  himself  upon  the  sofa,  drawing  his  feet  up 
and  folding  his  legs  beneath  him  as  was  the  custom  of  his 
forefathers.  He  removed  the  chudder  and  the  coat  he 
wore,  baring  himself  to  the  waist.     Then  he  took  off  his 
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turban,  and  extracting  some  papers  from  its  folds  prepared 
to  set  forth  all  the  evidence  that  he  had  been  able  to 
muster  in  the  absence  of  the  deeds. 

The  telegram  was  written  out  and  despatched  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  and  as  soon  as  this  was  done  Govinda 
called  his  servant  to  push  up  a  chair  near  his  father. 
Into  this  he  sank,  and  while  devoting  part  of  his  attention 
to  what  his  father  was  saying,  he  directed  his  attendant  in 
the  packing  of  a  smart  silver-fitted  suit-case.  Into  this, 
the  latest  thing  in  travelling-trunks  that  London  had  to 
offer,  silk  shirts  and  socks,  flannel  suits,  and  other  articles 
that  could  only  have  been  turned  out  of  a  European 
capital  wherever  they  might  have  been  purchased,  were 
packed. 

The  reply  came  from  Langham  some  forty  minutes 
later.  He  regretted  that  he  was  unable  to  accept  the 
case.  His  services  had  already  been  engaged  on  the  other 
side. 

Father  and  son  gazed  at  each  other  in  real  consterna- 
tion. This  was  a  piece  of  sheer  bad  luck.  They  consulted 
together  as  to  who  was  the  next  best  man  to  ask  ;  and 
having  decided,  a  wire  was  sent  off  without  delay.  Govinda 
meanwhile  hurried  on  Avith  his  preparations.  It  was  more 
than  ever  imperative  that  he  should  go  in  person  to 
Madras. 

"The  case  must  be  heard  by  an  Englishman.  Both 
my  relative  and  I  are  residents  in  the  State  of  Mysore ; 
but  the  property  lies  just  over  the  border  of  the  State 
in  the  district  of  Salem.  Mr.  Langham  is  sure  to  get 
his  way,  and  it  will  be  tried  before  the  native  judge,"  said 
the  old  man,  despondently.  "  Some  evil  influence  has  been 
at  work  in  this  matter,  otherwise  I  should  have  secured 
Mr.  Langham." 

Govinda's  thoughts  flew  to  the  horse;  but  he  was 
satisfied  on  that  point.     The  horse  in  his  stable  bore  the 
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lucky  mark.  If  bad  luck  were  hovering  on  the  wing 
anywhere,  it  should  be  alighting  on  the  head  of  the 
Englishman,  who  was  the  guest  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Remount  Depot.  Whatever  evil  influence  it  might 
be  that  was  sending  things  awry,  it  was  not  that.  He 
rose  from  his  chair  and  took  some  money  out  of  a  drawer 
and  his  cheque-book.  His  father  folded  the  papers  and 
handed  them  to  his  son. 

"  Will  you  ride  back  to  Bangalore  with  me  ?  "  asked 
the  younger  man. 

The  offer  was  declined  without  hesitation. 

"  I  shall  have  some  food  and  then  return  as  I  came. 
When  it  means  riding  in  the  devil-bandy,  I  am  swadeshi ; 
but  where  grain  and  straw,  cotton,  sugar,  cocoanuts,  and 
such-like  are  concerned,  I  leave  swadeshi  to  you  young 
fellows,  and  am  glad  to  take  the  Englishman's  money. 
It  is  good  and  there  is  no  bother  about  commission  and 
discount ;  moreover,  one  has  not  to  wait  for  it,"  growled 
the  old  man,  as  he  followed  his  son  into  the  verandah. 

The  lamps  of  the  motor-car  glowed  like  fiery  eyes. 
Govinda  entered  his  luxurious  car  not  in  the  least  dis- 
countenanced by  the  half-critical,  half-humorous  glance 
of  his  father,  who  was  quick  to  detect  the  inconsistencies 
of  the  younger  generation. 

The  old  man  watched  his  son's  display  of  European 
manners,  just  as  the  owner  of  a  clever  dog  might 
watch  its  tricks.  He  had  paid  a  high  price  for  those 
tricks  when  he  sent  his  son  to  England.  It  was  as  well 
that  he  should  gain  some  amusement  and  gratification 
from  their  exhibition.  He  was  proud  of  his  boy  and 
firmly  believed  that  he  was  equal  to  the  Viceroy  himself 
in  style  and  behaviour. 

He  stood  looking  after  the  car  as  it  swiftly  passed 
away  into  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Then  he  turned 
back  into  the  house  to  seek  for  more  congenial  quarters 
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near  the  kitchen.  When  he  had  eaten  the  excellent  curry 
prepared  and  served  in  native  fashion  by  the  vi^omen  of 
Govinda"'s  household,  he  called  for  the  bullock-cart  which 
had  brought  him  to  Hosur,  and  which  was  to  take  him  back. 
It  was  a  springless  conveyance  with  aflat  floor,  upon  which 
was  spread  an  old  mattress.  Using  his  turban  as  a  pillow, 
and  his  chudder  as  a  blanket,  he  was  soon  asleep.  The 
journey  was  made  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour ;  and  he  arrived  at  his  house  in  Bangalore  city  at 
daybreak,  refreshed  by  an  excellent  night's  rest  and  ready 
for  the  business  of  the  day.  The  house  was  small  and 
insignificant.  Govinda  on  his  return  from  England  had 
pointed  out  its  short-comings,  and  had  demanded  a  more 
suitable  residence  for  himself.  It  did  well  enough  for  his 
father.  After  a  cup  of  coffee  and  some  rice  cakes  he  went 
into  his  office,  a  little  room  where  his  clerks  were  seated 
on  the  floor  on  mats.  Before  each  was  a  small  desk  that 
stood  less  than  six  inches  high.  A  long  single  bookshelf 
hung  against  the  wall  and  contained  all  the  account  books. 
Under  the  shelf  was  a  strong  teakwood  chest  containing 
the  cash  and  some  of  the  family  jewels.  There  were  no 
luxurious  office  fittings  of  modern  pattern,  no  roller-topped 
tables  nor  leather-covered  chairs,  no  typewriters,  nor  tele- 
phone. Yet  the  turnover  of  business  transacted  in  the 
office  was  as  great  as  that  of  many  big  European  firms  of 
the  Presidency  towns ;  and  it  furnished  an  income  that 
was  amply  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  Dharma  Govinda, 
providing  him  with  all  his  playthings,  his  motor-car,  his 
journalistic  venture,  and  his  race-horses  included. 


CHAPTER  XIll 

The  drive  home  from  the  camp  was  in  every  way  satis- 
factory to  Dereham.  He  was  quick  to  note  that  there 
was  an  indefinable  change  in  Alauda.  It  was  nothing 
that  had  developed  in  her  manner  towards  himself.  She 
was  j  ust  the  same,  a  pleasant  sympathetic  companion  such 
as  he  had  found  her  from  the  time  they  became  acquainted 
on  board  ship.  She  responded  to  his  chaff  and  kept  the 
conversation  going  in  the  direction  he  himself  set  it. 

When  the  road  was  clear  and  there  were  no  difficult 
turnings  to  negotiate  he  offered  to  let  her  have  the 
reins. 

"  Feel  what  it  is  like  to  have  four  good  horses  under 
your  control.  See  if  it  does  not  give  you  a  sense  of  power," 
he  said. 

But  she  refused  the  offer  firmly  and  declined  to  take 
the  heavy  leather  reins  in  her  fingers. 

"  I  am  quite  content  to  rule  Bobby  and  have  dominion 
over  Caesar,  who  carries  me  so  beautifully,"  she  replied, 
with  a  soft  happy  laugh. 

He  glanced  down  at  her  and  studied  the  change  in  her 
face.  Her  refusal  to  drive  indicated  a  contentment  with 
her  position  and  an  absence  of  any  desire  to  alter  it.  He 
attributed  this  contentment  to  the  pleasure  she  found  in 
sitting  by  his  side  whilst  he  drove.  It  was  sufficient ;  she 
wished  for  nothing  better.  There  was  no  mistake  about 
the  enjoyment  that  was  indicated  on  the  reposeful  mouth. 
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The  thought  never  entered  his  mind  that  happiness  could 
come  to  her  as  she  sat  tliere  from  any  other  source  than 
himself. 

He  had  had  sufficient  experience  of  women  to  knoAv 
the  value  of  falling  into  their  moods  when  emotion  was 
stirred,  and  of  following  rather  than  leading.  He  accepted 
her  refusal  without  attempting  to  overrule  it. 

"  I  thought  all  your  sex  loved  power,  and  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  it,"  he  said. 

"  Yes ; "  she  assented,  with  a  readiness  that  surprised 
him.  "  I  am  sure  that  we  have  the  instinct  strongly 
implanted  within  us.  It  is  an  instinct  and  not  a 
reason." 

Pier  eyes  shone  with  a  light  that  he  did  not  quite 
understand.  His  pulses  beat  a  little  faster  and  hope 
sprang  up  within  him  with  a  sudden  unfolding  of  wings. 
He  did  not  rush  the  situation  with  the  over-confidence  of 
youth,  and  tell  her  how  she  had  him  in  her  power,  how 
she  could  make  or  mar  his  happiness.  He  kept  his  head 
and  remarked  quietly — 

"  You  admit  having  the  instinct  and  yet  you  refrain 
from  exercising  it  when  opportunity  offers." 

"  The  knowledge  is  often  sufficient  for  a  woman.  There 
is  more  enjoyment  in  the  thought,  in  the  anticipation, 
than  in  the  practical  experience  which  often  develops  an 
unexpected  limitation  depriving  it  of  more  than  half  its 
pleasure." 

"For  instance,  the  reins  might  prove  too  heavy  for 
your  wrists  and  the  whip  too  long  to  be  manageable." 

She  caught  her  breath  in  a  curious  little  sigh.  "  That 
is  exactly  why  dreams  are  so  rosy,  and  the  reality  some- 
times proves  so  grey.  The  future  has  many  uncertainties  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  weigh  all  its  details  in  the  balance 
— the  reins,  the  whip,  the  possible  accident  by  which  the 
team  may  be  disorganized.     More  often  than  not  it  is 
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best  to  stop  short  at  the  dream,  if  it  is  at  all  extravagant, 
and  not  to  venture  beyond." 

He  glanced  at  her  with  rebellion  in  his  face.  He  had 
no  desire  that  the  dreams  which  filled  his  brain  should 
stop  short  of  reality. 

"  I  should  have  said  that  you  were  the  last  person  to 
dream  dreams  without  wishing  or  intending  to  realize 
them,"  he  remarked. 

"  So  should  I,"  she  responded  in  quick  agreement  that 
surprised  him. 

They  drove  on  for  a  while  in  silence,  she  apparently 
allowing  her  fancy  full  play ;  he  wondering  how  far  he 
might  go  without  frightening  his  quarry. 

"  I  suppose  they  come  to  all  women  sooner  or  later, 
including  the  most  practical,"  he  said  presently. 

"And  to  all  men,"  she  rejoined.  "Have  you  never 
had  your  dreams  of  pleasure,  your  dreams  of  happiness  ?  " 

"  I  am  having  them  now,"  he  answered,  the  words 
coming  from  him  almost  involuntarily. 

The  confidence  so  suddenly  given  startled  her,  and 
caused  a  withdrawal  of  the  unusual  expansion  she  had 
shown.  She  was  not  bestowing  upon  him  her  undivided 
attention,  and  she  put  the  question  carelessly  whilst  she 
followed  a  train  of  thought  that  led  her  elsewhere.  He 
observed  the  change,  and  with  a  diplomacy  that  was  part 
of  his  nature  he  resumed  the  old  friendly  attitude  at  once 
and  restored  her  confidence. 

"I  don't  think  any  English  girl  of  my  acquaintance 
would  refuse  the  offer  I  made  you  j  ust  now,"  he  said,  in  an 
entirely  different  tone.  "  There  are  not  many  who  have 
the  chance  of  driving  a  team  like  this." 

He  went  off  into  impersonal  subjects,  and  talked  of  the 
sporting  instinct  and  how  it  developed  in  women  as  well 
as  men. 

"  I  knew  a  girl  who  married  a  sportsman,  and  she 
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developed  the  instinct  after  her  marriage,  caught  it  from 
him,  I  dare  say.  It  was  not  long  before  she  drove  a  four- 
in-hand,  which  at  the  time  was  the  summit  of  her  ambition." 

"I  am  glad  her  dreams  were  fulfilled,  and  I  hope  she 
was  satisfied." 

"She  wasn't.  That's  exactly  where  the  difference 
comes  in  between  men's  dreams  and  women's.  However 
ambitious  they  may  be,  and  however  fully  realized,  women 
are  never  satisfied.  They  make  the  fulfilment  of  them  a 
foundation  for  another  flight.  This  woman  gave  up  her 
team  for  a  racing  motor,  speed  being  her  dream." 

"  Did  sixty  miles  an  hour  satisfy  her  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit.  She  said  the  car  with  all  its  complica- 
tions and  possibilities  was  after  all  only  a  unit,  and  left 
her  with  no  sense  of  power.  I  think  she  would  have  liked 
a  team  of  cars  if  it  had  been  practicable.  To  have  control 
of  four  at  a  time  would  have  given  her  a  more  adequate 
sense  of  power." 

"  Then  she  still  has  worlds  to  conquer  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  the  latest  world  is  aerial  flight.  She  owns  a 
flying  machine  of  the  latest  pattern." 

"  What  a  magnificent  courage  !  There  is  no  limit  to 
her  dreaming,  to  her  desires,  to  her  courage  in  seeking 
their  fulfilment." 

"  Does  it  require  so  much  courage  where  the  desire  is 
overwhelming  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  have  had  no  experience." 

"  You  still  have  worlds  to  conquer  ;  so  have  I." 

She  did  not  reply ;  again  her  thoughts  wandered. 
Another  voice  was  in  her  ear.  A  pair  of  dark  eyes  looked 
into  hers,  obliterating  the  blue-grey  English  eyes  that 
watched  her  narrowly.  As  Dereham  helped  her  to  alight 
she  glanced  gratefully  at  him.  Her  lips  had  not  lost  the 
softer  curve  nor  her  eyes  the  light  that  had  quickened  his 
blood. 
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On  the  whole  he  was  satisfied.  The  task  he  had  set 
himself  was  not  an  easy  one.  The  greater  the  difficulties 
that  opposed  him  the  keener  was  he  to  conquer ;  they 
only  added  zest  to  the  pursuit  and  spurred  him  on  to  fresh 
effort.  Hitherto  victory  had  been  easy.  Lavish  nature 
had  furnished  him  with  invincible  weapons  with  which  he 
had  conquered  his  nurses  and  governesses.  Later  in  life 
they  had  not  been  used  so  innocently.  As  he  gazed  into 
her  eyes  and  listened  to  her  thanks,  his  heart  gave  a 
strange  leap  of  joy,  revealing  how  deeply  he  was  involved 
and  how  momentous  was  the  issue. 

It  was  some  time  since  he  had  been  in  love.  His 
fancy  had  been  taken  several  times  ;  but  love  had  come 
to  him  only  once,  and  then  it  was  a  lurid  passion  which 
had  passed  away  as  soon  as  it  was  satisfied,  leaving  him 
with  ashes  in  his  mouth.  The  love  for  Alauda  that  was 
blossoming  like  a  rare  and  beautiful  flower  was  of  a 
different  nature.  It  was  ennobling,  elevating ;  it  had 
wonderful  wings  of  silver  that  raised  him  above  the  sordid 
considerations  which  had  first  turned  his  thoughts  towards 
her.  He  felt  the  grace  of  it,  and  fostered  it  with  the 
instinctive  knowledge  that  it  was  the  best  thing  that  had 
ever  come  to  him  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Her 
fortune,  which  had  been  the  first  attraction,  became  of  no 
importance.  What  he  desired  with  a  craving  that  was 
almost  pain  was  her  sweet  self,  a  woman  who  in  her 
glorious  innocence  and  self-confidence  was  as  a  rock  to 
lean  upon.  With  such  a  right-minded  wife  by  his  side,  a 
good  and  decent  life  would  become  easy.  Its  temptations 
would  depart  like  murky  clouds  before  the  sun.  He 
would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  a  long  line  of  worthy 
ancestors — men  who  like  himself  had  probably  sown  their 
crop  of  wild  oats  without  damage  to  themselves  or  posterity 
— and  raise  up  children  to  the  honoured  name  he  bore. 

It  is  given  to  men  to  close  the  door  upon  their  past. 
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They  may  have  regretted  the  foolish  and  injudicious 
actions  of  their  youth ;  they  may  possibly  have  repented 
of  them  ;  but  having  done  their  duty  with  regard  to 
regret  and  repentance,  they  close  the  door  and  set  a  seal 
upon  it  never  to  open  it  again. 

To  the  woman  it  is  left  to  look  back  down  the  long 
vista  of  the  past  and  to  see  every  stone,  every  pebble  that 
caused  her  feet  to  stumble.  There  are  no  doors  for  her  to 
close,  no  sealing  up  of  the  past.  It  haunts  her  to  the 
very  end  of  her  life  with  a  retribution  that  may  sleep  but 
which  never  dies.  Whenever  she  is  confronted  with  the 
consequences,  she  tears  and  lacerates  herself  with  self- 
reproach,  regret,  and  vain  longing. 

Men  do  not  look  back.  Having  closed  the  door  and 
finished  with  regret,  they  start  afresh  as  though  things 
had  never  been.  They  begin  again  and  establish  them- 
selves on  a  new  footing,  taking  life  philosophically  and 
not  sentimentally.  So  Dereham  turned  over  a  page  in 
his  existence  with  the  determination  of  setting  matters  on 
a  different  plane. 

After  lunch  it  was  Cheverell's  custom  to  retire  to  his 
office-room  to  write  letters.  If  his  visitors  joined  him 
there,  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  they  left  him 
free  to  pursue  his  business.  He  provided  plenty  of  books 
and  newspapers,  and  also  cigars,  so  that  there  was  no 
excuse  for  a  breach  of  rules. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  drive  to  the  camp  Dereham 
entered  just  as  Cheverell  had  lighted  his  cigar  and  was 
beginning  to  look  through  his  correspondence. 

"  May  I  have  a  few  words  with  you,  Cheverell,  before 
you  settle  down  to  your  writing .? "  he  asked. 

"  With  pleasure  ;  it  won't  take  long,  I  suppose  ?  " 
"  Not  more  than  five  minutes.     Ifs  about  the  horse, 
the  Saint  as  I  call  him.     He  was  a  perfect  lamb  until  he 
arrived  here.     Since  he  came  he  has  developed  a  devilish 
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temper.  I  suppose  ifs  the  food.  He  won't  let  me  go 
near  him.  The  only  person  he  tolerates  is  Cassim.  I  had 
thought  of  sending  Cassim  back  to  his  old  master,  but  no 
syce  will  take  his  place." 

"  There's  nothing  against  keeping  the  man,  unless  he 
wants  to  go,"  remarked  Cheverell. 

"  No ;  I  had  a  reason  of  my  own  for  wishing  to  get 
rid  of  him.  The  fellow  reminds  me  of  a  man  I  should 
like  to  forget,  a  man  I  lost  when  I  was  out  in  India  before. 
He  was  a  Muhammadan,  and  one  of  that  shifty  kind  that 
I  never  knew  if  he  was  telling  the  truth  or  not.  I  thought 
he  was  malingering.  Well !  he  wasn't ;  and  he  died. 
I  compensated  his  widow  and  did  what  I  could,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  it,  I  don't  want  to  be  reminded  of  it 
every  time  I  look  at  Cassim.  However,  I  shall  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter  ;  he'll  have  to  stay." 

"  Does  he  do  his  work  all  right  ?  " 

"  Capitally,  as  far  as  he  can.  He  can't  train  the  horse. 
I  was  intending  to  send  the  Saint  to  Bangalore  a  little 
later,  but  I've  made  up  my  mind  that  he  had  better  go  at 
once,  I  suppose  Gamboll  will  be  the  best  man  to  employ. 
I've  been  in  correspondence  with  him  and  have  heard  that 
he  can  receive  the  horse  at  once.  He  will  train  him  for 
the  race  meet  in  January.  I  shall  enter  the  brute  as  the 
Saint.  By  Jove  !  he  nearly  did  for  me  this  morning.  He 
was  within  an  ace  of  catching  me  in  the  ribs  with  a  cow- 
kick,  Cassim  had  hold  of  his  head  with  one  hand  and 
held  the  stirrup-leather  with  the  other,  while  I  dismounted. 
All  at  once,  without  warning,  he  squealed  and  let  out 
viciously.     I  don't  know  what  Gamboll  will  say  to  him." 

"  Is  Gamboll  to  ride  him  at  the  meet  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  think  I  shall  ride  him  myself,  I  took  him  for 
a  good  spin  this  morning,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  he  has 
speed  and  staying  powers.  He'll  carry  everything  before 
him  if  he  chooses  to  start  and  run  straight ;  but  with  a 
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fiendish  temper  like  that,  goodness  only  knows  what  he  will 
do.  The  only  other  horse  likely  to  touch  him  is  the  one 
belonging  to  the  native,  his  own  brother.  What  I  want 
to  ask  is,  whether  you  can  lend  me  a  man  to  go  to 
Bangalore  with  Cassim  and  the  horse."" 

"To  be  sure  I  can.  You  had  better  ask  Breydon 
about  it.  He  will  be  able  to  make  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  so  that  you  can  start  the  horse  off  to-morrow 
morning."" 

"  Shall  I  find  him  at  his  house  ? " 

"I  think  not.  He  is  having  an  afternoon  at  the 
riding-school  with  the  rough-riders  and  some  of  the  new 
horses.  By-the-by,  Mrs.  Quinbury  and  some  of  the  girls 
may  drive  up  after  tea.  I  told  them  that  there  would  be 
something  going  on  at  the  school,  and  asked  them  if  they 
had  nothing  better  to  do  to  come  and  see  the  fun.  Those 
sowars  are  wonderful  chaps." 

Dereham,  who  had  lighted  his  cigar,  put  on  his  helmet 
and  sauntered  out.  He  found  Breydon  fully  occupied, 
too  busy  to  do  more  than  lift  his  whip  in  greeting. 

It  M^as  a  large  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  wall.  On 
one  side  of  the  entrance  was  a  small  stand  roofed  in  so  as 
to  give  shelter  from  the  sun.  It  had  room  for  a  dozen 
people,  and  the  platform  was  furnished  with  a  couple  of 
benches. 

Dereham  seated  himself  on  one  of  them  and  watched 
the  horses  while  he  smoked.  They  plunged  round  the 
tan-ride  mad  with  fright  and  wild  with  fury,  wondering 
what  manner  of  creature  had  sprung  upon  their  backs. 
They  felt  their  panting  sides  gripped  firmly  as  the  rider 
refused  to  budge  even  under  the  most  determined  buck- 
jumping.  One  cunning  brute  dashed  himself  violently 
against  the  wall  and  endeavoured  to  rub  off  his  rider  or 
crush  him,  but  his  vicious  designs  were  frustrated.  Some- 
times a  horse  threw  himself  down  like  an  enraged  child 
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and  rolled;  others  reared  and  were  in  danger  of  falling 
over  backwards,  but  their  devices  were  of  no  avail.  The 
sowars  stuck  tightly  to  the  saddle  and  were  not  to  be 
dislodged. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  proceedings,  and  a  batch  of 
tired  wild -eyed  creatures  was  led  away.  In  between  the 
departure  of  one  lot  and  the  arrival  of  another,  Dereham 
descended  from  the  platform  and  approached  Breydon, 
whose  manner  was  cold  and  unresponsive.  He  explained 
what  he  wanted,  and  the  other  promised  to  make  all  the 
necessary  plans  for  the  despatch  of  the  Saint  at  daybreak 
the  next  morning.  Having  concluded  the  arrangements, 
Breydon  turned  away  to  speak  to  the  sowars  who  were 
doing  the  rough-riding. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  busy  for  some  time  to  come  ?  " 
remarked  Dereham,  casually. 

"  All  the  afternoon,"  replied  Breydon,  shortly. 

Dereham  glanced  sharply  at  him.  The  man  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  his  very  existence  in  his  absorption  in  the 
work. 

"  These  rankers  lose  their  manners  altogether  when 
they  are  in  the  ranks,  and  they  never  find  them  again," 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  strolled  back  to  the  house. 

He  did  not  enter  it,  but  passed  on  through  the  garden 
and  took  the  path  across  the  grass  field  with  the  intention 
of  looking  up  Ravenstone.  It  was  the  path  Cheverell  and 
Alauda  had  followed  a  few  days  before  when  they  made 
their  call  on  Mrs.  Breydon.  Dereham  was  in  no  hurry 
and  he  strolled  idly  along,  his  thoughts  having  gone  back 
to  Alauda. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Breydon''s  bungalow  was  small,  and  it  had  a  verandah 
running  round  three  sides  of  it.  The  verandah  was  broad, 
and  enclosed  by  a  trellis  covered  with  creepers.  Mrs. 
Breydon  had  furnished  the  end  of  the  verandah  with  a 
table  and  some  comfortable  chairs,  and  made  it  into  a 
snug  little  morning-room,  shutting  it  off  from  the  chief 
entrance  by  a  folding  screen.  Here  she  sat  when  she  was 
not  employed  in  household  duties.  She  kept  a  small 
staff  of  servants,  who  did  the  work  of  the  house  quietly 
and  well.  As  she  never  entertained,  their  duties  were  not 
heavy. 

She  was  seated  in  an  easy-chair,  and  had  a  small  gar- 
ment, intended  for  Sonnie's  wardrobe,  in  her  hands.  She 
had  been  busily  stitching  at  it  until  the  child  claimed  her 
attention. 

"  I  can't  understand  when  I  read  to  myself.  You 
read  to  me  a  little,  please.  When  you  read  the  words, 
they  all  seem  so  real,"  he  said,  seating  himself  on  a  stool 
at  her  feet,  and  leaning  his  head  against  her  knee. 

She  took  the  book  and  began  at  the  place  he  had 
reached  with  so  much  effort. 

"This  is  making  me  very  idle,  Sonnie,"  she  said 
presently. 

"  YouVe  sewn  such  a  lot  since  tiffin,  and  it  will  soon 
be  teatime.  Then  I  must  go  out  with  ayah,  and  there 
will  he  no  chance  to  read  any  more,"' 
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She  continued  the  story.  A  false  knight,  a  good 
knight,  and  a  fair  lady  figured  in  it.  It  was  a  well-known 
tale ;  she  had  been  through  it  more  than  once  before. 
Histories  of  knightly  valour  never  lose  their  charm,  how- 
ever familiar  they  may  be ;  and  her  mind  was  occupied 
with  fitting  the  allegory  to  her  own  life.  The  child  grew 
restless  under  her  abstraction. 

"  Let's  go  out  in  the  hayfield.  It  is  so  dull  and  hot  in 
the  verandah,"  he  said. 

Just  outside  the  compound  Tim  had  had  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  grass-field  closely  mown.  A  bench  had  been 
erected  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  here  she  and 
Sonnie  often  spent  the  time  between  lunch  and  tea.  The 
scene  reminded  her  of  an  English  park.  The  path  from 
the  Superintendent's  house  ran  close  by,  passing  on  to 
Ravenstone's  bungalow. 

Dereham,  unaware  of  her  custom,  came  suddenly  upon 
Mrs.  Breydon  and  the  child  deep  in  the  interrupted  fairy 
tale.  She  did  not  hear  his  steps,  and  continued  her  read- 
ing. It  was  the  same  full-toned  voice,  with  the  familiar 
intonations  that  he  knew  of  old.  Even  now,  though  that 
door  was  closed  and  sealed  upon  the  past,  he  was  conscious 
that  it  thrilled  him,  just  as  it  was  wont  to  do  years  ago, 
when  her  first  husband  held  an  appointment  on  the  general's 
staff,  and  Dereham  was  a  lieutenant  and  an  A.D.C. 

He  did  not  pause.  Memory  was  thrust  aside  with 
ruthlessness.  He  had  no  intention  of  reviving  old  associa- 
tions, but  would  prefer  to  bury  them  for  ever.  He  trod 
slowly  and  heavily,  with  the  purpose  of  attracting  her 
attention,  and  switched  at  the  grass  by  the  side  of  the 
path  with  his  stick.  It  would  be  inconvenient  if  she  were 
taken  by  surprise,  and  betrayed  into  emotion. 

She  glanced  up  and  recognized  him,  her  first  feeling 
being  dismay  and  confusion.  It  was  quickly  followed  by 
anger,  and  a  deadly  fear  lest  the  sanctity  and  peace  of  her 
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paradise  should  be  broken  by  the  intrusion  of  this  man. 
Underneath  it  all  was  the  bitter  consciousness  that  his 
voice  and  his  step  still  moved  her  more  than  the  voice 
and  step  of  any  other  man — with  the  exception  of  her 
husband.  The  thought  of  Tim  with  his  strength,  his 
faith,  and  his  courage  restored  her  self-possession. 

Sonnie,  accustomed  to  being  warmly  greeted  by  the 
whole  world,  ran  forward  before  she  could  prevent  him. 
The  unusual  sight  of  a  stranger  roused  his  childish  curi- 
osity. He  asked  his  name,  and  before  any  reply  could  be 
given  Dereham  was  warmly  invited  to  come  and  sit  by 
"  Mum's "  side  and  hear  the  rest  of  the  wonderful  tale. 
He  led  the  way  with  all  the  importance  of  six  years. 

Dereham  looked  down  at  the  child  with  curiosity.  He 
noted  the  oriental  strain  in  the  beautiful  face — the  finely 
cut  features  and  the  Cupid's  mouth  curving  into  a  smile 
that  was  like  sunshine. 

He  glanced  up  at  the  tall  woman,  who  met  him  face  to 
face.  She  was  almost  as  tall  as  he  was,  and  his  eyes  fal- 
tered before  that  steady,  level  gaze  of  cold  inquiry,  mixed 
with  aversion. 

He  was  not  easily  abashed,  but  for  the  moment  he 
almost  wished  that  he  had  not  come.  He  was  no  coward, 
however,  and  he  went  forward  deliberately,  with  the  grace 
that  had  carried  him  through  all  difficulties  where  human 
beings  were  concerned.  He  observed  that  she  had  not 
held  out  her  hand.  He  contented  himself  with  greeting 
the  child,  pausing  as  he  stooped  down  to  the  boy,  to  give 
her  time  to  recover  her  self-possession.  Then  he  straight- 
ened himself,  and  met  the  eyes  into  which  he  had  once 
looked  and  lost  his  head  as  well  as  his  heart. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Breydon  ? "  he  said  formally. 
"  Cheverell  is  very  busy  with  his  writing,  and  I  am  an  idle 
dog  with  nothing  to  do  but  make  other  people  idle.  I 
am  afraid  I  have  interrupted  a  story,  eh,  little  man  ? " 
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"  Yes ;  Mum  was  reading  about  a  good  knight,  and  a 
bad  knight,  and  a  poor  lady  who  was  very  beautiful.  The 
bad  man  left  the  poor  lady  all  alone  in  a  dark  valley 
among  savage  wolves,  because  he  was  tired  of  carrying  her 
on  his  horse,  and  the  good  man  came  riding  by  and  picked 
her  up  just  before  the  wolves  ate  her." 

Dereham's  brow  contracted  as  he  listened.  The  analogy 
struck  him  also,  and  for  all  his  courage  and  audacity  he 
dared  not  lift  his  eyes  to  those  of  the  woman  he  had  left 
to  be  devoured  by  human  wolves.  He  stopped  the  bab- 
bling of  the  child  by  inquiring  what  he  meant  to  be  when 
he  grew  up. 

Sonnie  replied  promptly,  "  I'm  going  to  be  a  soldier 
like  Daddy,  and  I'm  going  to  keep  horses  and  kill  bad 
men  with  my  lance." 

Hitherto  Mrs.  Breydon  had  not  spoken.  Now  she 
found  her  voice. 

"  Were  you  looking  for  my  husband  ?  He  is  not  here," 
she  said. 

"  1  have  seen  him  at  the  lines.  I  am  on  my  way  to  call 
on  Ravenstone.  I  did  not  know  that  this  path  led  so 
near  your  retreat.  You  have  been  fortunate  in  your 
choice  of  a  home." 

She  remembered  that  cool  audacity  of  old.  It  had 
been  one  of  the  pebbles  in  her  path  that  had  caused  her 
feet  to  slip.  She  also  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  voice 
and  the  fatal  smoothness  of  speech,  other  stones  that  had 
contributed  to  the  disaster.  She  lent  him  no  assistance 
in  making  conversation,  and  did  not  reply. 

"  You  are  fond  of  a  garden,  I  see,"  he  continued,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  the  flowers  through  the  open  gate.  "  This 
is  a  perfect  climate  for  flowers,  and  you  must  be  very  well 
contented  with  it." 

Her  lips  compressed  as  he  touched  on  her  own  per- 
sonality, and  a  hard  expression  came  into  her  eyes.     She 
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braced  herself  up  and  prepared  to  dismiss  him  summarily 
if  any  occasion  arose  for  taking  violent  measures.  She 
had  no  wish  to  make  a  scene,  however ;  and  if  he  would 
depart  without  offence,  she  would  try  to  be  patient  until 
he  chose  to  go. 

As  he  talked  she  was  looking  down  that  long  vista  of 
the  past  with  all  its  madness  and  misery.  He  had  done 
her  an  irreparable  injury  in  that  past.  When  he  came 
into  his  title  and  resigned  his  commission  to  go  home,  he 
could  have  made  reparation  had  he  chosen.  There  was 
no  excuse  for  his  failure  to  do  so.  The  man  whom  she 
had  sinned  against  obtained  his  remedy.  Too  late  she 
discovered  that  her  sacrifice  had  been  made  in  vain. 
Dereham,  on  the  plea  of  urgent  business,  returned  to 
England  without  fulfilling  his  promise.  She  refused  to 
accompany  him  except  as  his  wife,  preferring  to  remain 
behind  in  India  and  hide  her  shame  in  a  large  garrison 
town.  She  was  too  proud  to  appeal  to  relatives  or  friends 
for  help ;  and  when  she  disappeared  from  the  scenes  she 
was  quickly  forgotten  by  the  fluctuating  English  com- 
munity. Some  months  later  she  heard  of  her  husband's 
death.     In  her  misery  she  envied  him. 

Death  does  not  come  with  desire,  fortunately,  or  the 
population  of  the  earth  would  quickly  be  decimated.  She 
had  to  live  because  her  youth  bade  her  live.  She  found 
a  situation  as  nurse  to  a  Muhammadan  girl,  and  gladly 
entered  the  harem  where  at  least  she  could  hide.  The 
Moslem  girl  became  a  mother,  and  little  Adam  was  placed 
in  her  arms.  A  child's  hand  may  lay  a  soothing  touch 
upon  a  wounded  spirit  where  another's  may  only  scorch 
and  sear.  Her  tiny  charge  brought  healing  and.  comfort 
in  her  distress. 

Who  was  the  child's  father  "^  How  had  he  managed 
to  carry  on  an  intrigue  with  a  girl  of  good  family  ?  No 
one  knew ;  it  was  whispered  in  the  harem  that  it  was  no 
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common  man  but  some  one  of  position ;  an  English  officer 
whom  she  had  seen  through  the  Venetian  shutters,  and 
had  fallen  in  love  with.  Perhaps  the  women  of  the 
harem  knew  his  name ;  perhaps  they  were  ignorant.  The 
secret  was  kept,  and  it  may  have  died  with  the  young 
mother,  who,  though  she  got  over  her  confinement  safely, 
and  seemed  strong  and  healthy,  faded  away  a  few  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  through  illtreatment. 

Then  came  a  curious  chain  of  events.  The  nurse  and 
her  charge  were  turned  out  of  the  harem.  It  might  have 
gone  hard  with  them  both  if  a  Muhammadan  gentleman, 
who  had  imbibed  western  notions  of  philanthropy  with 
his  western  education,  had  not  exerted  himself  on  behalf 
of  the  little  orphan,  Brenda  was  asked  to  retain  the 
charge  of  the  child,  and  to  bring  it  up  as  if  it  were  her 
own  until  it  could  be  sent  to  England  to  school.  She 
was  already  attached  to  it ;  and  she  was  grateful  to  the 
unconscious  baby  for  the  healing  it  had  brought  to  her 
sorely  wounded  spirit.  She  accepted  the  charge,  and  since 
the  Muhammadan  community  repudiated  the  child,  she 
had  no  scruples  in  having  it  baptized  by  the  missionary. 
She  gave  it  the  name  of  Adam  after  the  good  Samaritan 
who  had  befriended  them. 

It  was  as  an  unprotected  woman  living  on  a  wage  earned 
by  serving  natives  that  Tim  Breydon  found  her.  He  was 
a  sergeant  then.  He  knew  the  temptations  and  wicked- 
ness of  an  Indian  city  with  a  large  English  garrison,  and 
he  heard  the  wolves  howl  round  the  forsaken  exile.  He 
pitied  her  from  the  bottom  of  his  honest  heart.  Every  time 
he  passed  her  in  the  busy  crowded  streets  as  she  did  her 
shopping  in  the  bazaar,  or  carried  the  child  abroad  for  an 
airing  in  that  portion  of  the  town  where  she  would  be  least 
likely  to  meet  the  men  and  women  of  her  own  station,  he 
read  the  misery  and  often  the  fear  that  were  in  her  eyes. 

The  friendship  of  men  in  his  rank  of  life  is  of  little 
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use  to  an  English  woman  who  stands  alone,  unless  it  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  conferring  of  the  right  to  protect. 
That  right  he  presently  craved  when  his  pity  turned  to 
love ;  but  it  was  not  bestowed  in  a  hurry.  He  persevered 
and  prevailed  in  the  end.  Brenda,  worn  with  sorrow  and 
shame,  yielded  to  his  entreaties  and  became  his  wife.  She 
found  at  last  a  haven  of  rest  in  the  arms  of  as  honest  a 
Briton  as  ever  drew  breath. 

The  guardian  of  the  child  begged  her  to  retain 
possession  of  it.  Tim  had  no  objection.  On  the  contrary 
he  knew  the  value  of  it  to  his  wife.  So  Sonnie  remained 
with  them.  When  Tim  got  his  commission,  and  passed 
on  to  another  regiment,  and  presently  moved  to  Hosur, 
the  misery  of  the  past  was  left  behind.  As  for  the  little 
boy,  he  grew  apace  and  flourished  exceedingly  in  that 
beautiful  climate. 

Dereham  could  not  shut  out  memory  altogether,  and 
as  he  talked  of  inconsequent  matters  conscience  pricked 
him  more  than  once.  Brenda's  fears  were  allayed  as  she 
gradually  comprehended  that  he  had  no  intention  of  raking 
up  the  past.  She  replied  always  with  a  dead  level  of 
coldness  that  would  have  sent  any  other  man  away  at  once. 

The  child  was  attracted  as  all  children  are  by  a 
stranger.  He  looked  up  into  Dereham's  face  as  he  spoke, 
and  answered  smile  with  smile. 

Suddenly  Brenda's  attention  was  rivetted.  Her  eyes 
went  from  the  boy  to  the  man,  and  from  the  man  to  the 
boy.  The  strong  similitude  of  their  beauty  struck  her. 
As  she  followed  each  line  and  curve,  the  likeness  between 
the  two  stood  out.  A  suspicion  flashed  upon  her.  It  was 
quickly  followed  by  conviction ;  and  the  discovery  was  a 
shock.  Could  it  be  true,  or  was  it  only  a  chance  likeness  ? 
There  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  true.  The 
chief  actors  in  the  interlinked  tragedies  of  her  life  and 
the  life  of  the  child's  mother  had  lived  in  that  same  city. 
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Following  her  line  of  thought  step  by  step  she  almost 
forgot  the  presence  of  the  man,  and  she  left  his  remarks 
unanswered. 

"  What  is  this  little  chap's  name  ? "  he  asked,  as  he 
formally  shook  hands  with  Sonnie,  to  the  child's  intense 
gratification. 

"Adam;' 

"  I  mean  his  surname ;  Adam  what  ?  " 

She  hesitated,  and  then  replied  unwillingly,  "Adam 
Breydon." 

He  did  not  offer  her  his  hand,  seeing  that  she  held  hers 
resolutely  by  her  side,  but  passed  on  with  a  politely 
uttered,  "  Good-bye."  As  he  turned  away  the  sound  of  a 
motor-car  entering  the  compound  from  the  road  attracted 
his  attention.  He  stopped  and  glanced  back  with  a 
curiosity  that  was  irresistible.  From  the  open  wicker 
gate  issued  Major  Adam-u-din.  He  could  hear  the  clear 
voice  of  the  child  in  an  exclamation  of  pleasure  followed 
by  the  words — 

"  Mum  !  here's  uncle  Adam-u-din  !  What  have  you 
brought  me  this  time,  uncle  ?  " 

Brenda's  words  were  as  clear  and  almost  as  glad. 
"  I'm  so  pleased  to  see  you.  I  want  to  consult  you  about 
Sonnie " 

He  could  catch  no  more.  As  he  strolled  on  across  the 
field  his  mind  was  busy  with  what  he  had  just  seen  and 
heard ;  so  busy  with  surprise  and  the  possible  solution  of 
the  mystery  that  he  failed  to  see  Breydon  in  the  distance 
going  home  to  snatch  an  early  cup  of  afternoon  tea  before 
resuming  his  duties  at  the  school.  It  was  as  well,  perhaps, 
that  their  paths  did  not  cross.  The  scowl  on  Tim's 
usually  clear  and  open  face  was  not  a  pleasant  sight ;  and 
the  switch  of  the  riding  whip  against  his  puttees  had  a 
menace  in  it  that  boded  ill  for  any  disturber  of  the  peace 
of  his  paradise. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Alauda  announced  her  intention  of  giving  her  pony 
Bobby  some  exercise  that  afternoon.  The  collar-gall  had 
healed,  and  it  was  time  Bobby  returned  to  duty  between 
the  shafts. 

"  Don't  forget  that  we  are  due  at  the  riding-school  at 
five  o'clock  to  see  a  little  of  the  rough-riding,"  said  her 
aunt,  as  she  dispensed  the  four-o'clock  tea. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  join  you  at  all,"  remarked 
Alauda.  "  It  will  depend  on  my  inclinations.  Will  you 
come  with  me,  Vida  ?  " 

"I  would  rather  go  with  Mrs.  Quinbury,"  answered 
Miss  Alpheton,  without  hesitation. 

She  had  no  intention  of  losing  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  Dereham.  In  all  probability  he  would  be  there 
with  Cheverell.  If  Alauda  was  uncertain  of  her  movements, 
she  would  make  sure  of  gaining  her  own  ends  by  remaining 
with  her  hostess. 

Alauda  had  prepared  for  the  drive  before  tea.  As 
soon  as  she  had  finished,  she  drew  on  her  gloves.  Bobby 
waited  at  the  porch,  all  spirit  and  mischief  after  its 
enforced  rest. 

They  flew  along  the  roads  until  the  pony  had  worked 
off  some  of  its  superfluous  energy,  and  then  Alauda  con- 
sidered two  courses.  Should  she  go  to  the  riding-school, 
or  should  she  pay  her  promised  call  on  Mrs.  Breydon. 
Whilst  she  was  considering  the  question,  she  found  that 
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the  house  was  close  at  hand.  The  sight  of  the  entrance 
gateway  decided  the  matter,  and  she  drove  in. 

There  was  a  motor-car  drawn  up  under  the  shadow  of 
the  trees.  She  recognized  it  with  a  sudden  throb  of 
pleasure  that  was  a  new  experience.  What  was  it  that  set 
her  pulse  beating  and  brought  a  light  into  her  eye  ?  It 
was  the  same  light  that  had  planted  hope  in  Dereham"'s 
breast  as  they  drove  home  from  the  camp. 

She  pulled  up  under  the  portico,  and  the  syce  sum- 
moned the  butler.  She  was  conscious  of  an  impatience 
at  the  man's  slow  movements  as  he  received  her  card  on 
a  little  silver  tray,  and  announced  that  his  mistress  was 
in.  He  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  where  a  scent 
of  tea-roses  filled  the  air,  and  asked  her  to  sit  down.  He 
would  find  the  mistress  and  tell  her  of  her  arrival.  He 
passed  on  through  the  long  French  windows  towards  the 
garden,  from  which  direction  came  the  sound  of  voices. 

Mrs.  Breydon  entered  by  the  window  and  advanced 
with  out-stretched  hand.  Alauda's  eyes  went  beyond  the 
stately  figure  with  an  eager  look.  The  warm  blood 
seemed  to  fill  every  vein  in  her  body  as  she  caught  sight 
of  Shah  Adam-u-din  following  behind. 

Brenda  discovered  that  there  was  no  need  for  an  intro- 
duction. Her  visitors  were  apparently  excellent  friends. 
They  sat  talking  for  a  short  time,  and  then  she  proposed 
that  they  should  return  to  the  garden.  They  passed  out 
into  another  creeper-covered  verandah  on  the  western  side 
of  the  house  and  reached  the  garden  by  a  flight  of  steps. 

On  this  side  Tim  had  built  a  rosary  with  rough-hewn 
stone  pillars  in  the  fashion  of  a  pergola  for  his  wife  on  an 
old  tennis-court.  It  was  latticed  with  lathes  of  bamboo 
woven  in  a  large  mesh,  that  broke  the  rays  of  the  sun 
without  shutting  them  out  altogether.  The  pots  of  roses 
were  arranged  with  foliage  plants,  palms,  and  ferns,  due 
regard    being    paid   to    sunny    spots    and    shady   nooks. 
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Beneath  the  pergola  was  spread  a  carpet.  Some  light 
cane  chairs  and  a  tea-table  stood  near,  showing  that 
Brenda  had  not  been  alone  for  that  pleasant,  informal 
meal  of  the  afternoon.  Tim  had  hurried  back  to  the 
school  and  Sonnie  had  gone  for  his  usual  evening  walk. 

It  was  a  beautiful  little  garden  laid  out  with  skill. 
Flowering  shrubs  with  a  background  of  graceful  trees 
hedged  it  in  on  three  sides.  The  fourth  side  was  shut  in 
by  the  house,  with  its  leafy  trellises  patched  with  trusses 
of  luxuriant  blossom.  The  seclusion  without  loneliness 
suited  Alauda's  mood. 

They  seated  themselves,  and  dropped  into  familiar 
chat  not  worth  recording ;  but  it  had  its  import  for  all 
three.  To  Brenda  it  was  as  the  sound  of  long-forgotten 
music,  that  awoke  memories  of  a  time  when  she  moved  in 
a  different  world.  She  listened  with  pleasure  as  the  girl's 
speech  and  laughter  rippled  in  the  warm  summer  air. 

To  Shah  Adam-u-din's  ear  it  was  also  music,  the 
magic  music  of  sympathy  and  friendly  equality.  Some- 
thing indefinable  in  Alauda's  attitude  broke  down  the 
barriers  of  race  distinction  and  banished  class  feeling. 
He  was  flattered  too  by  the  thought  that  she  and  she 
alone  recognized  the  fact  that  he  was  not  one  of  the 
ordinary  men  of  the  country.  He  possessed  those  two 
great  attributes  so  highly  prized  in  the  West,  birth  and 
education,  in  the  same  degree  as  the  men  who  had  come 
out  to  rule  the  land ;  and  she  showed  by  every  word  and 
action  that  she  appreciated  the  fact. 

For  Alauda  herself  there  was  a  strange  fascination  in 
the  personality  of  the  man  who  sat  talking  with  her,  as 
much  at  his  ease  as  any  American  could  be.  She  saw  no 
danger  in  it,  either  to  him  or  to  herself.  Her  natural 
self-confidence  did  not  allow  a  doubt  to  intrude  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  unbending.  She  was  accustomed  to  take 
her  pleasures  as  the  bee  sucks  honey,  conscious  of  her  own 
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purity,  and  without  a  question  as  to  whether  the  honey 
contained  poison  or  not. 

Brenda,  seeing  that  they  were  good  friends,  felt  no 
responsibiKty  concerning  the  bond  of  friendship  which 
they  were  in  the  process  of  forming,  or  perhaps  had 
ah'eady  formed.  Yet,  as  she  hstened,  a  misgiving  shot 
through  her  now  and  then,  and  she  wondered  if  they  were 
playing  with  fire.  Alauda  appeared  to  be  full  of  common- 
sense.  She  had  been  some  months  in  India,  and  must 
have  understood  by  this  time  the  relative  positions  occu- 
pied by  white  women  and  the  native  races.  Brenda  allowed 
the  conversation  to  drift  as  it  would,  joining  in  when  she 
had  anything  to  say.  For  the  most  part  she  sat  quietly 
listening  with  the  echo  of  bygone  careless,  happy  days  in 
her  memory. 

One  by  one  the  stars  came  out,  and  the  golden  West 
with  its  flaming  wisps  of  light  vapour  faded  into  pale 
green  and  grey.  Bulbuls  and  black  robins  among  the 
scarlet  hybiscus  and  yellow  alamanda  sang  their  last  hymn 
of  praise  and  sought  their  roosting-places.  The  scent  of 
pink  oleander,  salmon-coloured  tea-roses,  and  ghostly  tube- 
rose lilies,  was  wafted  on  the  evening  air.  Bobby,  the 
pony,  had  fallen  asleep,  whilst  the  syce  and  the  chauffeur 
talked  in  low  voices  of  the  meetings  held  under  the 
auspices  of  Govinda  and  his  ardent  supporter,  Chandra- 
swamy,  and  of  the  wonderful  new  doctrines  unfolded  at 
those  meetings.  Sonnie  returned  from  his  walk,  and  was 
shepherded  into  the  house  by  the  watchful  ayah,  who  was 
eager  to  get  her  duties  done  expeditiously  and  escape  to 
the  godown,  where  her  evening  meal  was  steaming  and 
sending  up  a  savoury  smell. 

There  was  a  call  for  "  Mum,"  and  Brenda  rose  reluc- 
tantly. Her  move  must  of  necessity  be  the  signal  for  the 
departure  of  her  guests. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  paid  you  a  terribly  long 
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visit,"  said  Alauda.     "  It  has  been  so  pleasant  sitting  in 
your  delightful  garden." 

"  I  hope  you  will  come  and  see  me  again  before  long," 
she  said. 

"  I  will ;  indeed  I  will,"  was  the  reply,  given  without 
the  conventionality  that  marked  her  former  little  speech. 
"  Please  don't  trouble  to  come  and  see  me  off.  There  is 
Sonnie  calling  you  again.  Major  Adam-u-din  will  find 
the  pony-cart  for  me." 

They  did  not  return  to  the  front  by  way  of  the  house, 
but  strolled  round  outside,  taking  no  heed  of  time. 
Moths  fluttered  over  the  blossoms  of  the  lilies,  and  the 
destructive  bat  winged  its  eccentric  flight  from  side  to  side 
in  unexpected  course. 

The  lamps  had  to  be  lighted  and  the  horse-cloth  folded 
before  Alauda  thought  it  necessary  to  pick  up  the  reins. 
She  gave  her  hand  to  Shah  Adam-u-din.  He  took  it,  and 
she  let  it  rest  for  just  a  moment  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary, long  enough  to  set  his  blood  tingling.  He  knew 
the  ways  of  a  well-bred  white  woman,  and  was  conscious 
of  the  privilege  accorded.  With  light  words  of  adieu 
covering  a  deeper  feeling  that  was  new  and  wondrously 
strange  and  sweet,  she  drove  away  into  the  darkness  of 
the  night. 

He  stood  on  the  lower  step  of  the  verandah  watching 
the  light  of  the  lamps  until  the  cart  turned  out  of  the 
compound  into  the  road,  where  it  was  lost  behind  the 
trees. 

Brenda  had  quieted  Sonnie,  and  she  had  come  noise- 
lessly into  the  verandah  from  the  house.  She  saw  the 
parting  with  its  lingering  touch  of  hands.  She  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  eyes  that  were  turned  to  the  man,  and 
recognized  the  soft  ring  in  the  voice  that  said  good  night. 
For  the  second  time  that  day  she  stumbled  on  a  discovery, 
and  this  time  fear  entered  with  knowledge. 
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She  moved  down  the  steps  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm.  He  started  like  one  awakened  from  a  dream.  The 
eyes  that  were  turned  to  her  glowed  with  the  deep  fire  of 
human  passion.  Too  well  she  knew  all  that  it  betokened. 
She  allowed  a  few  moments  to  elapse  before  she  spoke ; 
then  said — 

"  There  was  something  that  I  forgot  to  ask  you,  Major 
Adam-u-din.  Not  very  long  ago  you  told  me  that  your 
mother  was  searching  for  a  wife  for  you.  Has  she  been 
successful  ?  *" 

The  fingers  of   his  hand  suddenly  contracted  as  he 

replied — 

"  I  believe  a  suitable  girl  has  been  found."" 
"  That  is  well.  It  is  fitting  that  you  should  marry  and 
have  a  son  to  bear  your  name  and  carry  on  the  family.  It 
is  due  to  the  mother  who  bore  you,  and  who  lives  in  you 
since  her  husband  died,  that  she  should  hold  your  child  in 
her  arms."" 

He  turned  away,  and  his  eyes  went  towards  the  gate- 
way through  which  Alauda  had  passed  into  the  darkness 

of  the  road. 

«  I I  don't  want ""    The  words  choked  him.    He 

made  another  effort.     "  If  I  could  choose  for  myself " 

Again  he  failed  to  complete  the  sentence. 

She  made  no  pretence  of  misunderstanding  him.  The 
meaning  was  as  plain  as  if  he  had  spoken  out  his  inmost 
thoughts.  The  fingers  that  still  clasped  his  arm  closed 
still  more  firmly,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a  nervous  grip 
that  seemed  to  bid  him  take  courage,  as  she  had  taken 
courage  when  adversity  had  well-nigh  overwhelmed  her. 

"  Such  a  thing  as  you  dream  of  is  impossible— impos- 
sible—impossible  !  "  she  said,  her  low  tones  vibrating 
through  his  ears  with  irresistible  conviction. 

Three  times  she  repeated  that  paralyzing  word,  and 
with  each  repetition  he  felt  as  if  a  knife  had  pierced  him, 
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Then  rebellion  came  surging  forward  in  a  great  wave  that 
swept  him  beyond  the  influence  of  reason  and  restraint. 
His  eastern  temperament  was  stirred ;  and  as  it  rose  in  all 
its  strength,  it  dominated  the  years  of  careful  western 
training,  and  left  him  under  the  sway  of  the  half-civilized 
nature  of  his  ancestors. 

"  Why  should  it  be  impossible  ?  I  will  bend  every- 
thing to  my  will.  I  will  make  it  possible.  It  can  be,  and 
it  shall  be  ! "  he  cried  vehemently. 

"  Not  if  it  is  against  the  will  of  Allah." 

"  How  do  I  know — how  do  you  know  that  it  is  against 
His  will  ? "  he  said,  a  strange  ring  of  rage  and  despair  in 
his  voice. 

"  Come  ;  I  want  to  show  you  something." 

She  drew  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  into  the  little 
room  that  was  set  apart  for  Sonnie's  use.  The  child  had 
eaten  his  supper  and  was  flinging  aside  his  garments  in 
preparation  for  the  bath  which  the  ayah  was  busy  making 
ready. 

The  rounded  limbs,  the  perfect  face,  were  angelic ; 
but,  with  all  his  beauty,  what  was  he  ?  A  half-caste  ;  a 
child  without  a  name,  without  a  nationality,  without 
honour  or  pride  of  race ;  a  child  who  had  been  rejected 
by  his  mother's  people  in  shame  and  dishonour,  who  had 
been  turned  out  of  their  community  to  starve  and  die  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  charity — learned  in  a  foreign  country 
— of  a  friend  of  the  family. 

Shah  Adam-u-din  stood  speechless  at  the  door  of  the 
room,  looking  down  at  the  happy,  innocent  boy  who  was 
prattling  about  his  childish  world  of  toys.  He  compre- 
hended what  she  would  have  him  learn.  There,  in  the 
person  of  that  child,  was  the  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
impossibility  of  union  between  the  races  of  the  East  and 
the  West.  It  came  as  a  shock.  It  was  so  convincinsr,  so 
unanswerable  ;  there  was  no  escape  from  it.    It  was  a  hard 
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lesson,  cruel  in  its  sharp  incision,  its  uncompromising 
directness ;  and  it  left  him  wordless,  sick  at  heart,  and 
stricken. 

He  broke  away  with  an  abrupt  movement,  as  if  he  had 
received  a  blow.  She  heard  him  jDass  swiftly  down  the 
steps  and  fling  an  order  to  the  chauffeur,  which  startled 
that  sleepy  mechanic  and  caused  him  to  wake  up. 

"  Drive  to  the  lady-mother''s  house  in  Mysore,  and  go 
like  Shaitan  himself." 

What  she  did  not  hear  were  the  deep  and  bitter 
curses  that  he  laid  upon  the  white  man,  who  had  come 
to  India,  bringing  insuperable  trouble  in  his  train  for 
the  people  of  the  land,  and  who  had  created  problems 
racial  and  political  that  were  impossible  of  solution. 

Brenda  turned  back  into  the  bungalow  with  an  aching 
heart.  Shah  Adam-u-din  had  been  a  good  friend  in  the 
past.  There  was  a  time  before  Tim  found  her  when  his 
charity  towards  the  child  had  been  a  charity  towards 
herself.  She  strongly  suspected  that  the  allowance  she 
received  in  payment  for  her  duties  came  out  of  his  pocket. 
Since  she  had  married  Tim,  money  matters  had  become 
easier.  There  had  been  a  great  and  momentous  change  in 
her  family  circle  at  home.  An  unexpected  inheritance  of 
a  peerage  with  an  adequate  fortune  to  support  the  dignity 
had  come  to  her  father.  Her  mother  was  dead,  but  she 
had  sisters.  An  inquiry  into  her  welfare  was  instituted 
at  the  time  of  the  change ;  and  when  her  father  dis- 
covered that  she  was  honourably  married  to  an  officer 
in  the  British  army,  and  that  the  dark  cloud  of  scandal 
had  passed  away,  he  wrote  to  say  that  under  his  altered 
circumstances  he  was  able  to  make  her  an  allowance. 
She  could  do  as  she  pleased  about  assuming  the  title 
which  was  hers  by  right.  It  ought  to  depend  upon  the 
position  occupied  by  her  husband.  She  answered  grate- 
fully, accepting  the  allowance  gladly,  and  suggesting  that 
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perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  let  the  title  lie  in  abey- 
ance for  the  present,  since  she  had  no  desire  to  enter 
into  society  again  in  India.  In  course  of  time  it  was 
probable  that  her  husband  would  inherit  the  Norfolk 
property.     It  would  be  advisable  to  wait  till  then. 

Tim   had   come   in   from   the   riding-school  and  was 
changing  for  dinner.     Brenda  retired  to  her  room,  and 
when  she  had  finished  her  preparations  for  the  evening, 
she  went  into  her  husband's  dressing-room. 
,  "  Tim  !  "  she  said  softly. 

He  was  busy  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  his  hair 
before  slipping  into  his  dinner  jacket. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  replied  with  a  suspicion  of  hardness  in 
his  voice  which  she  had  not  heard  before. 

She  went  up  to  him  and  took  the  hair-brushes  from 
his  hands. 

"  That  will  do ;  don't  brush  it  all  off.  I  want  your 
full  attention.  I  had  a  visitor — three  visitors  this  after- 
noon." 

"  Oh  !  "  was  the  reply. 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,  Tim,  or  I  shall  have  to  go 
and  confide  my  troubles  to  the  roses  instead  of  to  my 
husband." 

He  melted  at  once. 

"  What  is  it,  darling  ?  but  you  need  not  tell  me.  I 
saw  the  brute  crossing  the  field.  He  knew  that  I  was 
safely  tied  to  the  riding-school  and  so  he  sneaked  over 
here.     You  gave  him  beans,  of  course." 

Even  now  she  detected  the  faint  shadow  of  a  doubt  in 
the  eyes  that  searched  her  face ;  troubled  eyes  they  were, 
for  his  whole  nature  revolted  against  the  thought  of 
harbouring  suspicion. 

"  Yes ;  but  not  after  the  manner  of  the  barracks. 
When  he  first  appeared  I  wished  you  had  been  here  ;  but 
afterwards  I  discovered   that   he   had  not  come  with  a 
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purpose ;  he  had  not  expected  to  find  me  in  the  field. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  Captain  Ravenstone's  bungalow." 

"  Was  he  civil  ?  "  asked  Tim  combatively. 

"  Quite ;  he  gave  no  sign  by  word  or  look  that  he 
associated  me  with  the — the  unworthy  woman  he  had 
known  years  ago." 

"  Don't,  Brenda  !  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  speak  like 
that !  Oh  !  the  brute  !  the  beast !  If  I  could  only  use  my 
hunting  whip  where  it  is  so  richly  deserved,  I  should  feel 
better  ! " 

"  Let  us  bury  that  black  past  for  ever,  Tim.  It  is 
too  late  to  talk  of  punishment.  It  is  really  a  relief  to 
me  to  find  that  he  has  no  intention  of  raking  up  bygones. 
He  won't  come  this  way  again,  I  feel  sure.  He  stayed  a 
very  short  time,  during  which  he  talked  more  to  Sonnie 
than  to  me.  He  looked  less  uneasy  when  he  found 
that  I  had  nothing  to  say.  I  gave  him  no  assistance 
whatever ;  and  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  discourteous 
I  avoided  shaking  hands  with  him." 

"  He's  after  that  American  girl,  Miss  Lawrence.  She 
has  a  pot  of  money,  I'm  told.  She's  miles  too  good  for 
him,"  said  Tim. 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  he  is  turning  his  atten- 
tion in  that  direction  ?  " 

"  I  can  see  it  plainly.  This  afternoon  he  came  round 
to  the  school  with  the  Superintendent,  who  had  Mrs. 
Quinbury  and  Miss  Alpheton  in  tow.  Dereham  fidgeted 
about  and  turned  his  eye  down  the  road,  asking  Mrs. 
Quinbury  if  Miss  Lawrence  was  coming.  He  had  to  con- 
tent himself  without  her;  and  he  wasn't  in  the  best  of 
tempers  at  being  kept  there  kicking  his  heels  for  nothing. 
He  did  not  care  a  bit  about  the  riding,  and  he  seemed  to 
care  still  less  for  Miss  Alpheton." 

"  Miss  Lawrence  was  here." 

"  Great  Scott !     What  a  fright  he  would  have  been  in 
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had  he  known  it ! "  cried  Tim,  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  toilet.  "  Look  here,  Brenda,"  he  continued 
with  great  solemnity  and  wisdom ;  "  it  won't  do  to  let 
that  chap  have  his  way  if  that  is  really  his  intention. 
She  ought  to  be  warned  before  she  allows  herself  to  fall 
in  love." 

"  Judging  from  the  way  she  lingered  here  this  evening, 
when  she  must  have  known  where  he  was,  it  doesn't  look 
as  if  she  were  losing  her  heart." 

"  That's  all  right ;  we  need  not  worry  ourselves.  If 
he  gets  scotched  so  much  the  better,"  remarked  Tim 
viciously,  as  he  got  into  his  coat.  "  Who  was  your  third 
visitor  ?  Oh  !  I  know ;  Shah  Adam-u-din,  of  course.  He 
had  tea  with  us  ;  one  of  the  best  fellows  God  ever  made ; 
only  why  wasn't  he  blessed  with  a  white  skin  instead  of 
a  brown  one  ?  Hallo  !  there's  the  bell.  Come  along, 
Brenda,  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  hunter." 

And  like  a  big,  happy  school-boy,  Breydon  hurried 
off  to  the  little  dining-room,  where  the  soup  was  already 
steaming  on  the  table. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

The  days  passed  with  a  certain  degree  of  monotony  for 
the  English  residents.  There  were  riding,  driving,  and 
hunting  with  the  bobbery  pack  in  the  morning,  tennis 
and  golf  in  the  afternoon.  They  gathered  together  at 
informal  little  dinner-parties  that  were  acceptable  to  the 
men  who  were  busy  all  day  long.  Work  was  over  by 
then,  and  they  felt  that  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  theirs, 
when  they  might  eat  without  haste,  and  rest  without 
qualms  of  conscience. 

Alauda  rode  and  drove  every  day,  sometimes  in  one 
direction,  sometimes  in  another.  She  met  Adam-u-din 
three  or  four  times  in  as  many  days,  and  then  he  suddenly 
disappeared.  She  looked  for  him  in  vain.  Whilst  she 
was  scouring  the  roads  on  wheels,  or  galloping  over  the 
open  maidan — where  the  fields  ended  and  there  was  no 
crop  to  damage — her  eye  frequently  swept  the  horizon. 
The  action  was  not  conscious,  nor  was  the  object  of  her 
search  admitted  to  herself.  There  was  no  sign  of  the 
spare  athletic  figure  that  seemed  born  to  the  saddle.  As 
the  days  passed,  a  curious  little  shade  of  disappointment 
damped  her  spirits,  and  made  her  preoccupied. 

Dereham  was  to  the  fore  whoever  else  might  be  absent. 
He  noted  the  change,  and  was  puzzled  until  vanity  came 
to  his  assistance.  She  was  succumbing  at  last,  but  was 
unwilling  to  give  in ;  she  was  fighting  against  her  fate, 
and  would  not  yet  acknowledge  herself  beaten.     He  must 
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continue  his  policy  of  patience  and  avoid  hastiness.  She 
mistook  his  attitude  for  friendly  thoughtfulness  which 
respected  her  inclinations ;  and  so  it  happened  that  they 
were  drawn  together  rather  than  driven  apart  through 
their  misunderstanding. 

Alauda  went  to  see  Brenda  again,  and  they  sat  together 
in  the  rosary  with  the  scent  of  tea-roses  round  them  and 
the  song  of  the  bulbul  in  their  ears.  Alauda  was  the 
silent  one  this  time,  and  it  was  Brenda  who  talked.  The 
presence  of  a  third  haunted  both.  His  name  was  not 
mentioned,  but  it  was  never  out  of  the  mind  of  either. 
As  the  conversation  flowed  gently  on  in  spite  of  Alauda's 
preoccupation,  her  companion  became  still  more  assured 
that  Dereham  had  made  no  impression  and  had  no  chance 
of  success. 

The  American  girl  spoke  openly  at  the  castle  of  her 
visits  to  Mrs.  Breydon  ;  but  not  being  given  to  gossip,  she 
was  silent  on  the  subject  elsewhere.  It  so  happened  that 
the  knowledge  never  came  to  Dereham. 

Frequent  meetings  are  inevitable  in  a  small  Indian 
station.  It  was  rare  for  a  day  to  elapse  without  the 
residents  seeing  something  of  each  other.  If  nowhere 
else,  they  gathered  on  the  golf-links  or  tennis-ground 
between  the  hours  of  five  and  seven  when  the  day's  duties 
were  done. 

Quinbury  sat  at  his  dining- table  with  his  guests.  The 
dinner  was  over,  and  the  men  had  been  left  to  smoke. 

"The  fellow  is  sailing  a  little  nearer  the  wind  this 
time,"  Quinbury  was  saying  to  Cheverell  and  Dereham, 
who  had  moved  their  chairs  towards  the  head  of  the 
table.  "  He  has  published  a  full  report  in  the  Flaming 
Torch  of  a  meeting  that  was  held  a  short  time  ae-o 
here  at  Hosur.  Dharma  Govinda  spoke,  and  his  words 
were  'smoother  than  butter.'  For  all  his  profession  of 
loyalty,  I  don't  trust  him." 
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"  What  particular  sedition  was  he  advocating  ? " 

"There's  absolutely  nothing  that  you  can  lay  your 
finger  on  to  call  sedition  in  the  words  he  used.  The 
leading  article  on  the  meeting  is  more  outspoken.  The 
mischief  of  it  is  that  it  repeats  in  different  words  and 
with  verbiose  elaboration  what  has  already  been  said  with 
impunity  by  our  own  countrymen — certain  members  of 
Parliament  who  have  lately  been  doing  incalculable  mis- 
chief by  giving  their  support  to  the  agitators.  The  real 
value  of  their  sentiments  is  not  understood.  For  all  the 
contempt  shown  by  the  modern  baboo  for  the  white-face, 
as  he  calls  the  Englishman,  he  magnifies  everything  that 
is  spoken  or  written  by  a  member  of  Parliament  into  an 
utterance  of  Parliament  itself." 

"  Can't  that  kind  of  thing  be  stopped  ?  ^  asked 
Dereham. 

"That's  where  the  difficulty  comes  in.  Every  party 
politician  claims  a  right  to  express  his  opinions  and  to 
criticize  the  actions  of  the  other  side.  In  England  it  is 
understood.  The  two  opponents  bandy  words,  and  even 
call  each  other  names  in  the  heat  of  their  arguments  ;  but 
after  the  discussion  they  may  meet  at  a  dinner-party  the 
best  of  friends.  Out  here  the  bandying  of  words  with 
the  calling  of  names  has  quite  another  meaning.  It 
implies  bitter  caste  feuds,  religious  hatred,  and  war  to 
the  knife.  There  is  not  one  of  these  agitators  and  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  but  believes  that  the  writers  of  the 
letters,  were  they  in  India,  would  eagerly  place  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  and  lead  them  on  to  put 
into  practice  the  theoretical  sedition  they  advocate." 

"  In  addition  to  their  ignorance  on  that  point,  they 
are  further  deceived  by  the  statements  made  by  their  own 
orators,  which  contain  half-truths  more  dangerous  than 
downright  lies,"  remarked  Cheverell. 

"That's  just  it,"  assented  Quinbury.     "  Govinda  talks 
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glibly  about  '  arriving  at  a  consensus  of  popular  opinion ' 
of  the  whole  of  India,  and  he  declares  that  the  result 
would  astound  the  *  paramount  power.'  Imagine  the 
absurdity  of  the  suggestion  !  To  begin  with,  the  case 
would  have  to  be  stated  in  considerably  over  a  hundred 
languages." 

"  Fd  sooner  sound  the  opinion  of  Europe,"  remarked 
Chevereil. 

"It  would  be  a  far  easier  task,  because  there  you 
would  be  dealing  with  more  or  less  educated  people," 
replied  Quinbury.  "Then  he  speaks  lightly  of  racial 
difficulties,  assuring  his  hearers  that  they  can  be  conquered 
as  in  Russia  and  Austria." 

"Good  Heavens!"  exclaimed  Dereham.  "It  shows 
how  little  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  The 
present  state  of  those  two  countries  gives  his  statement 
no  support  whatever." 

"What  I  distrust  most  of  all  in  his  speech,"  continued 
Quinbury,  "  is  the  use  of  the  word  '  homicide '  for  the 
dastardly  murders  of  the  English  ladies,  and  of  '  misappro- 
priation of  money '  for  the  dacoities  committed  with 
violence  by  members  of  secret  societies  under  the  excuse 
of  obtaining  funds  to  promote  patriotism.  In  the  leading 
article  there  is  a  quotation  from  John  Stuart  Mill's 
'  Liberty.'  '  The  act  of  a  private  citizen  in  striking  down 
a  criminal  who,  by  raising  himself  above  the  law,  has 
placed  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  legal  punishments  or 
control,  has  been  accounted  by  whole  nations  and  by  some 
of  the  best  and  wisest  men,  not  a  crime  but  an  act  of 
exalted  virtue.'  The  writer  of  the  article  refrains  from 
drawing  the  inference,  but  any  one  can  see  by  the  juxta- 
position of  the  quotation  what  is  implied." 

They  smoked  in  silence  for  a  while,  and  then  Dereham 
said — 

"  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  all  ?  " 
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"  That  is  the  question  we  are  all  asking  ourselves, 
whilst  the  Home  Government  is  trying  to  patch  up  the 
ugly  cancers  with  tissue  paper  in  the  shape  of  concessions." 

"  Do  you  really  believe  that  the  danger  is  serious  ?  " 

"  You  have  set  me  another  difficult  question  which  I 
have  to  admit  I  can't  answer.  It  won't  do  to  disregard 
the  signs  ;  that  was  the  mistake  of  '57."" 

"  The  native  newspapers  are  responsible  for  a  good 
deal  of  the  mischief.  Like  the  orators,  they  overstate  the 
case,"  said  Cheverell. 

"  Their  sin  comes  of  the  necessities  of  a  strusfffling;  and 
competing  Press  with  an  insatiable  greed  for  sensational 
copy.  The  diatribes  of  a  man  of  Dharma  Govinda's  kind 
are  the  breath  of  life  to  a  rag  like  the  Flaming  Torch. 
In  the  native  Press  everything  is  exaggerated  and  repre- 
sented in  a  false  light.  India  has  the  weakness,  in  common 
with  Great  Britain,  of  believing  anything  that  appears  in 
print,  and  credence  is  given  to  the  wildest  and  most 
outrageous  assertions." 

"  Are  your  men  affected,  Cheverell  ?  "  asked  Dereham. 

The  Superintendent  laughed  as  he  replied  confi- 
dently— 

"  Not  in  the  least.  Why  should  they  be  ?  They  have 
comfortable  quarters,  and  their  wages  are  paid  regularly. 
They  like  their  work,  and  have  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  seditious  agitation.  No ;  I  should  say 
that  the  syces  of  the  Depot  would  be  the  very  last  to 
entertain  anarchism  in  their  ranks." 

Quinbury  looked  at  him  thoughtfully  through  the  blue 
smoke  of  his  cigar,  and  wondered  if  it  would  be  wise  to 
tell  him  that  five  hundred  of  his  men  were  present  only 
the  evening  before  at  a  meeting  where  seditious  doctrines 
were  expounded  by  a  young  Hindu  fanatic.  He  concluded 
that  it  would  be  better,  in  view  of  his  own  designs,  to 
keep  the  information  to  himself. 
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"  It's  fortunate  that  there  is  no  rehgious  animus 
underlying  all  this,"  remarked  Dereham.  "  If  it  were  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Muhammadans,  it  would  be 
a  serious  matter.  They  are  composed  of  many  nationali- 
ties, but  as  followers  of  the  Prophet  they  have  always  been 
united.  It  is  that  very  fact,  added  to  their  military 
capabilities,  which  has  made  them  a  formidable  enemy  to 
be  reckoned  with.  When  it  comes  to  a  lot  of  soft-skinned 
Hindus,  whether  of  Aryan  or  Dravidian  origin,  with  their 
countless  castes,  worshipping  millions  of  deities,  how  can 
there  be  any  fundamental  bond  of  unity  among  them  ? 
It  is  impossible  for  them  to  originate  organized  and  simul- 
taneous movements  of  an3^  consequence.  The  worst  that 
can  happen  will  be  what  is  already  taking  place — local 
riots,  sporadic  murders,  which  the  native  newspapers  term 
homicide,  and  the  dissemination  of  recipes  for  making 
bombs." 

"  It  doesn't  take  a  whole  faggot  of  sticks  to  set  a 
house  on  fire,"  remarked  Cheverell. 

"  Are  you  so  sure  that  the  Hindus  have  no  common 
bond  of  union  in  a  religious  movement  that  embraces  all 
castes  ?  "  asked  Quinbury  of  Dereham. 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  one." 

"  Never  heard  of  the  worship  of  Kali,  the  most  iniqui- 
tous, most  pernicious,  most  insidious  of  religious  move- 
ments this  earth  ever  saw  ?  In  some  of  its  features  it 
resembles  the  old  phallic  cults  of  Babylon  ;  but  underlying 
the  modern  cult  there  is  a  political  principle  which  was 
absent  in  the  teaching  of  the  Babylonians.  It  makes 
the  serpent  double-headed  and  a  thousand  times  more 
dangerous." 

"  Kali  is  the  goddess  of  small-pox  and  cholera,  isn't 
she  ?  "  asked  Dereham. 

"  When  disease  is  raging,  she  is  called  its  deity,  and  is 
propitiated  ;  but  that  is  only  a  minor  detail.     Kali  is  one 
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of  the  characters  assumed  by  Siva's  wife,  Siva  the  destroyer 
and  re-creator.  She  is  not  only  his  consort,  but  generally 
represents  an  intensification  of  his  attributes.  As  Kali 
she  is  the  instrument  of  destruction.  The  Hindus  say  that 
we  are  in  the  KaUyuga,  the  age  of  evil,  when  Kali  holds 
sway  over  men,  when  the  prophecy  of  the  Vishnu  Purana 
and  other  sacred  books  is  in  course  of  fulfilment." 

"  AVhat  is  the  prophecy  ?  " 

Quinbury  went  to  his  sitting-room,  and  returned  with 
a  volume  of  reference  on  Hinduism.  From  it  he  read 
the  following  :— 

"  '  Hear  what  will  happen  in  the  Kali  age. 
The  usages  and  institutes  of  caste, 
Of  order,  and  of  rank  will  not  prevail, 
Nor  yet  the  precepts  of  the  triple  Veda. 
Religion  will  consist  in  wasting  wealth  ; 
In  fasting  and  performing  penances 
At  will ;  the  man  who  owns  most  property 
And  lavishly  distributes  it,  will  gain 
Dominion  over  others  ;  noble  rank 
Will  give  no  claim  to  lordship  ;  self-willed  women 
Will  seek  their  pleasure  ;  and  ambitious  men 
Fix  all  their  hopes  on  riches  gained  by  fraud. 
The  women  will  be  fickle  and  desert 
Their  beggared  husbands,  loving  them  alone 
Who  give  them  money.    Kings,  instead  of  guarding, 
WiU  rob  their  subjects,  and  abstract  the  wealth 
Of  merchants  under  plea  of  raising  taxes. 
Then  in  the  world's  last  age  the  rights  of  men 
Will  be  confused,  no  property  be  safe, 
No  joy  and  no  prosperity  be  lasting.' 

"  There  is  a  movement  in  India  going  on  at  the  present 
time  to  cultivate  the  worship  of  Kali,"  continued  Quinbury. 
"  It  is  not  confined  to  one  province,  nor  to  one  caste,  nor 
even  to  one  race.  Closely  connected  with  it  are  the 
abominable  practices  of  Sakti  worship  that  appeal  to  the 
sensual  side  of  a  sensuous  people.  The  attraction  has  been 
far-reaching,  especially  to  the  youth  of  the  land.     People 
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gather  together  regardless  of  caste  distinctions  to  take 
part  in  the  demonstrations— I  can  hardly  call  it  worship — 
which  are  made  in  the  form  of  processions  through  the 
streets,  and  they  find  in  them  a  powerful  fascination." 

"  Castes  may  gather  together  for  a  common  cause,  but 
the  rigidity  of  their  rules  is  surely  never  set  aside?"  objected 
Cheverell. 

"That  is  the  foundation  on  which  many  optimists 
build ;  but  Dharma  Govinda  told  his  audience  that  caste 
difficulties  might  be  set  aside,  and  he  is  quite  right.  In 
this  very  worship  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  there  have 
been  times — and  there  still  are  and  ever  will  be — when  all 
restraint  is  thrown  aside,  when  men  and  women  of  all 
castes  meet  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  It  is  not  in  the 
street  that  the  rules  are  broken,  though  the  licentiousness 
during  the  public  processions  passes  belief.  It  is  at  the 
meetings  which  are  held  in  secret  that  caste  is  disregarded 
and  all  restraint  removed." 

"  Where  do  they  find  authority  for  their  licence  ?  " 
asked  Dereham. 

"  In  the  Veda  that  expounds  Tantric  worship.  The 
verse  runs  thus  :  '  On  entering  the  circle  of  Bhairvara,  all 
castes  are  on  equality  with  the  best  of  the  twice-born ;  on 
leaving  it  they  are  again  separated  into  castes.'  If  Hindus 
can  combine  for  one  purpose  in  this  manner — it  is  a 
purpose  too  degraded  in  character,  in  my  opinion,  to 
dignify  by  the  term  '  religious ' — what  is  to  prevent  them 
from  meeting  on  the  same  terms  for  any  other  purpose  ?  " 

"  The  whole  system  should  be  crushed  ;  their  meetings 
put  down  by  the  aid  of  troops,  if  need  be.  The  thing 
wouldn't  be  tolerated  in  any  European  country,"  said 
Dereham. 

"  In  that  case  we  should  do  nothing  more  that  manu- 
facture martyrs,  heroes  and  patriots,  persons  who  are 
essential  to  the  teachers  of  the  new  gospel  of  emancipation. 
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Government  desires  to  be  tolerant  in  politics  as  well  as  in 
religion.'" 

"  Of  course,  Quinbury,  you  are  in  duty  bound  to 
believe  in  Government  and  its  civil  methods  of  ruling," 
said  Cheverell,  with  a  laugh  at  his  old  friend,  the  civilian. 
"  Your  hands  are  tied.  The  authorities  expect  you  to 
deal  with  feelings,  and  to  use  nothing  but  moral  suasion. 
When  our  turn  comes,  as  it  must  in  the  end  if  this  kind 
of  thing  goes  on,  we  shall  deal  with  facts  without  con- 
sidering feelings,  and  use  the  rod  where  it  is  required." 

The  district  officer  smiled  as  he  blew  the  smoke  from 
his  lips. 

"  You  fighting  men  can  only  think  with  the  sword  in 
your  hand.     Your  trade  is  to  kill.     Ours  is  to  keep  alive," 

"  To  nurse  vipers,"  remarked  Dereham. 

"  And  draw  their  fangs,"  added  Quinbury.  "  We  are 
not  at  the  end  of  our  resources  yet.  We  can  put  new 
machinery  into  motion  and  drag  out  some  of  our  old 
prerogatives  if  we  think  it  necessary." 

"  Meanwhile  your  troublesome  cattle  overturn  you  into 
the  ditch,"  rejoined  Dereham » 

"  That  is  where  we  come  in.  We  shall  have  to  pull 
you  out  of  your  difficulties  and  set  you  on  your  legs  again 
as  we  did  in  '57,"  added  Cheverell,  as  they  rose  to  join 
their  hostess. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  moonlight  nights  which  are 
the  charm  of  the  tropics.  Nature  was  reposing,  not  in 
unconscious  slumber  but  in  the  full  luxury  of  conscious 
rest.  Large  white  moon-flowers  opened  to  the  pale  rays, 
and  datura  bells  exhaled  their  rich  scent  to  lure  the 
fluttering  moth.  The  air  still  retained  some  of  the  day's 
warmth,  and  the  dew  had  not  yet  begun  to  fall.  Quinbury 
led  his  guests  to  the  drawing-room,  but  it  was  empty. 

"  They  must  be  in  the  terrace  garden,"  he  said,  as  he 
moved  on  to  his  wife's  boudoir.  Two  or  three  of  the  older 
ladies  were  seated  near  the  long  open  window.  The 
younger  ones  Avere  in  the  garden  wandering  among  the 
beds  of  sweet  stocks  and  lilies,  or  seated  in  chairs  in  front 
of  the  window. 

Dereham  had  followed  his  host  with  as  much  sjjeed  as 
he  dared  to  show.  He  was  dreading  the  formality  of  the 
baronial  drawing-room  with  its  lights  and  absence  of  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  modern  room.  The  garden, 
although  confined  to  the  top  of  the  earthworks,  was  more 
secluded  under  cover  of  the  night.  It  was  possible  that 
he  might  find  the  opportunity  there  which  he  was  seeking. 
He  was  to  leave  for  Bangalore  on  the  following  morning 
at  daybreak  for  a  few  days'  visit.  Gamboll,  the  trainer, 
wanted  to  discuss  certain  matters  with  him,  among  others 
the  conduct  of  the   syce,  Cassim.     The  man  had  given 
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trouble,  and  had  been  dismissed  on  the  spot  without 
reference  to  his  master. 

In  spite  of  his  haste,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  secunng 
Alauda^s  attention.  Mrs.  Bucknall,  having  heard  that  he 
was  going  to  Bangalore,  waylaid  him  with  a  warm  invita- 
tion to  be  their  guest.  She  was  one  of  those  kind-hearted 
Anglo-Indian  women  who  had  lived  up-country  all  her 
life1)ut  of  the  way  of  hotels.  It  seemed  a  flagrant  breach 
of  hospitality  not  to  offer  to  "put  him  up"  for  as  long  as 
he  liked  to  stay.  It  took  some  minutes  to  assure  her  that 
it  was  impossible  to  accept  her  invitation,  as  he  had  already 
made  arrangements  to  stay  at  the  hotel. 

Then  Vida  and  Margery,  wandering  among  the  garden 
beds  with  Assington  and  Kingsford,  blocked  the  way, 
asking  if  he  did  not  think  it  a  perfect  night.  He  could 
not  push  past  them  without  absolute  rudeness,  and  it 
was   equally  impossible  to  turn   his  back   on   them   and 

retreat. 

It  was  Cheverell  who  secured  the  prize  Dereham  coveted, 
and  the  latter  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  he 
would  sooner  see  her  talking  to  good  old  Cheverell  than 
to  Ravenstone,  who,  in  spite  of  his  determination  not  "  to 
hitch  his  waggon  to  a  star,"  made  tracks  in  her  direction. 
Seeing  her  turn  towards  the  Superintendent  with  a  touch 
of  th^old  friendliness  that  had  lately  been  less  apparent 
in  her  manner  to  all  alike,  Ravenstone  joined  the  group 
near  the  window. 

Alauda  was  leaning  on  the  old  parapet  overlooking 
the  moat.  She  had  been  gazing  across  the  thick  vegeta- 
tion that  filled  the  fosse,  towards  the  expanse  of  open 
country  lying  under  the  silvery  moonlight.  In  the  far 
distance  tiny  lights  twinkled  marking  a  mud  hut  here  and 
there.  The  peasants  had  finished  their  evening  meal,  and 
were  already  wrapped  in  the  black  blankets  that  protected 
them  from  the  rain  by  day  and  the  dew  by  night.    Where 
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the  lights  twinkled  tired  women  packed  their  curry-pot, 
and  cleansed  the  vessels  that  had  been  used  in  serving  up 
the  evening  meal.  Pariah  dogs  howled  to  each  other  until 
they  were  silenced  by  the  melancholy  jackal  that  bayed  at 
the  moon. 

"  Are  you  looking  for  the  ghost  ?  "  asked  Cheverell. 

"  No ;  I  am  not  endowed  with  ghost-sight.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  am  ignorant  as  to  what  particular  kind 
of  ghost  is  to  be  looked  for." 

«  Haven't  they  told  you  .? " 

"My  aunt  won't  allow  the  subject  to  be  mentioned. 
She  has  had  trouble  with  the  servants.  They  have  some 
queer  tales  among  themselves  about  the  little  temple  that 
stands  inside  the  grounds,  and  the  supposed  manifestations 
of  the  local  deity.  There  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
a  religious  mendicant  to  institute  pujah,  but  it  was 
stopped." 

"  And  quite  right,  too  !  Talk  of  oppression  I  The 
people  are  more  oppressed  by  these  knaves  who  make 
religion  an  excuse  for  their  shameless  extortions  than  by 
any  taxes  that  have  yet  been  imposed  upon  them.  The 
rascals  sit  down  in  idleness  and  batten  upon  the  poor, 
ignorant  creatures,  impoverishing  them  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  country." 

Alauda  was  peering  down  over  the  parapet  into  the 
deep  shades  of  the  bushes  that  filled  the  moat.  She  did 
not  trouble  herself  with  questions  of  political  economy. 
Her  mind  was  still  dwelling  on  the  ghosts. 

"  Ifs  very  suggestive  of  ghosts  and  spirits,  anyway," 
she  said.     "  Do  tell  me  the  story." 

She  had  her  own  reasons  for  wishing  to  keep  him  by 
her  side.  There  was  something  she  wanted  to  know  as 
soon  as  she  could  find  an  opportunity  of  asking. 

"  I  won't  tell  you  about  the  ghost,  as  your  aunt  doesn't 
wish  it  spoken  about.     Fm  not  a  believer  in  it  myself.     I 
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will  give  you  the  history  of  the  tragedy  connected  with  the 
old  fort  instead." 

"The  fort  was  here,  where  the  house  has  been  built, 
wasn't  it?" 

"  It  was  enclosed  within  the  walls  that  surround  the 
grounds.  Probably,  the  habitable  part  formed  the 
foundation  for  the  house  built  by  Brett — '  Bretfs 
Folly  ' — as  it  used  to  be  called.  History — real  history 
— says  that  two  Englishmen  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Mysoreans  were  confined  in  the  fort 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  also  related  that  they 
were  employed  in  strengthening  its  defences.  They 
apparently  had  communication  with  the  people  of  the 
town  of  Hosur,  for  they  were  much  liked.  The  news 
of  Lord  Cornwallis''  approach  with  an  army,  in  1791, 
reached  the  ears  of  Tippu  Sultan,  and  he  sent  an  order 
that  the  prisoners  were  to  be  beheaded.  They  were  so 
popular  among  the  inhabitants  of  Hosur,  that  no  one 
could  be  found  at  first  to  execute  the  order;  and  no 
weapon  was  available  for  the  purpose.  At  last,  some 
miscreant  produced  a  small  knife,  such  as  is  used  by  shoe- 
makers to  cut  leather.  I  suppose  the  reward  was  tempt- 
ing. Before  the  horrible  deed  was  done,  a  carpenter 
begged  Captain  Hamilton,  the  elder  of  the  two,  to  give 
him  some  personal  trifle  as  a  present.  In  compliance  he 
handed  him  a  pair  of  compasses.  Captain  Hamilton  then 
urged  a  request  upon  his  executioner,  that  his  companion, 
a  midshipman,  might  suffer  first,  and  so  be  spared  the 
additional  agony  of  seeing  the  unspeakable  horror  com- 
mitted on  his  companion." 

"  Oh,  Major  Cheverell !  it  can't  be  true  !  It  must  be 
an  invention ! "  cried  Alauda. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  true  story.  Two  skeletons  were 
found  buried  in  a  field  near  the  fort  many  years  after- 
wards   with    marks   of    decapitation.     Another    curious 
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testimony  to  the  truth  is  the  fact  that  an  Englishman 
met  a  descendant  of  that  carpenter,  who  was  using  an  old 
pair  of  compasses — which  are  not  common  instruments 
among  native  mechanics — and  on  them  were  scratched 
Hamilton's  initials,  '  J.  U:  " 

"  Where  did  the  tragedy  take  place  ? "" 

"  The  spot  is  not  known,  but  it  has  been  suggested 
that  it  was  inside  the  fort,  and  probably  in  the  barrack- 
yard,  between  the  place  where  this  house  stands  and  the 
temple." 

"And  that  cruel,  barbarous  deed  was  done  at  the 
order  of  the  prince  under  whose  banner  Major  Adam-u- 
din's  forefathers  fought  ?     It  seems  incredible." 

"  It  might  happen  again  any  day,  if  we  did  not  keep 
princes  and  people  under  control." 

"  Major  Adam-u-din  could  never  lend  himself  to  such 
brutalities  !  "  she  cried  in  warm  protest. 

Something  in  her  voice  made  Cheverell  look  keenly  at 
her  in  the  bright  light  of  the  Indian  moon.  She  did  not 
notice  his  close  scrutiny.  Her  eyes  had  gone  back  to  the 
soft  grey  landscape,  visible  above  the  bushes,  the  shining 
sheet  of  water  to  the  right,  and  the  silent  sleeping  tov/n 
to  the  left.  She  was  thinking  of  the  camp  and  the 
men-at-arms  who  had  shown  themselves  so  skilful  with 
the  lance  and  in  the  saddle.  They  were  made  for  the 
chivalrous  defence  of  the  weak,  surely  ;  and  not  for  the 
murder  in  cold  blood  of  unarmed,  defenceless  prisoners. 

"  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  my  old  school-fellow," 
said  Cheverell,  without  hesitation.  "  But  after  all,  I  have 
to  remember  that  he  is  an  Asiatic,  a  native  of  this  country, 
with  forebears  who  looked  upon  Haider  Ali  and  his  son 
Tippu  as  god-like  heroes.  I  know  that  he  has  an 
admiration  amounting  to  hero-worship  for  them  himself. 
He  declares  that  their  methods  suited  the  times  and 
the  people  whom  they  ruled.     The  methods  they  adopted 
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were  understood,  while  ours  are  not.  As  for  what  he 
would  do  if  he  were  in  arms  against  a  foreign  power,  no 
one,  not  even  he  himself,  could  say." 

"  I  must  ask  him  some  day  what  he  thinks  of  the 
story.  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  will  condemn  the  action  of 
the  prince  and  regret  it.     I  suppose  he  is  still  in  camp  ?  " 

The  question  she  had  been  longing  to  ask  was  out  at 
last,  carelessly  put  with  a  show  of  indifference  she  was  far 
from  feeling.  Cheverell  was  deceived  by  it,  and  the  faint 
shadow  of  the  suspicion  that  had  risen  in  his  mind  was 
lulled  to  rest. 

"The  camp  is  broken  up,  and  the  troops  have  gone 
back  into  quarters  at  Mysore,"  he  said.  Then  catching 
sight  of  Dereham,  who  had  succeeded  at  last  in  shaking 
off  his  companions,  and  was  approaching,  he  said  quickly, 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  to-morrow  morning  ?  " 

"  Nothing  particular.     Take  a  ride,  if  it  is  fine." 

"  Come  and  see  me  after  it.  My  gloxinias  are  magnifi- 
cent; much  finer  than  when  you  last  saw  them.  I  shall 
be  alone,  as  Dereham  will  have  left  for  Bangalore." 

She  promised,  and  he  readily  resigned  his  place  to  his 
friend.  He  walked  back  to  the  lighted  room  and  entered 
it,  observing  that  it  was  not  safe  for  middle-aged  men  like 
himself  to  be  mooning  about  in  the  night  air. 

"  You  should  clear  out  that  fosse,  Quinbury.  I  am 
sure  it  is  very  bad  to  have  all  that  jungle  growing  under 
your  windows.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  if  possible,  to 
fill  in  the  moat." 

"  Government  has  no  money  to  spare  for  improve- 
ments. I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  do  it 
at  my  own  expense  even.  Some  men  would  say  that  it 
would  destroy  the  picturesqueness  of  the  castle." 

"Besides  breeding  malaria,  I  should  be  afraid  of  the 
jungle  harbouring  snakes,"  said  Mrs.  Bucknall. 

"  Or  thieves,"  added  her  husband.     "  The  bushes  are 
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thorny  and  matted  together  with  rank  creeper.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  unearth  a  hudmash  if  he  took  shelter 
there." 

"  I  fancy  the  snakes  keep  those  kind  of  gentlemen 
away,"  remarked  Quinbury. 

"Are  there  not  some  old  casemates  and  subterranean 
passages  in  the  walls  and  in  the  earthworks  ? "  asked 
Bucknall,  who  was  always  attracted  by  archaeology. 

"  I  dare  say  there  are ;  but  I  believe  old  Brett,  after 
utilizing  the  best  of  them  as  godowns  and  servants' 
quarters,  bricked  up  the  rest  on  purpose  to  prevent  the 
presence  of  uninvited  lodgers,  human  or  reptile.  He 
spent  a  lot  of  money  on  the  place,  and  when  he  left  he 
had  to  sell  it  for  just  what  it  would  fetch.  Government 
being  the  only  bidder,  the  price  was  not  high.  He  could 
not  take  his  baronial  castle  home  with  him  when  he 
retired,  so  he  accepted  the  offer." 

A  sound  of  laughter  came  from  the  group  of  people 
who  had  been  bold  enough  to  remain  upon  the  terrace. 
The  party  was  seated  on  the  chairs  which  had  been  drawn 
together  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  prospective 
gaieties  offered  by  the  large  garrison  of  Bangalore.  There 
were  to  be  races,  balls,  polo,  theatricals,  and  tournaments ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  entertainments  given  by  the  Maha- 
rajah at  his  palace  at  Bangalore  to  the  Europeans.  Only 
Dereham  and  Alauda  stood  apart,  but  they  were  in  full 
view  of  the  rest  in  the  broad  moonlight,  sufficiently 
removed,  however,  for  their  words  to  be  inaudible. 

"I  would  not  have  spoken  so  soon,"  Dereham  was 
saying ;  "  but  I  must  leave  the  Depot  to-morrow  morning, 
and  may  not  be  back  for  some  days." 

"I  am  sorry,"  was  her  comment — not  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  departure,  but  upon  what  he  had  said 
previously.  "  We  have  been  such  excellent  friends  I  had 
hoped " 
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"  How  can  you  hope  that  men  will  not  be  men  where 
women  like  yourself  are  concerned  ?  "  he  asked. 

His  voice,  though  restrained,  was  full  of  passion,  and 
his  eyes  gazed  at  her  with  a  light  in  their  depths  that  he 
did  not  attempt  to  veil.  She  might  read  all  that  was 
written  there  if  she  chose ;  she  could  not  fail  to  under- 
stand the  signs  that  she  had  seen  too  often  in  the  men  to 
whom  she  had  extended  iier  friendship. 

"  I  am  fated  to  bring  unhappiness  to  the  people  I  like 
best.  It  is  time  that  I  went  back  to  America,  where  men 
comprehend  the  relationship  between  the  sexes,"  she  said, 
with  something  that  was  not  far  fi'om  regret  in  her  tone. 

He  leaned  a  little  closer,  and  his  voice  dropped  lower 
still,  though  it  lost  none  of  its  passion. 

"  Do  American  men  show  no  desire  to  gather  the  best 
of  God's  gifts  into  their  keeping  ?  They  are  surely  only 
human.   Are  there  no  sufferers  among  your  countrymen  ?  " 

She  turned  on  him  with  a  flash  of  displeasure  at  what 
she  considered  a  personal  question.  Then,  seeing  how  she 
had  hurt  him,  she  repented,  and  forgave  the  words  that 
had  been  Avrung  from  him  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 
"I  have  given  you  no  right  to  catechize  me  about  the 
past.  There  will  be  time  enough  by-and-by  for  us  to 
make  confessions  to  each  other,  if  it  is  necessary  to  make 
them  at  all,"  she  said,  with  a  softness  that  took  all  the 
sting  out  of  her  words. 

"  Forgive  me  !  "  he  cried  with  contrition.  "  I  am  a 
brute !  I  ought  not  to  talk  to  you  like  this,  but  I  am 
feeling  sore."  Then  he  pulled  himself  together  with  the 
conviction  that  he  was  only  injuring  his  cause  by  being 
aggressive.  The  tone  that  she  had  adopted  with  him  of 
good  fellowship  and  friendliness  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
or  extinguished  by  sentiment.  He  begged  her  to  forget 
his  hasty  words,  and  to  believe  that  he  trusted  her 
implicitly.     "I  should  be  troubled  more  than  a  little  if 
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anything  occurred  to  disturb  our  friendliness.  You  don't 
know,  Miss  Lawrence,  what  a  pleasure  it  has  been  to  me — 
so  great  a  boon  that  I  have  been  bold  enough  to  wish  that 
it  might  be  cemented  by  a  closer  tie.  I  can't  think  that 
anything  is  more  likely  to  make  for  success  in  marriage 
than  to  build  it  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  friendship. 
If  friendship  and  companionship  underlie  love — such  love 
as  I  feel  for  you — how  can  there  be  failure  ? " 

.  It  needed  all  his  strength  to  hold  himself  in  check  and 
speak  with  such  restraint.  This  Avas  not  his  usual  method, 
nor  had  he  hitherto  pinned  any  faith  to  such  wooing. 
His  way  with  women  was  audacity,  tender  violence,  and 
impetuosity,  which  was  not  to  be  stemmed.  Backed  by 
his  personal  qualities,  that  appealed  so  strongly  to  the 
senses,  he  had  never  known  his  method  to  fail.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  had  he  found  himself  alone  with  her,  he  might 
have  tried  the  old  plan  of  campaign.  With  the  presence 
of  that  laughing,  chattering  group  close  at  hand,  it  was 
impossible  to  let  himself  go. 

It  was  just  as  well  for  him  that  the  opportunity  was  not 
afforded.  Any  exhibition  of  passion  would  have  alarmed 
Alauda,  and  given  her  a  wrong  impression  of  the  man. 
With  all  the  condescension  they  show  to  their  friends  of 
the  opposite  sex,  the  American  women  are  more  jealous  of 
their  rights  than  are  their  English  sisters ;  and  the  sud- 
den, impulsive  appeal  does  not  clinch  the  matter  when  a 
woman  is  hesitating. 

Alauda  heard  him  in  silence.  He  had  done  wisely  in 
choosing  his  line  of  pleading.  If  she  had  ever  thought  of 
marriage,  it  was  as  the  forging  of  some  such  tie,  founded, 
as  he  said,  on  a  real  liking  of  the  nature  of  friendship.  It 
was  certainly  not  founded  on  abandonment  to  an  unreason- 
ing passion,  and  this  was  because  hitherto  the  storm  of 
real  passion  had  left  her  untouched.  How  near  she  was 
to  that  whirlpool  she  did  not  know.     In  her  strong  self- 
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confidence  she  believed  that  she  would  never  be  drawn 
into  it.  She  pictured  married  life  just  as  he,  knowing  the 
bent  of  her  mind,  described  it — perfect  trust,  perfect  com- 
panionship— a  comprehension  of  each  other's  characters 
that  necessitated  no  extravagant  proof  and  made  no 
demands.  It  was  just  such  an  ideal  union  as  existed 
between  her  father  and  herself,  but  with  the  relationship 
and  some  of  the  duties  altered.  It  is  the  preconceived 
notion  of  many  women,  and  it  holds  good  until  that 
miraculous  storm  of  passion  sweeps  over  them,  coming 
unexpectedly,  they  know  not  whence,  and  leaving  them 
with  the  ideals  they  had  hugged  so  close  hopelessly 
shattered. 

"  I  have  not  thought  of  marriage  for  myself,"  she  said 
presently,     "  My  life  has  been  happy  without  it." 

"So  has  mine,"  he  rejoined,  with  a  quick  sympathy 
that  did  not  miss  its  mark.  "  And  whilst  the  happiness 
lasts  it  has  much  to  commend  it ;  but  it  cannot  last  indefi- 
nitely— it  is  not  intended  in  the  scheme  of  nature  that  it 
should  go  on  for  ever." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  put  an  end  to  it  at  present.  It 
would  be  wise  of  me  to  follow  an  instinct  that  prompts 
me  to  say  'No.'  It  would  leave  you  in  no  doubt  or 
uncertainty,  and  be  kinder  than  deferring  my  decision," 
she  said,  looking  at  him  dubiously. 

"  Say  '  no '  as  often  as  you  like,  I  shall  not  take  it  to 
myself  at  present,  because  I  want  you  to  give  yourself 
time." 

It  was  a  hard  battle  to  fight,  and  the  plan  of  action 
was  entirely  opposed  to  his  inclinations.  As  she  lifted  her 
eyes  to  his  a  wild  impulse  seized  him  to  cast  aside  his  cold, 
almost  formal,  arguments,  and  to  plead  his  cause  in  his 
own  way,  with  the  burning  words  that  were  with  such 
difficulty  restrained.  But  the  exhibition  of  violent  emo- 
tion must  be  avoided  at  all  costs.     It  would  only  bring 
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that  deadening  negative  which  he  was  with  difficulty 
staving  off.  If  once  spoken  in  cold  blood — and  she,  he 
knew  to  his  cost,  was  speaking  in  cold  blood — it  would 
never  be  retracted. 

The  only  latitude  he  permitted  himself  was  the  touch 
of  her  cool  fingers  as  they  rested  upon  the  parapet.  In 
spite  of  the  self-control  he  was  exercising,  his  hand 
trembled  as  it  was  laid  over  hers.  He  knew  how  deeply 
he  was  involved  this  time,  and  how  necessary  it  was  for 
his  happiness  that  he  should  win  this  woman.  There 
must  have  been  something  electric  in  the  contact  of  their 
fingers ;  for  his  touch  carried  conviction  with  it,  and  she 
felt  a  warm  glow  of  pity  such  as  she  had  never  experi- 
enced with  any  other  rejected  suitor  for  this,  her  last 
victim.  It  was  a  pity  that  gave  birth  to  a  desire  to  com- 
pensate for  his  pain  by  some  means  or  other,  if  it  were 
possible.  But  once  again  the  voiceless  cry  was  wrung 
from  her.     Why,  oh  why,  did  it  always  end  thus  ? 

"  It  shall  be  left,  then,  until  your  return,"  she 
said. 

Her  even  tones  fell  like  cold  water  upon  his  ardour ; 
but  he  recovered  instantly.  When  had  he  ever  failed .? 
When  had  those  eyes  ever  looked  into  the  eyes  of  fair 
women  without  success  ?  When  had  his  efforts  ever  been 
without  avail  ?  The  task  he  had  set  himself  was  proving 
harder  than  usual ;  but  he  entertained  no  doubt  as  to  his 
ultimate  victory.  He  knew  moreover  that  he  had  a 
friend  in  Mrs.  Quinbury,  Avhose  manner  towards  him 
clearly  indicated  her  favour.  He  even  thought  of  Vida  as 
a  possible  ally,  although  he  was  not  quite  sure  how  she 
would  take  a  total  deflection  from  herself. 

"  You  will  tell  your  aunt  that  I  have  spoken,""  he  said. 

"  Do  you  wish  it  ?  " 

"  I  do,""  he  replied  earnestly. 

"  Even  if  my  answer  is  '  no '  ? "' 
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"  Yes  ;  she  ought  to  know  that  I  have  spoken,  for  she 
must  have  guessed  that " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  sudden  flare  of  light  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  castle,  followed  by  the  sound  of 
an  explosion.  The  party  seated  outside  the  window  rose 
and  came  to  the  edge  of  the  wall.  Quinbury  stepped  out 
into  the  garden,  followed  by  Cheverell. 

"  What  was  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Fireworks  by  the  side  of  the  lake,"  replied  Dereham. 

"I  wonder  they  don't  kill  themselves  with  their 
crackers  and  squibs,"  remarked  Vida. 

"  They  do  sometimes.  They  think  nothing  of  fire- 
works unless  there  is  a  noise,"  said  Cheverell.  "  But  why 
are  they  letting  them  off  near  the  lake  ?  " 

"  Some  votive  offering  at  the  little  temple  that  stands 
on  that  side  of  the  tank,"  replied  Quinbury. 

"  Of  course  the  people  pay  the  piper,"  remarked 
Cheverell.  "  After  all  it  doesn't  matter  how  the  money 
is  spent.  What  matters  is  the  drain  those  temple  knaves 
impose  upon  the  people." 

The  move  had  been  made,  and  the  guests  took  advan- 
tage of  it  to  say  "  good  night "  to  their  host  and  hostess. 
All  were  early  risers,  and  none  cared  to  burn  the  candle 
at  both  ends. 

Aftei'  the  last  carriage  had  disappeared  and  driven 
along  the  private  road  that  bordered  the  lake  and  led 
from  the  castle  to  the  highroad,  two  natives  crept  round 
the  opposite  shore.  They  passed  outside  the  old  walls 
beyond  the  entrance.  One  had  his  left  hand  bound  in  a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth.  The  other  carried  a  market  basket 
on  his  head.  Their  mode  of  progression  was  odd.  After 
walking  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  they  crouched  on  the 
ground  and  listened.  When  they  were  satisfied  that  they 
were  not  being  followed,  they  rose  and  moved  forward 
again  with  the  same  caution.     Keeping  to  the  base  of  the 
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wall  they  arrived  at  an  old  bastion.  The  facing  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  had  fallen  away  in  patches.  Out  of  the 
earthwork  grew  a  huge  coarse-leaved  bush  that  spread  its 
long  arms  in  every  direction.  Upon  the  top  of  the  wall 
a  strong  creeper  fastened  its  roots  and  sent  its  tendrils 
down  to  join  hands  with  the  bush. 

The  man  with  the  basket  on  his  head  swung  himself 
along  the  sloping  brick-Avork  with  the  ease  of  a  monkey, 
balancing  his  load  without  the  aid  of  his  hands.  He 
disappeared  under  the  bush,  returning  in  the  same 
manner,  the  basket  still  there  with  its  contents  apparently 
intact. 

They  listened,  and  then  continued  their  walk  outside 
the  walls,  taking  cover  as  often  as  Avas  possible  in  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  masonry  and  vegetation,  but  without 
any  more  crouching  or  hiding.  Presently  they  left  the 
fort  and  struck  across  the  open  country  in  the  direction 
of  the  town  with  a  bolder  step  indifferent  to  observation. 

Each  stall-holder  and  shopkeeper  had  packed  away  his 
goods  and  extinguished  his  flaring  paraffin  lamp.  A  tiny 
wick  in  an  earthenware  bowl  of  oil  faintly  illuminated  the 
interior  of  the  small  room  behind  the  stall.  By  its  light 
the  owner  of  the  shop-  Avould  spread  his  sleeping-mat 
beneath  the  counter  on  which  he  exposed  his  goods  ;  and 
wrapping  his  weary  body  in  the  thick  country-made  cotton 
sheets  he  would  soon  be  asleep. 

The  two  men  passed  on  until  they  came  to  the  stables 
belonging  to  Dharma  Govinda.  Here  the  bearer  of  the 
basket  was  about  to  turn  in  Avhen  a  hand  was  laid  upon 
his  shoulder. 

"  Put  your  basket  down  and  let  me  see  what  it  holds." 

Cassim  obeyed  whilst  Chandraswamy  stood  by  with  a 
smile  upon  his  face.  The  removal  of  the  cloth  displayed 
a  load  of  cocoanuts.  The  police  constable  lifted  the  edge 
of  the  basket  and  rolled  every  cocoanut  out  into  the  broad 
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moonlight.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be  seen.  When 
he  had  satisfied  himself,  he  Avalked  on  with  a  grunt. 
The  Hindu  looked  at  the  Muhammadan  and  laughed 
silently. 

"  There  is  need  for  care.  I  still  have  plenty  of  work 
to  do.  By  the  incoming  mail  this  week  I  shall  receive  a 
better  and  surer  recipe  for  making  my  fireworks." 

"  And  these  cocoanuts,  will  they  be  required  ? "" 

"  For  the  curry  that  we  prepare  for  the  Feringhis  ? 
Yes,  and  more  if  we  would  have  enough  for  all.  See  that 
you  get  them  ready  without  delay ;  and  come  to  me  for 
orders  to-morrow  morning.  I  can  do  nothing  until  this 
hand  is  healed." 

Chandraswamy  went  on  to  the  house  of  his  patron. 
He  stopped  at  the  kitchen  door.  A  woman  was  lying 
asleep  at  the  entrance.     He  touched  her  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Give  me  help  !  "  he  said.  "  See  !  I  was  making  fire- 
works for  the  pujari  of  Kali's  temple  by  the  big  tank,  and 
one  exploded." 

"  Aiyoh  !  "  she  cried  sympathetically.  She  set  herself 
to  dress  the  burns  with  oil,  and  to  fan  them  to  "  take  out 
the  fire,"  as  she  said.  "What  did  you  do,  my  young 
master,  to  anger  the  goddess  that  she  should  treat  you 
so?" 

"  It  is  for  Avhat  I  have  not  yet  done,  old  mother,  that 
she  punishes  me.  Kali  groans  and  cries  with  rage  at  the 
presence  of  the  white-faces.  She  would  have  their  heads 
laid  out  in  a  row  before  her  shrine  in  the  place  of  the 
goats'  heads." 

"  Ah !  bah !  that  is  bad  talk,  my  son !  When  the 
time  comes  mother  Kali  herself  will  sweep  them  into  the 
sea.     Until  then  we  must  wait." 

"  And  what  broom  Avill  she  use,  think  you  ?  " 

"  Talk  not  of  brooms ;  they  are  unlucky  things  to 
think  of  in  the  dark  hours.     Lie  down  and  sleep,  if  you 
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can.  The  burn  is  not  deep,  and  will  heal  in  a  few 
days." 

"Did  news  come  to  the  big  mistress  of  the  young 
master  by  the  afternoon  post  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  it  was  a  wire-message  man  who  came.  His  wire 
had  been  talking.  The  master  sent  word  by  it  that  the 
devil-bandy  was  to  go  to  the  station  to-morrow  morning 
to  meet  the  train  by  daybreak." 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

Alauda  was  up  early  on  the  following  morning,  and  in 
the  saddle  before  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon.  She 
had  no  companion,  a  fact  she  did  not  regret.  The  horse 
was  fresh,  and  she  gave  him  his  head.  As  she  passed  near 
the  Superintendent's  house  she  drew  rein  and  waited  till 
the  syce  came  up,  bidding  him  stop  there  till  her  return, 
a  command  willingly  obeyed. 

Then  once  again  loosening  rein  she  galloped  along  the 
same  line  that  she  had  taken  with  Adam-u-din  as  her 
guide,  the  morning  that  she  had  made  his  acquaintance 
at  Captain  Ravenstone's  bungalow.  How  long  ago  was 
it  ?  Barely  three  weeks.  She  thought  of  the  occasions 
when  they  had  met ;  she  could  count  them  on  the  fingers 
of  her  two  hands.  After  the  visit  to  the  camp  he  had 
called  on  Mrs.  Quinbury,  and  they  saw  each  other  three 
or  four  times.  Then  there  was  the  meeting  in  Mrs. 
Breydon's  garden.  After  that  an  interval  occurred,  and 
when  they  next  came  together  he  seemed  to  stand  aloof. 
She  fancied  that  he  might  have  taken  offence  at  something 
that  had  been  said,  and  with  her  usual  directness  she  made 
a  point  of  speaking  to  him,  and  of  drawing  him  into  con- 
versation. One  morning,  when  she  was  riding  with  Vida, 
she  encountered  him  on  the  road,  and  turning  her  horse's 
head  she  followed  the  way  he  was  going  for  a  couple  of 
miles  or  more.     At  first  there  was  restraint  and  reserve  in 
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his  manner,  but  it  melted  before  her  easy  attitude  of  good 
fellowship,  and  the  gaiety  and  laughter  came  back. 

Then  she  ceased  to  find  him  either  riding  or  driving, 
and  his  name  was  not  mentioned  among  those  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded.  She  had  remarked  to  her  uncle  that 
Major  Adam-u-din  had  not  appeared  lately,  and  he  had 
acquiesced  without  comment,  as  though  his  appearance  or 
disappearance  was  immaterial.  Then  came  her  oppor- 
tunity to  question  Cheverell,  and  from  him  she  had 
learned  that  he  and  his  men  had  gone,  that  they  would 
be  seen  no  more  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Depot,  and  with 
that  knowledge  came  the  desire  to  visit  the  deserted 
camp. 

She  pulled  up  at  the  tope  where  they  had  waited  for 
the  syce,  and  Caesar  was  allowed  to  get  his  wind.  Then 
she  spurred  on  again,  never  stopping  until  she  reached  the 
spot  where  the  white  tents  had  stood.  The  turf  Avas  cut 
up  by  hoof  and  tent-peg;  and  there  were  traces  every- 
where of  the  little  world  that  had  lived  in  the  canvas 
town.  Straw,  paper,  empty  tins,  the  ashes  of  dead  fires, 
a  hundred  signs  of  recent  habitation  were  scattered  in  all 
directions.  The  debris  were  just  such  as  might  be  seen 
upon  Salisbury  Plain  after  a  camp  of  military  exercises. 
She  could  distinguish  the  spot  where  the  mess-tent  was 
pitched,  and  where  the  carpet  had  been  spread  for  them 
when  they  drove  over  to  see  the  impromptu  gymkhana  got 
up  by  Major  Adam-u-din  for  their  amusement.  She 
thought  she  could  pick  out  the  exact  spot  where  she  had 
sat  with  him,  discussing  racial  questions  as  their  eyes 
followed  the  glitter  of  metal  and  colour  in  the  dazzling 
sunlight. 

A  group  of  birds,  the  babblers,  familiarly  known  as 
the  "  seven  sisters,"  hopped  and  chirped  over  the  ground 
that  the  lances  had  turned  up  as  they  struck  at  the  white 
pegs.     A  king-crow  fluttered  impudently  over  half  a  dozen 
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crows  foraging  in  a  kitchen  refuse-heap.  The  voracious 
birds  were  too  busy  to  resent  the  smaller  birds'"  imperti- 
nences. A  sneaking  little  grey  fox  stole  off  at  a  leisurely 
pace  from  the  spot  where  the  beans  had  been  boiled  and 
measured  out  for  the  horses. 

In  her  imagination  she  heard  the  thud  of  hoofs  and 
the  rattle  of  military  accoutrements,  the  hum  of  the 
foreign  language  approving  and  applauding;  above  all 
came  the  memory  of  the  high-bred  voice  that  spoke  of 
things  from  a  deep  personal  view,  and  discussed  matters 
which  no  one  else  had  cared  to  talk  about. 

So  absorbed  was  she  in  her  own  visions  and  thoughts 
that  she  did  not  notice  a  motor-car  gliding  along  the 
distant  road ;  nor  did  she  observe  how  it  suddenly  slowed 
down,  until  it  halted  beneath  the  trees  where  the  brake 
had  been  left.  A  figure  stood  up  and  gazed  across  towards 
the  deserted  camp,  gazed  with  a  wonder  and  longing  which 
it  was  well  that  she  could  not  see. 

The  car  had  overshot  the  mark  where  it  used  to  leave 
the  road  and  find  a  way  across  the  open  ground  to  the 
camp.  Presently  it  backed  as  though  it  would  enter  upon 
its  old  track ;  but  before  it  could  do  so,  Aland  a  turned 
her  horse''s  head  and  galloped  back  towards  the  Depot. 
The  car  shot  forward,  and  its  occupant  flung  himself  down 
upon  the  cushioned  seat  under  the  hood. 

The  gallop  was  not  of  long  duration.  Caesar's  high 
spirits  had  worked  off,  and  he  was  well  content  to  be 
allowed  to  walk  with  a  loose  rein.  Her  brain  was  busy 
with  the  past.  Hitherto  she  had  carved  out  her  own 
way,  shaping  it  as  she  would,  believing  in  herself,  and 
having  infinite  confidence  in  her  own  judgment.  Her 
self-indulgences  and  her  acts  of  charity — these  last  were 
many — were  marked  by  moderation  and  an  absence  of 
extravagance.  Impulse  had  never  carried  her  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason.     Now  there  had  suddenly  come  into  her 
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life  a  mad  longing  to  break  the  bounds  of  convention  and 
tradition,  and  to  strike  out  a  line  of  action  which  she 
knew  the  whole  world  would  condemn  as  rash  and  foolish. 
The  longing  carried  with  it  a  pain  that  was  well-nigh 
unbearable.  Her  desire  was  not  formulated  at  present 
into  any  definite  expression.  It  was  inchoate  and  its 
nature  unrecognized.  It  had  intruded  itself  uninvited, 
and  refused  to  be  driven  out.  It  might  be  ignored,  but  it 
was  there  all  the  same,  tearing  at  her  heart-strings,  and 
bringing  the  hot  blood  to  her  cheeks  again  and  again  as 
she  tried  to  face  it,  wrestle  with  it ;  aye  !  and  kill  it. 

For  she  knew  that  this  desire  of  her  heart  was  im- 
possible of  fulfilment. 

How  was  it  that  she  had  allowed  it  to  creep  in.? 
What  was  there  about  the  man  that  made  him  appear 
different  from  every  other  man  in  the  world  ? 

Had  he  been  a  European  or  an  American,  she  could 
have  hewed  out  the  way  to  happiness  as  she  had  chosen. 
It  might  have  been  difficult,  but  there  would  have  been 
no  insuperable  bar  to  its  attainment.  In  this  case  she 
was  confronted  by  an  insurmountable  barrier,  the  barrier 
of  racial  prejudice.  In  every  other  respect  it  might  be 
set  aside ;  but  in  this  one  thing  it  was  impossible. 

Then  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  assailed  by  a 
misgiving,  bringing  close  upon  its  heels  the  shadow  of 
repentance.  It  was  her  own  doing  that  the  acquaintance 
had  ripened  into  friendship,  and  from  friendship  into 
something  deeper  still.  She  had  thought  to  extend  to 
the  Asiatic  the  same  intimate  good-fellowship  that  she 
offered  to  Dereham,  Ravenstone,  and  others.  She  was 
anxious  to  show  him  that  she  at  least  had  none  of  the 
narrow  views  of  the  ruling  race ;  and  to  let  him  understand 
that  she,  if  no  one  else,  appreciated  the  fine  qualities  oi 
his  birth  and  education. 

There  had  been  warnings,  slight   but   unmistakable, 
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on  the  part  of  her  friends,  hinting  that  she  was  playing 
with  fire ;  but  she  could  see  no  danger.  Her  friends  were 
well  intentioned,  no  doubt ;  at  the  same  time  they  were 
full  of  insular  prejudice.  So  she  had  taken  her  own  way, 
never  dreaming  of  disaster. 

She  checked  the  flow  of  thought  sharply.  Disaster  ! 
It  should  not  be  disaster  if  she  could  help  it.  Her  pride 
came  to  her  assistance  in  hot  haste.  Surely  she  had 
sufficient  strength  to  cast  out  all  dreams  of  the  unattain- 
able, to  cut  away  the  vain  longings  that  were  eating  their 
way  into  her  heart.  She  might  suffer,  but  she  would  take 
care  to  suffer  in  secret. 

She  drew  up  C8esar''s  loose  rein  with  a  jerk  that  sur- 
prised him,  and  he  bounded  off  in  a  canter,  which  he  was 
obliged  by  his  rider  to  keep  up  until  they  reached  the 
entrance  to  the  grounds  of  the  Superintendent's  house. 

In  coming  to  this  determination  there  was  one  thing 
that  Alauda  promised  herself  as  a  kind  of  reward  for  her 
renunciation.  She  would  somehow  manage  to  see  Adam 
once  again,  just  once;  and  then  he  must  pass  out  of  her 
life  for  ever. 

Alas !  poor  human  nature !  She  attributed  her 
sudden  cheerfulness  to  the  victory  she  had  obtained  over 
herself ;  whereas,  could  she  only  have  examined  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  her  deceitful  heart,  she  would  have 
discovered  how  false  it  was.  The  return  of  her  cheerful- 
ness was  entirely  due  to  the  promise  she  had  given  her- 
self of  seeing  him  again. 

Caesar  trotted  up  to  the  verandah  of  the  house ;  the 
syce,  picked  up  at  the  gate,  followed  close  behind.  She 
threw  the  reins  to  him,  caught  her  skirt  and  slid  from  the 
saddle  before  Cheverell  could  assist. 

"  I  told  you  I  would  come.     Fve  had  such  a  glorious 

ride "  the  words  died  on  her  lips  with  the  discovery  that 

Cheverell  had  a  companion.     It  was  none  other  than  the 
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man  who  had  occupied  her  thoughts,  Shah  Adam-u-din 
himself. 

How  could  she  tell  that  the  secret  which  she  supposed 
was  locked  in  her  breast  peeped  out  of  her  luminous  eyes, 
spoke  upon  the  parted  lips,  and  repeated  itself  yet  again 
in  the  voice  with  which  she  greeted  him. 

"  Adam-u-din  !  This  is  fortunate.  I  was  wishing  to 
see  you  and  wondering  where  I  should  find  an  opportunity. 
I  have  just  been  riding  to  your  late  camping  ground  to 
have  a  last  look  at  the  place  where  you  gave  us  so  much 
pleasure." 

She  had  shaken  hands  with  him  as  she  spoke,  allowing 
her  hand  to  linger  in  his  just  long  enough  to  send  the 
blood  surging  through  his  veins  and  to  bring  chaos  and 
confusion  to  his  mind. 

Cheverell  saw  and  heard  everything.  Knowledge 
came,  bringing  such  a  shock  with  it  as  to  deprive  him  for 
the  moment  of  speech.  He  pulled  himself  together  with 
an  effort,  and  made  a  sign  to  his  servant  to  call  the  motor- 
car. It  moved  up  noiselessly,  like  a  monster,  and  waited 
for  its  victim. 

"Major  Adam-u-din  has  come  this  morning  to  give 
me  news  of  himself,"  said  Cheverell,  laying  a  slight  stress 
upon  the  word  "  Major,"  which  Alauda  had  unconsciously 
omitted. 

"  Don't  hurry  away  now  we  have  met.  Let  me  hear 
your  news,"  she  said — those  two  old  friends  and  school- 
fellows alone  knew  how  sweetly  she  uttered  the  request ! 

Cheverell  felt  that  the  truth  must  be  told — the  sooner 
the  better.  Yet  he  shrank  from  inflicting  the  blow.  He 
glanced  at  Adam-u-din,  intending  to  leave  him  to  give  his 
own  version  of  the  tale  ;  but  he  found  that  he  had  only 
half  learned  the  tragedy  so  suddenly  unveiled.  There  was 
that  in  the  Moslem's  face  which  betrayed  another  secret 
and  made  a  further  revelation.     The  man  was  only  human  ; 
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he  was  neither  bhnd  nor  deaf.  The  light  of  mad  joy  and 
delirious  happiness  shone  in  the  eyes  that  were  fastened 
on  the  girl ;  eyes  that  saw  nothing  else  in  this  wide  world 
but  the  features  they  gazed  upon, 

Cheverell  braced  himself  up  boldly  for  his  disagreeable 
task.  He  was  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  which  would 
extinguish  that  glorious  light  shining  in  the  eyes  of  the 
woman  he  held  dearest  in  all  the  world.  He  was  to  kill 
the  smile  on  her  dear  lips,  and  crush  out  the  tender  ring 
of  the  sweet  voice.  It  was  cruel,  brutal ;  but  it  must  be 
done.  He  would  sooner  have  thrust  a  dagger  into  his 
own  soul. 

"Major  Adam-u-din  came  to  tell  me,"  he  said  slowly, 
each  word  uttered  with  a  terrible  distinctness,  "  that  he 
is  to  be  married  soon  after  Christmas."" 

He  dared  not  look  at  either  of  them  ;  but  he  knew  by 
the  chill,  breathless  silence  which  followed,  that  he  had  not 
missed  his  mark.  He  continued  in  the  same  deliberate 
tone  that  sounded  so  unnatural  in  his  own  ears. 

"  His  mother  has  desired  to  see  her  son  married  for 
some  time  past.  She  has  been  negotiating  with  one  of 
the  princely  families  of  Hyderabad ;  and  a  lady  has  been 
chosen  who,  I  hope,  will  make  my  old  friend  a  good  and 
suitable  wife." 

Again  he  laid  stress  upon  a  certain  word ;  this  time 
it  was  "  suitable." 

Adam-u-din  saw  the  change  come  over  the  face  into 
which  he  gazed ;  and  he  was  conscious  that  the  gates  of 
the  wondrous  paradise  which  had  opened  for  a  brief  space, 
had  closed  again,  and  that  they  were  locked  for  ever 
against  him.  He  recognized  the  marvellous  glow,  and 
saw  it  fade  and  give  place  to  a  strange  greyness.  He  felt 
as  if  she  had  died  where  she  stood,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  but  cold  marble  left.  All  that  was  beautiful  in 
life  died  within  him  at  the  same  moment. 
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Words  do  not  kill  the  young,  whatever  their  import 
may  be.  Alauda's  heart,  though  curiously  stilled,  beat 
on  with  a  regular  pulse.  The  eyes  did  not  grow  dim  nor 
did  she  shrink.  Cheverell  watched  her  as  she  caught  her 
breath  in  one  deep  sobbing  sigh.  He  noted  how  bravely 
she  summoned  all  her  strength  to  bear  the  blow,  and  with 
what  courage  she  hid  the  wound  he  had  inflicted.  Her 
lips  were  forced  into  a  conventional  smile,  and  her  tongue 
spoke  the  conventional  words  prompted  by  the  training 
of  western  civilization. 

"  I  congratulate  you.  Major  Adam-u-din.  I  hope  you 
will  be  very  happy." 

There  was  no  reply.  The  Asiatic  does  not  inherit 
trained  emotions ;  Adam  did  not  trust  himself  to  speak. 
Cheverell  understood  and  aijain  interfered  to  break  the 
tension. 

"I  am  sorry  that  you  cannot  stay  longer,  Adam.  I 
suppose  we  shall  see  something  of  you  later  on  at  Banga- 
lore, when  we  all  gather  together  for  the  festivities.  You 
will  be  at  the  palace  with  the  Maharajah,  of  course." 

As  he  talked  he  moved  forward  towards  the  car,  turn- 
ing his  back  purposely  upon  the  two  who  still  remained 
standing  face  to  face.  Then  the  man  caught  the  woman's 
hand  in  his,  pressed  it  passionately  to  his  lips,  and  broke 
away  wordless.  He  passed  Cheverell  without  waiting  to 
shake  hands,  and  threw  himself  impetuously  into  the  car. 
The  glance  they  exchanged  was  sufficient  to  express  all 
that  was  there,  a  deep,  unspoken  sympathy,  absolutely 
devoid  of  racial  prejudice  on  one  side,  and  a  life -long 
heart-break  on  the  other. 

"  Drive  back  to  Mysore,"  he  cried  to  his  chauffeur. 

The  car  moved  away  swiftly.  Cheverell  watched  it 
as  it  turned  out  of  the  gateway  into  the  road,  leaving  a 
cloud  of  dust  in  the  air.  It  also  left  him  face  to  face  with 
one  of  the  problems  of  the  East.    European  philanthropists 
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ask  why  the  East  and  "West  cannot  meet  on  reciprocal 
terms,  why  there  should  not  be  equality,  friendship  or 
even  intimacy.  Indian  social  reformers  ask  the  same 
question,  and  some  of  the  more  practical  endeavour  to 
put  their  theories  into  practice.  All  goes  Avell  until  they 
are  confronted  with  the  great  racial  problem  of  mixed 
marriages  and  their  issue. 

Alauda  stood  staring  after  the  car,  scarcely  realizing 
the  revelation  that  had  just  been  made.  The  indefinite 
longing,  the  formless  desire  were  no  longer  nebulous. 
They  had  taken  shape,  and  she  was  left  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  love  had  come  to  her  at  last,  un- 
reasoning, uncalculating,  strong-winged,  glorious  beyond 
compare.  Behind  it  stood  duty  and  reason,  preaching 
renunciation  with  menace  and  threat. 

"  Now  for  the  flowers,  Alauda,"  said  a  familiar  voice 
in  her  ear. 

A  strong,  firm  hand  grasped  her  arm  above  the  elbow 
and  led  her  gently  down  the  steps.  It  was  not  towards 
the  gloxinia  house  they  went,  but  in  the  opposite  direction, 
where  the  little  bungalow  stood  solitary  and  without  an 
occupant  just  now  in  the  absence  of  all  visitors.  There 
they  would  find  the  privacy  which  both  needed.  Seated 
in  the  verandah  they  were  out  of  the  way  of  chance  callers 
and  inquisitive  servants. 

Cheverell  put  her  into  a  low  cane  chair.  He  drew 
another  close  to  hers  and  dropped  into  it,  taking  an 
unnecessarily  long  time  to  arrange  the  cushions  to  his 
liking.  His  touch  upon  her  arm  had  given  her  strength, 
and  had  brought  the  blood  back  to  her  lips  and  cheeks. 

"  You  had  heard  nothing  of  his  plans  for  the  future, 
I  suppose,"  he  said.  "  Men  of  his  race  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  about  their  personal  affairs ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  he  wished  you  to  know.  His  mother  has  had  some 
difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  take  this  step.     He  had 
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some  advanced  notions  of  a  wife  who  would  be  a  com- 
panion, and  live  without  the  semi-barbarous  gosha  rules. 
It  was  impossible  to  find  such  a  woman.  All  Muham- 
madan  ladies  of  good  birth  observe  gosha  strictly.  It  is 
one  of  the  privileges  of  good  birth,  and  must  not  be 
dispensed  with  if  the  ladies  wish  to  retain  the  respect  of 
their  co-religionists." 

She  did  not  speak  when  he  paused,  but  kept  her  eyes 
upon  his  with  that  stricken  look  in  them  that  hurt  him. 

"  Such  a  man  as  that,"  he  continued,  "  ought  to  have 
children  of  his  own  race  growing  up  around  him,  an 
honour  to  himself  and  to  his  nation.  He  will  rejoice  in 
them  and  do  them  justice.  The  boys  will  be  sent  to 
school  in  England  as  he  was  sent,  and  they  will  be  brought 
up  staunch  followers  of  the  Prophet,  loyal  to  their  king 
and  their  country.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  him  as 
belonging  to  a  different  race  and  a  different  religion ;  he 
has  so  many  western  habits  of  thought  as  well  as  action. 
In  one  respect  he  will  be  like  an  Englishman — he  will 
have  only  one  wife.  She,  he  tells  me,  has  been  well 
educated  by  an  English  governess,  so  that  she  will  be  a 
companion  to  him  as  far  as  their  domestic  rule  of  life 
allows.  An  eastern  woman's  first  duty  is  motherhood  and 
the  care  of  her  children  and  her  house,  and  nothing  else, 
as  a  rule,  is  expected  of  her.  I  believe  that  there  is  every 
prospect  of  happiness  for  him." 

"You  think  that — that  he  has  done  well?"  she  said, 
her  voice  even  now  scarcely  under  control. 

"  I  am  sure  that  he  has.  Marriage  for  a  man  of  his 
position  is  a  sacred  duty.  I  have  old-fashioned  notions 
about  marriage,  though  I  am  not  married  myself.  It 
ought  to  come  to  all  in  time,  provided  that  they  are 
suited  for  it.  Men  and  women  cannot  remain  single 
throughout  their  lives  or  the  world  would  get  awry.  It 
will  come  to  you,  Alauda,  by-and-by." 
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Something  in  his  protective  attitude  soothed  her.  He 
reminded  her  of  her  father.  He  had  put  everything 
before  her  just  as  he  would  have  done. 

"  I  suppose  it  will,"  she  replied  meekly. 

It  touched  him  to  the  heart  to  see  how  the  old  fire 
had  disappeared.  All  the  arrogance  of  youth  was  gone, 
and  every  vestige  of  self-confidence  had  vanished  for  the 
time. 

"When  it  comes  to  you " 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  he  took  it,  as  he  might 
have  taken  the  hand  of  a  trusting,  confiding  child,  and 
waited  for  the  confession  that  he  felt  was  impending. 

"  It  is  coming — now — it  has  come,"  she  said.  "  Last 
evening,  when  we  were  out  on  the  terrace.  Sir  David  asked 
me  to  be  his  wife." 

There  was  a  little  pause  during  which  the  hum  of  the 
insects  among  the  clove-pinks  and  the  soft  cooing  of  the 
busy  hoopoes  on  the  gravel  paths  became  audible.  The 
brave  soul  sitting  there  had  his  own  battle  to  fight.  He 
could  not  have  told  when  the  change  came  to  himself, 
and  when  Alauda  ceased  to  be  an  interesting  girl  and 
became  a  lovable,  desirable  woman.  He  had  never  posed 
as  a  suitor,  nor  set  himself  to  win  her.  A  fastidious 
diffidence  held  him  back.  He  was  older  than  she  was  by 
several  years ;  so  was  Dereham,  for  that  matter.  He 
believed,  in  his  modesty,  that  she  might  do  better,  and 
win  for  herself  a  younger  man.  There  was  another 
obstacle  that  weighed  heavily  with  him.  He  possessed 
very  definite  views  about  money.  The  husband  should 
at  least  bring  as  much  as  his  wife.  Although  he  had 
expectations  at  the  death  of  his  father,  his  private  means, 
enough  for  himself,  were  at  present  moderate,  and  could 
not  compare  with  Alauda's  fortune.  This  in  itself  was 
sufficient  to  hold  him  back  and  keep  him  silent. 

"  Well,  what  did  you  reply  ?  "  he  asked  at  length. 
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"  I  tried  to  say  '  No,'  but  was  not  successful.  He 
would  take  no  answer  until  his  return  from  Bangalore." 

"  Wise  fellow  !     And  when  he  comes  it  will  be  '  Yes.' " 

There  was  no  query  in  the  words ;  they  were  uttered 
as  an  assertion  of  a  fact  about  which  there  was  no  doubt. 
Alauda  did  not  reply.  A  strange  apathy  had  settled 
down  upon  her.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  mattered  now. 
The  world  was  colourless,  uninteresting;  it  might  go  as 
it  would.     Cheverell  continued — 

"  I  have  not  known  Dereham  for  very  long,  but  what 
I  have  seen  of  him  I  like.  If  you  could  find  it  in  your 
heart  to  care  for  him,  I  think  he  would  make  you  a  good 
husband." 

He  still  held  her  hand,  as  though  to  give  her  fainting 
heart  courage.  He  would  have  shielded  her  from  harm  if 
he  could,  and  would  have  protected  her  from  every  breath 
of  misfortune  and  sorrow.  He  would  have  bestowed  upon 
her  his  best  and  asked  for  nothing  in  return. 

"  Do  you  believe  that  love,  sufficient  love,  will  come  ?  " 

"  I  hope — I  think  so,"  he  said,  a  little  uncertainly. 
"  You  like  him  as  a  friend.    Does  he — does  he  bore  you  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least ;  we  are  the  best  of  friends.  I  have 
always  found  him  a  pleasant  companion,  such  as  the  ideal 
husband  should  be.  He  told  me  that  he  thought  marriage 
should  be  built  on  some  such  liking.  But  oh.  Major 
Cheverell !  I  don't  know  what  to  think,  what  to  do  !  Tell 
me,  just  as  father  would  have  told  me  if  he  had  been 
alive,  whether  I  ought  to  marry.  Tell  me  whether  by- 
and-by — if — after  I  have  had  time  to  forget — will  love 
ever  come  to  me — again  ?  " 

The  last  word  was  spoken  scarcely  above  a  whisper; 
but  he  caught  it. 

"  We  all  have  our  moments  of  madness,  and  dream 
dreams  that  can  never  be  fulfilled.  The  heavens  seem 
to  open;    reason  is  thrown  to  the  winds  as  the  luring 
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vision  unfolds  itself.  Then  it  vanishes  with  all  its 
wonderful  light  and  colour,  leaving  us  shivering  as  if 
we  had  received  a  blow." 

"  Ah  ! ""  she  cried  suddenly.  "  That's  how  I  feel — 
bewildered,  dazed,  and  unable  to  think  for  myself." 

"  It  will  pass.  Life  is  not  extinguished  by  such 
shocks.  We  take  another  view  of  it,  leaving  out  the 
gilded  visions.  It  is  a  prosaic  give-and-take  life,  with 
many  compensations,  many  pleasures,  that  we  have  to 
deal  with.  It  may  be  commonplace,  but  it  is  very 
tolerable  if  we  don't  expect  too  much." 

"  And  the  love  is  commonplace,  prosaic,  and  tolerable. 
Are  you  sure  that  I  shall  not  find  it  irksome,  and  un- 
happy ?  " 

She  gave  a  little  laugh,  in  which  there  was  not  much 
mirth. 

"  I  can't  fancy  unhappiness  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Alauda,  Alauda  the  woman,  or  Alauda  the  skylark,"  he 
replied. 

"  You  have  been  very  good  to  me,"  she  said  simply,  as 
she  lifted  her  eyes  in  gratitude  to  his,  and  looked  straight 
into  them,  seeing  all  the  goodness  and  honesty  which  lay 
in  their  depths,  but  nothing  of  the  wealth  of  love  that 
was  behind. 

She  rose,  and  they  walked  back  to  the  house  as  they 
came,  his  hand  within  her  arm.  They  lingered  by  the 
bed  of  clove-pinks ;  and  the  shadow  of  a  smile  crossed 
her  lips  as  she  thought  of  Dereham  and  his  desire  to  take 
her  to  see  them.  She  could  guess  now  what  it  was  that 
underlay  the  wish.  Then  she  remembered  CheverelFs 
favourite  flowers. 

"  After  all,  I  haven't  seen  the  gloxinias,"  she  cried. 

"  They  must  keep  for  another  time.  You'll  have  to 
go  and  see  them  with  Dereham.  It  is  time  you  Avere 
riding  home.     Make  Caesar  put  his  best  foot  foremost." 
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He  helped  her  into  the  saddle.  She  rode  away  into 
the  sunshine,  her  white  sunhat  dancing  as  Caesar's  hoofs 
rattled  under  him. 

•' '  Alas  !  how  easily  things  go  wrong. 
A  sigh  too  many !  a  kiss  too  long  1'  " 

he  quoted.  "Thank  God  !  it  hadn't  got  to  that !  They 
will  recover  themselves,  and  there  won't  be  much  mischief 
done.  I  wonder  if  I  was  right  in  giving  her  that  advice. 
After  all,  I  only  know  Dereham  as  I  find  him.  I  am 
totally  ignorant  of  his  past." 

He  went  into  the  house,  and  was  presently  hurrying 
through  breakfast.  There  was  much  to  be  done;  and 
much  had  been  left  undone  while  he  attempted  to  pour 
balm  on  a  wounded  soul. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Dharma  Govinda  arrived  at  Hosur  tired  and  dejected. 
He  had  failed  in  securing  any  notable  barrister  to  defend 
his  father's  case.  The  man  he  had  engaged,  he  discovered, 
after  making  the  arrangement,  had  been  signally  defeated 
recently  in  a  land  dispute  not  unlike  that  in  which  his 
father  was  involved. 

Govinda  had  also  failed  in  his  endeavour  to  get  the 
case  removed  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
Englishman.  It  was  to  be  tried  before  a  native  judge 
in  the  territory  of  Mysore,  where  both  litigants  were 
resident.  In  justice  to  that  worthy,  it  must  be  said  that 
he  administered  the  law  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  was 
held  in  honourable  esteem  by  Englishmen  ;  but  on  account 
of  his  nationality  men  like  Dharma  Govinda's  father  were 
unable  to  credit  him  with  the  impartiality  of  a  European. 
Had  they  been  persuaded  to  believe  in  his  integrity,  there 
would  have  been  a  certain  amount  of  contempt  in  their 
minds.  The  Hindu  is  conservative  to  the  backbone.  In 
his  advocacy  of  reform,  his  avowed  aim  is  the  restoration 
of  a  past  that  appears  gilded  to  his  florid  imagination, 
rather  than  the  institution  of  new  methods.  He  is  sus- 
picious of  all  innovations.  They  arc  strange  and  un- 
familiar, and  he  does  not  know  how  to  act  with  regard 
to  them.  Whereas,  with  the  old  order,  he  is  quite  at 
home.  He  judges  by  the  old  standards  used  by  his 
forefathers,  and  shapes  his  conduct  accordingly.     Certain 
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virtues  and  certain  weaknesses  are  to  be  found  under  the 
brown  skin.  It  is  bewildering  when  through  western 
teaching  they  are  displaced. 

The  car  went  to  the  Malur  station  in  the  early 
morning  as  Govinda  had  ordered,  but  no  train  arrived. 
There  had  been  an  accident  on  the  line  ;  a  derailed  engine 
with  some  trucks  blocked  the  way.  Dharma  Govinda  was 
imprisoned  in  his  first-class  compartment  for  the  whole  day. 

The  accident  had  happened  at  a  spot  that  was  far 
removed  from  human  habitations,  and  out  of  reach  of 
refreshment-rooms,  and  Govinda  was  kept  starving  as  well 
as  a  prisoner. 

Towards  the  afternoon  the  train  resumed  its  journey. 
There  was  a  stoppage  at  one  of  the  larger  stations  of 
thirty  minutes  to  give  the  starving  passengers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  procuring  food.  Govinda  purchased  a  tin  of 
biscuits  as  being  the  only  available  food  that  was  per- 
missible to  one  of  his  caste.  He  had  some  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  refreshment-room  waiter  to  let  him  have 
it.  It  was  not  usual  to  sell  the  tins  thus,  the  man 
complained.  If  every  passenger  bought  a  whole  tin,  there 
would  be  no  biscuits  left  for  retail  to  others.  According 
to  the  rule  of  his  caste,  Govinda  might  eat  the  biscuits 
with  impunity  from  a  box  opened  by  himself;  but  it 
would  defile  him  to  touch  them  if  the  box  were  opened 
by  one  of  the  pariah  waiters. 

There  was  an  appetizing  smell  of  cooked  meat,  cofi^ee, 
curry,  and  all  kinds  of  savoury  English  food,  but  Govinda 
was  obliged  to  pass  it  by.  His  father  had  been  put  to 
some  expense  each  time  he  returned  from  Europe  to 
restore  his  caste.  He  could  not  possibly  break  it,  and 
incur  that  expense  just  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  his 
appetite  on  this  occasion.  So  he  ate  his  dry  biscuits, 
and  washed  them  down  with  copious  draughts  of  water 
supplied  by  the  old  caste  waterman  at  the  station. 
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The  train  arrived  at  Malur  at  midnight.  He  was  the 
only  first-class  passenger  to  alight.  He  inquired  for  the 
car,  and  learned  that  it  had  been  waiting  for  him  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  The  chauffeur,  hearing  from  the 
station-master  that  the  train  was  not  expected  till  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  took  the  car  back  to  Hosur, 
promising  to  return  at  the  hour  when  the  train  was  due. 
The  chauffeur  had  been  without  food  all  day  long  except 
for  a  few  bananas  that  he  had  purchased  of  the  waterman, 
and  he  had  his  own  reasons  for  wishing  to  go  home. 
He  made  his  master's  mother,  the  big  mistress,  his  excuse ; 
she  would  be  troubling  herself  over  the  delay  in  her  son's 
return. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  till  the  car 
made  its  appearance.  Govinda  had  a  few  hard  words  for 
the  station-master,  who  was  of  a  lower  caste  than  himself. 
With  the  wire  at  his  service,  he  ought  to  have  been  better 
informed  as  to  the  time  when  the  line  would  be  cleared 
and  the  train  expected  at  Malur. 

The  station-master,  with  many  apologies  and  expres- 
sions of  regret  that  so  honourable  a  gentleman  should 
have  been  put  to  so  much  inconvenience,  placed  the 
waiting-room  at  his  disposal.  Having  bustled  and  hustled 
the  two  porters  in  attendance,  and  delivered  several  un- 
necessary orders  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  he  slipped  away 
to  his  own  quarters,  determining  to  stay  there  till  the 
arrival  of  the  next  train,  which  was  not  due  till  daylight. 

Dharma  Govinda  had  plenty  of  time  for  reflection. 
He  could  not  sleep.  The  mosquitoes  were  troublesome, 
and  the  snatches  of  slumber  that  he  had  taken  in  the  train 
deprived  him  of  any  inclination  to  close  his  eyes.  He 
had  ample  opportunity  therefore  of  reviewing  the  events 
of  the  past  few  weeks.  He  was  puzzled  at  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  ill-luck.  Having  got  rid  of  the  horse 
with  the  unlucky  mark,  he  could  not  attribute  his  chain 
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of  misfortunes  to  his  ownership  of  the  animal.  It  was  in 
Dereham's  possession,  and  on  his  head  should  the  curses 
of  the  gods  fall. 

He  tried  to  think  of  some  other  influence  that  might 
possibly  be  working  against  him,  but  he  could  recall 
nothing.  No  ill  omen  of  any  kind  had  come  to  him  either 
in  the  house  or  upon  the  road.  He  had  studied  the  flight 
of  the  Brahminy  kites,  and  found  them  augur  well.  He 
had  encountered  no  widows.  The  chirrup  of  the  lizards 
on  the  walls  of  the  house  where  he  was  staying  had  been 
propitious ;  he  could  not  understand  why  bad  luck  should 
dog  his  steps  in  this  fashion. 

There  was  only  one  solution  to  his  difiiculty.  He 
must  consult  a  soothsayer,  and  ask  him  to  examine  his 
horoscope  to  see  if  the  stars  were  fighting  against  him. 
He  did  not  remember  hearing  that  there  was  to  be  an 
unpropitious  crisis  in  liis  life  just  at  this  period.  The 
wise  man  would  also  be  able  to  suggest  something  by 
which  the  spell  might  be  broken.  A  pilgrimage  to  some 
temple,  with  the  car  as  a  conveyance,  might  be  quickly 
accomplished.  There  would  be  no  personal  inconvenience 
attached  to  it,  except  that  it  would  take  time ;  and  just 
now  time  was  rather  precious. 

The  Flaming  Torch  must  appear  regularly  in  justice 
to  its  subscribers,  and  it  must  keep  up  their  interest.  He 
had  done  his  best  from  Madras  to  supervise  the  editor 
and  restrain  his  zeal.  There  was  nothing  in  the  comins; 
edition  that  could  involve  the  mysterious  proprietor  of 
the  paper  or  the  editor.  The  latter  was  rash  and  hot- 
headed, an  extremist  whom  nothing  would  satisfy  but  a 
martyr's  crown.  He  required  a  firm  hand  and  a  watchful 
eye  to  steer  him  clear  of  the  police. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  car  came  up  to  the 
station.  The  sleepy  watchman  announced  the  fact  that 
the  master  had  been  waiting  for  four  hours,  and  was  not 
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in  the  best  of  tempers,  and  then  went  off  to  rouse  Govinda 
and  inform  him  of  its  arrival. 

Govinda  lost  no  time  in  transferring  himself  and  his 
luggage  to  the  car.  He  had  a  sharp  word  of  reproof  for 
his  man.  It  was  met  by  the  assurance  that  no  less  a 
person  than  the  station-master  himself  had  ordered  him 
to  return  to  the  house.  It  was  against  the  rules  of  the 
company  to  allow  wheeled  vehicles  to  remain  longer  than 
a  certain  time  in  the  station-yard.  Govinda  did  not  wait 
to  verify  the  tale,  but  entered  the  car  and  ordered  him  to 
drive  home  quickly. 

He  had  already  written  at  length  to  his  father,  and 
there  was  no  hurry  to  give  his  mother  a  history  of  his 
doings  in  Madras ;  so  when  he  reached  his  house  a  little 
before  sunrise,  he  went  at  once  to  his  room  to  rest,  and  if 
possible  to  sleep.  The  roar  of  the  train  still  lingered  in 
his  ears,  and  would  remain  there  until  he  could  lose 
himself  in  slumber. 

His  attendant,  in  anticipation  of  his  master's  require- 
ments, had  some  coffee  ready  on  a  pan  of  charcoal.  There 
was  also  a  supply  of  the  freshly  made  rice  cakes  that  are 
eaten  with  the  morning  coffee.  The  chota  hazri  was 
acceptable  to  the  weary  traveller ;  so  also  was  the  removal 
of  the  English  clothes  and  the  substitution  of  a  more 
comfortable  native  dress.  The  sun  was  above  the  horizon 
when  he  threw  himself  on  the  broad  couch  and  stretched 
his  tired  limbs  under  a  scarlet  quilt. 

He  had  not  lain  there  more  than  half  an  hour  when 
he  was  roused  by  the  voice  of  his  trainer,  Wyres,  in  the 
verandah,  who  was  demanding  in  very  plain  language  to 

see  him. 

"  I  don't  care  if  he  is  sleeping  or  in  bed.  I  must  have 
a  word  with  him  one  way  or  another.  I  can  go  into  his 
room  if  he  is  lying  down.  Lor !  I  often  see  gentlemen 
in  their  beds,  if  it  suits  their  convenience  ! " 
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It  is  doubtful  if  the  servant  understood  much  of  what 
Wyres  was  saying,  for  he  knew  very  little  English ;  but 
Chandraswamy,  coming  out  of  a  room  off  the  verandah, 
where  he  did  secretary  work  for  his  patron,  heard  and 
understood. 

"  Can't  I  take  a  message  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,  you  can,  young  man.  Tell  Mr.  Dharma 
Govinda  that  Fm  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  horse,  and 
I  want  to  talk  to  him  about  it." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  it  ?  " 

"  It  behaves  strangely.  The  women  would  say  that  it 
was  overlooked  or  bewitched ;  but  I  don't  believe  in  the 
evil  eye,  as  much  as  in  the  evil  doings  of  these  devils  of 
syces.  No  wonder  the  father  of  mischief  is  painted  black. 
That  Gopal  is  a  young  limb  of  his,  I'm  sure ;  and  I  must 
have  him  dismissed  or  shifted  to  another  job  !" 

By  this  time  Govinda  had  clothed  himself  sufficiently 
to  maintain  his  dignity  as  he  appeared  before  the  trainer. 

"Beg  pardon  for  disturbing  you,  sir,"  said  Wyres, 
catching  sight  of  him.  "I've  been  wanting  to  have  a 
word  with  you  for  some  days  past,  but  you've  been  away." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Wyres,  I  had  business  in  Madras,  a  law- 
suit ;  and  I  had  to  see  my  solicitor  and  counsel,"  explained 
Govinda,  with  a  touch  of  pride. 

"  Indeed,  sir !  I  wish  you  luck.  I  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  law  myself,  though  I  had  a  cousin  who  was 
a  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office." 

"  I  suppose  it's  about  the  horse  that  you  have  come. 
Is  anything  wrong  with  it  ?  "  asked  Govinda,  as  he  seated 
himself  in  a  chair  and  signed  to  his  trainer  to  sit  down  also. 

His  experience  in  England  had  taught  him  the  rules 
of  western  etiquette,  and  however  much  he  disclaimed 
against  the  white-face  in  his  oratorical  flights,  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  admirably  he  could 
play  the  European  host. 
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"  It's  '  yes '  and  '  no  '  to  that  question,"  replied  Wyres, 
enigmatically.  "The  horse  is  sound  in  wind  and  limb, 
and  when  it  chooses  to  go,  it  can  go ;  but  the  more  I  train 
it,  the  lazier  it  gets.  It  takes  food  all  right,  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  it  is  sick.  I  don't  understand  its 
sluggishness  unless  drugs  are  being  used.  It  had  a  reputa- 
tion at  the  Company's  stables  for  temper.  It  will  do 
nothing  at  the  meet  unless  I  can  wake  it  up." 

"  What  food  are  you  giving  it  ?  " 

"  The  same  that  we  give  in  Bangalore.  The  only 
difference  between  the  training  here  and  there  is  that 
here  we  have  no  company  for  the  horse  except  what  you 
have  in  the  stable,  and  they  are  carriage  horses.  Over 
there  it  will  be  with  a  lot  of  other  racers  that  are  putting 
their  best  foot  foremost ;  they  will  set  it  a  good  example. 
If  you  don't  mind,  Mr.  Dharma  Govinda,  I  want  you  to 
allow  me  to  take  the  horse  over  to  my  place  at  Bangalore 
at  once  instead  of  waiting  till  later  as  we  had  arranged." 

"  What  about  the  cost  ?  " 

"  It  will  cost  you  no  more — perhaps  not  so  much  as  it 
is  costing  you  now  with  me  here  alone  with  the  horse." 

Govinda  considered  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  said 
that  he  had  no  objection. 

"  You  spoke  well  of  the  horse,  Mr.  Wyres  ;  and  I  have 
been  telling  all  my  friends  that  I  have  something  good  in 
my  stables.  I  don't  want  to  disappoint  them,  as  I  believe 
they  will  put  some  money  on  it." 

The  Englishman  looked  serious.  "Have  you  heard 
of  that  horse  of  Sir  David's  that  he's  named  the 
Saint  .2 " 

"  I  know  that  he  has  a  horse  training  with  one  of  the 
Bangalore  men ;  it  is  a  troublesome  brute  I'm  told,  that 
won't  start  or  keep  on  the  course  when  it  has  started ;  but 
I  didn't  know  it  was  named  the  Saint.'''' 

"  It's  odd,  isn't  it,  that  he  should  have  fixed  on  the 
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very  name  we  chucked  ?  The  luck  has  gone  over  with  it, 
for  I  hear  it's  coming  on  A  1  with  Gamboll,  and  losing 
all  its  trick  iness.  We  shall  have  to  do  our  best  if  we 
want  to  beat  it,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  not  getting  on  here 
as  I  should." 

There  was  real  anxiety  on  the  face  of  the  trainer.  He 
had  his  heart  sufficiently  in  his  profession  to  wish  to 
succeed,  apart  from  the  earning  of  his  living. 

"It  does  not  matter  what  name  Sir  David  gives  his 
horse.  It  carries  on  its  body  an  unlucky  mark  that  will 
bring  misfortune  to  its  rider  and  its  owner  as  well  as 
itself.  It's  the  kind  of  horse  that  I  never  would  have 
bought  myself,"  replied  Govinda,  unblushingly. 

"  Those  sort  of  superstitions  are  all  very  well  for  you 
native  gentlemen,  and  I  dare  say  they  come  true  as  often 
as  not ;  but  your  sayings  don't  affect  us.  Your  lucky  and 
unlucky  markings  won't  hold  good  in  a  race  meet  got  up 
by  Englishmen.  The  only  thing  that  might  affect  us  with 
this  horse  of  yours — only  mind,  I'm  not  superstitious — is 
the  change  of  name,  and  not  the  letter.  It  was  a  piece 
of  bad  luck  Sir  David  hitting  upon  the  very  name  we  cast 
aside." 

"  You  think  that  unlucky  marks  which  affect  us  do 
not  affect  Europeans  ? "  asked  Govinda,  not  without 
anxiety. 

"  I  feel  sure  of  it,"  replied  Wyres,  with  an  earnestness 
that  belied  his  disavowal  of  being  superstitious. 

This  was  a  new  view  of  the  situation  that  had  not 
presented  itself  to  Govinda  hitherto.  He  had  no  faith  in 
the  luck  having  gone  with  the  change  of  name,  because  he 
knew  that  the  horse  which  Wyres  was  training  had  never 
borne  the  name  of  the  Saint^  but  that  fact  he  was  obliged 
for  obvious  reasons  to  keep  to  himself.  What  troubled 
him  most  was  the  suggestion  that  Oriental  omens  of  good 
and  evil  fortune  had  no  effect  on  Europeans,     By  that 
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rule  a  horse  ridden  and  owned  by  Dereham  might  carry 
everything  before  it,  however  unlucky  the  marks  upon  its 
body  might  be,  if  the  owner  were  up.  The  theory  worked 
equally  in  the  converse  direction.  The  lucky  mark  on  his 
own  horse  would  be  nullified  partially  or  totally,  and  good 
fortune  held  in  abeyance  with  a  European  in  the  saddle. 
It  seemed  unfair,  and  was  another  piece  of  inj  ustice  imposed 
by  the  ruling  race  upon  the  conquered  people. 

"Have  you  any  man — a  native — in  Bangalore  who 
could  ride  this  horse  and  help  you  to  train  it  ? "  asked 
Govinda. 

"  I  might  find  one  if  I  inquired ;  but  I  thought  you 
wanted  me  to  ride  the  horse,"  replied  Wyres,  with  a  lifting 
of  the  eyebrows. 

"  We  need  not  settle  it  just  at  present." 

"  Is  this  horse  marked  in  any  particular  way  ?  "  asked 
Wyres,  with  sudden  illumination. 

"  I  told  you  before  that  according  to  the  syces  it  bears 
a  lucky  mark.     I  haven't  examined  it  very  closely  myself." 

"  In  that  case  I  see  your  point  about  putting  up  a 
native  jockey.  But  there  !  these  men  are  all  alike.  You 
never  know  what  hanky-panky  they  may  be  up  to.  A 
native  jockey  will  ride  for  his  own  advantage.  If  it 
happens  to  be  to  your  advantage  so  much  the  better  for 
you.  I  know  the  whole  blooming  lot  from  their  heads  to 
their  heels.  And  that  reminds  me  of  something  else  I 
wanted  to  ask  you.  I  would  like  a  change  of  syce.  Fm 
not  pleased  with  Gopal ;  not  that  he  has  been  impudent 
or  idle — I  have  my  own  way  of  dealing  with  those  sort  of 
tricks — but  when  a  horse  doesn't  look  as  I  think  it  should, 
and  I  can't  see  any  reason  for  it,  the  first  thing  I  do  is  to 
sack  the  syce," 

Govinda  was  placed  in  a  slight  difficulty  by  the 
trainer's  request.  He  could  not  dismiss  Gopal  for  certain 
reasons  which  he  kept  to  himself.     It  was  undesirable  just 
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now  to  quarrel  with  him  or  give  him  offence.  Chan- 
draswamy,  who  had  been  standing  close  by,  a  silent 
listener  to  the  conversation,  said  something  in  his  own 
language.  Govinda's  brow  cleared,  and  he  turned  to 
Wyres. 

"There's  a  syce  here  who  has  been  in  my  service  a 
couple  of  years.  You  might  give  him  a  trial.  He's  a 
Muhammadan,  and  has  served  me  well.  I  can  find  some- 
thing for  the  other  fellow  to  do,  so  we  need  not  turn  him 
adrift,  unless,  of  course,  you  have  any  definite  charge 
against  him." 

"  I  have  my  suspicions,  but  I  can't  prove  them,"  said 
Wyres. 

"  Has  he  been  tampering  with  the  food  ? " 
"  Well,  sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  suspect  that  he  has 
been  drugging  the  horse." 

Govinda  relapsed  into  thought,  and  Wyres  added,  "  I 
don't  know  what  his  object  would  be.  It  can't  do  him 
any  good." 

"  Give  this  other  man  a  chance,  and  move  the  horse  to 
Bangalore  as  soon  as  you  like,  the  sooner  the  better,"  said 
Govinda,  rising  from  his  seat  to  put  an  end  to  the 
interview, 

Wyres  left  in  a  more  hopeful  frame  of  mind.  He 
meant  well  by  his  employer,  and  intended  to  do  his  best 
by  the  horse.  He  Avas  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  joining 
his  wife  and  children,  and  he  felt  that  he  would  have  a 
better  opportunity  in  his  own  stables  of  "  bringing  on  " 
his  charge.  It  was  not  his  custom  to  put  money  on  the 
races.  The  honour  of  success  was  sufficient  for  him,  and 
it  brought  him  credit  as  a  good  trainer. 

Cassim,  also,  was  satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  since 
the  scheme  had  been  of  his  own  devising,  though  Gopal 
had  carried  it  out.  The  IMuhammadan  had  his  own 
private  reason  for  wishing  to  return  to  Bangalore,  where 
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he  desired  to  stay  until  after  the  races.  It  was  important 
that  he  should  be  attached  to  one  of  the  trainer's  stables, 
and  have  a  right  to  consort  with  the  grooms. 

Gopal  was  not  displeased  to  be  relieved  of  the  close 
supervision  of  the  exacting  trainer,  who  permitted  no 
shirking.  He  transferred  his  duties  at  once,  without 
waiting  for  the  departure  of  Wyres  to  Bangalore,  and 
that  evening  he  bore  the  basket  of  cocoanuts  to  the 
little  temple  near  the  lake.  Chandraswamy  explained 
that  he  had  been  able  to  procure  through  some  English 
friend  of  Govinda's,  a  number  of  new  recipes  for  the 
manufacture  of  coloured  fireworks.  The  cost  was  small, 
and  he  proposed  to  have  a  number  ready  for  the  cracker 
feast.  The  display  at  the  temple,  with  the  water  for  a 
foreground,  should  exceed  anything  they  had  ever  had 
before.  It  was  a  yearly  event,  and  was  always  looked 
forward  to  with  eagerness  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

When  Wyres  departed,  Govinda  returned  to  his 
couch,  hoping  to  snatch  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep  before 
devoting  himself  to  a  pile  of  papers  on  the  writing-table. 
Scarcely  had  he  drawn  up  the  quilt,  when  a  jingle  of 
bullock  bells  and  a  creaking  of  cart  wheels  sounded 
outside.  Chandraswamy  entered  the  room  with  an 
apologetic  cough. 

"  Your  honour's  honourable  father  has  arrived,"  he  said. 

The  old  figure,  wrapped  in  the  chudder  shawl,  followed 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  young  Hindu.  He  had  been 
travelling  all  night  from  Mysore,  a  journey  that  his  son 
was  accustomed  to  make  by  his  car  in  an  hour.  He  had 
had  an  excellent  supper  before  starting,  and  had  enjoyed  a 
good  night's  rest  on  the  old  mattress.  Indeed,  sleep  was 
still  lingering  in  his  keen,  deep-set  eyes  as  he  scrambled 
up  the  verandah  steps  with  bare  feet,  eagerly  asking  for 
his  son. 

Govinda  once  again  threw  aside  the  quilt,  and  raised 
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himself  into  a  sitting  position,  drawing  his  feet  up  as  his 
father  had  done  on  a  former  occasion  when  he  had  seated 
himself  on  the  couch.  He  resigned  himself  with  a  sigh 
to  the  inevitable,  and  gave  up  all  thought  of  a  nap  until 
after  the  midday  meal,  when  the  whole  household,  includ- 
ing his  parents,  would  require  sleep.  He  welcomed  his 
father  with  due  respect,  being  the  good  son  that  he  was, 
and  made  room  for  him  on  the  sofa  by  his  side. 

The  old  man  divested  himself  of  some  of  his  clothing, 
and  took  the  seat,  settling  himself  comfortably  for  a  long 
talk.  He  pulled  out  an  ancient  bag  that  served  as  a 
pocket,  and  produced  some  fresh  betel  leaves  with  the 
usual  accompaniments,  rolled  a  toothsome  morsel  for  his 
son  and  heir,  and  prepared  another  for  himself. 

Litigation  is  the  breath  of  life  to  the  Hindu.  The 
case,  in  spite  of  its  uncertainties,  had  revivified  him  and 
aroused  the  energy  that  had  marked  the  man  throughout 
his  existence.  He  had  entered  into  the  contest  with  the 
zest  of  youth,  determined  to  carry  it  on  to  the  very  end. 

"  So,  my  son,  you  failed  to  get  any  of  the  men  to 
defend  us  whom  we  desired,"  he  said. 

"  The  luck  was  against  us  from  the  very  first ;  and  our 
cousin  is  as  sly  as  a  snake  in  the  grass  field." 

"  If  I  had  had  as  much  as  a  hint  that  he  intended  to 
dispute  my  title  to  the  estate,  I  would  have  spoken  to  Mr. 
Langham,"  said  the  old  man.  "  There  was  that  arab  I  took 
from  one  of  my  customers  who  could  not  pay  ready  cash. 
After  it  killed  its  syce,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  selling  it, 
and  the  sum  I  got  was  nothing  to  speak  of.  We  might 
have  sent  it  to  Mr.  Langham  as  a  gift.  It  was  a  handsome 
animal,  and  he  would  never  have  known  of  its  wickedness. 
The  gift  would  have  influenced  him  in  our  favour,  and 
would  probably  have  secured  us  his  services." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  right,  father,"  replied 
Govinda.     "  Our  cousin  was  very  early  in  the  field." 
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"  Did  you  hear  anything  in  Madras  ?  " 

"  I  spent  some  time  in  Mr.  Langham's  godowns,  and 
made  presents  to  the  servants.  Of  course  I  could  not  go 
in  my  Enghsh  clothes.  From  the  butler  I  learned  that  as 
long  ago  as  last  Christmas  the  plaintiff  went  to  see  Mr. 
Langham,  carrying  with  him  a  diamond  ring.  He  asked 
many  questions,  when  Mr.  Langham  would  be  disengaged, 
and  whether  he  could  take  up  the  case.  He  explained 
what  he  wanted,  and  obtained  a  promise  that  the  gentle- 
man would  act  for  him." 

"  And  we  knew  nothing !  nothing !  "  cried  the  old 
man  with  vexation.  "  Our  ignorance  has  been  of  more 
advantage  to  him  than  his  own  wisdom.  The  tiger''s 
strength  is  of  no  use  if  it  does  not  know  where  to  strike. 
Did  you  find  out  whether  the  fee  was  paid  ? "" 

"  It  was  paid  ten  days  ago,  in  notes  and  silver.  Mr. 
Langham  sent  it  to  the  bank  the  same  day  by  the  hands 
of  his  most  trusted  peon." 

"  Does  our  pleader  give  any  hope  of  success  ?  " 

"  He  says  that  if  we  could  produce  the  title  deeds,  or 
will,  or  deed  of  gift,  he  could  gain  the  case  for  us." 

"  There  are  none,  my  son.  Neither  my  cousin  nor  I 
have  any." 

"  He  will  produce  some  in  Court." 

"  Did  you  hear  what  they  were  ?  "  the  old  man  inquired 
eagerly. 

"  The  nature  of  the  documents  has  not  been  made 
known." 

"  He  is  too  clever  for  that.  It  is  only  by  keeping  his 
secret  till  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  obtain  evidence,  that  he 
can  succeed.  I  have  been  in  Mysore  on  business,  and  saw 
a  notary  who  is  clever  with  his  pen.  He  is  quite  ready 
to  prepare  documents  on  old  paper,  or  even  to  get  them 
engraved  on  copper  in  ancient  characters,  if  I  can  give 
him  a   description   of  the   deeds   my  cousin    intends  to 
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produce ;  but  I  caiVt  do  that,  and  our  ignorance  is  the 
plaintiff's  strength.  Is  it  possible  that  we  can  discover 
what  foundation  he  has  for  his  claim  from  Mr. 
Langham  ? " 

"  I  called  on  Mr.  Langham,  in  proper  style,  after  I 
had  spoken  with  his  butler,  driving  up  to  his  house  with 
a  carriage  and  pair  of  horses.  I  told  him  I  had  arrived 
that  very  day,"  said  Govinda,  complacently  retailing  his 
doings  whilst  his  father  nodded  his  head  approvingly  at 
his  son's  cleverness.  "  I  asked  him  if  I  might  be  told  the 
grounds  on  which  my  cousin  claimed  the  property,  but 
he  could  give  me  no  information.  He  said  he  had  not 
had  time  to  go  into  the  case  yet ;  and  when  I  pressed 
him,  he  declared  that  I  was  ill-advised  to  seek  an  inter- 
view at  all.  If  there  was  need  of  discussion,  I  ought  to 
send  the  pleader  we  had  engaged  to  defend  us." 

"  So  you  discovered  nothing  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  except  that  the  case  will  come  before  the 
native  judge." 

"It  is  a  pity.  Times  are  greatly  changed,  and  the 
country  is  not  what  it  was.  No  good  ever  came  of  trying 
to  teach  the  crow  to  caw  in  a  new  fashion ;  nor  will  a  dog 
ever  do  more  than  bark,  however  much  Government  may 
spend  over  its  education.  Let  us  have  justice  in  the  old 
way,  I  say,"  said  the  old  Hindu. 

"  What  else  did  you  do  in  Mysore  ?  "  asked  his  son. 

The  question  roused  the  father  into  an  animated 
description  of  his  actions.  He  had  not  been  idle  by  any 
means. 

"  As  soon  as  I  received  your  letter,  I  hurried  off  to  the 
house  of  the  judge,  carrying  with  me  a  roll  of  notes.  I 
tried  to  see  him,  but  could  not  gain  admittance.  I  waited 
for  two  whole  days,  hoping  to  catch  him  as  he  came  out. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  he  appeared,  and  was 
about  to  step  into  his  carriage  when  I  ran  forward  and 
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threw  myself  at  his  feet.  He  took  no  notice  of  me ;  I 
might  have  been  a  stick  or  a  stone.*'  In  his  indignation 
his  voice  rose  to  a  shrill  scream.  "I  cried  for  'justice! 
justice!'  and  you  would  have  thought  that  at  least  he 
would  have  asked  my  name.  But  he  passed  on.  I  rose 
to  my  feet  and  ran  after  the  carriage  as  it  drove  away.  I 
threw  the  roll  of  notes  so  that  it  fell  into  his  lap." 

"What  did  he  do?"  asked  Govinda,  with  some 
curiosity  at  the  result  of  this  old-fashioned  method  of 
dealing  with  judges. 

"You  will  scarcely  believe  it  when  I  tell  you.  He 
picked  up  the  roll  and  threw  it  back.  I  could  have  under- 
stood if  he  had  opened  the  packet  and  counted  the  notes, 
but  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  should  have  known 
then  that  the  sum  was  not  large  enough,  that  my  cousin 
had  offered  a  larger.  When  the  tiger  neighs  like  a  horse, 
what  is  one  to  think  ?  " 

"There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,"  commented 
Govinda. 

"  Nothing  else  to  be  done ! "  the  old  man  shrieked  in 
his  excitement.  "  That  was  not  the  manner  of  my  father 
and  my  father's  father  !  There  are  other  ways  of  crossing 
the  river  besides  the  bridge.  I  put  on  some  old  and 
stained  garments,  threw  ashes  on  my  head,  and  sat  upon 
the  steps  of  his  house  all  day  long  bemoaning  my  fate.  I 
let  it  be  known  among  the  peons  that  my  family  was 
numerous,  and  that  my  son,  Dharma  Govinda,  had  a 
terrible  temper  and  the  courage  of  a  fighting  bull ;  that  I 
had  many  nephews  and  cousins  all  young  and  strong  and 
fierce  men,  each  possessing  a  high  sense  of  justice.  They 
would  take  care  to  see  that  I  had  my  rights.  I  told  the 
tale  of  how  my  great-grandfather  in  Tippu's  days  treated 
an  unjust  judge  who  gave  a  case  against  him;  how  he 
caught  him  as  he  was  travelling  in  a  lonely  place,  bound 
his  servants,  and  then  buried  the  judge  up  to  his  neck  in 
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the  ground,  besmearing  his  shaven  head  and  face  with 
much  treacle  so  that  the  ants  came." 

"What  did  the  people  of  the  house  say?"  asked 
Govinda. 

"  They  only  laughed,  the  shoemaking  outcasts !  saying 
that  those  good  old  days  of  stoadcslii  were  gone.  I  replied 
that  they  were  gone  only  as  long  as  the  gods  permitted, 
and  they  might  return  any  day." 

"  Violence  is  of  no  use,  my  father,  in  these  days  when 
we  have  the  police  always  prying  about,  unless  we  use  it 
in  the  name  of  patriotism.  Perhaps,  after  all,  we  should 
have  done  better  to  have  engaged  a  native  pleader,"  said 
Govinda. 

"  No  !  no  !  "  replied  the  old  man  with  decision.  "  Our 
opponent  is  too  rich !  He  can  buy  anything  he  Avants 
except  the  Englishman,  and  him  he  will  deceive.  The 
next  thing  we  must  do  is  to  try  and  intimidate  the  plaintiff. 
It  is  too  late  to  make  him  withdraw,  but  it  may  at  least 
be  possible  to  induce  him  to  moderate  his  claims." 

"Take  care " 

"  Shuh  !  you  have  no  more  courage  than  a  cat !  Leave 
me  to  go  my  own  way.  Old  bullocks  need  no  guiding; 
they  know  the  road  they  have  travelled  over  all  their  lives. 
Let  my  cousin  have  a  care  of  himself  lest  he  pay  dearly  for 
his  victory.  Cholera  is  not  always  sent  by  the  gods — there 
be  men " 

He  checked  himself  as  the  attendant  entered. 

"The  big  mistress  asks  to  see  your  honour,"  he  said. 

It  was  with  a  sigh  of  genuine  relief  that  Govinda 
watched  his  father  depart  for  the  women's  quarters.  If 
there  was  one  thing  more  than  any  other  that  he  detested, 
it  was  violence ;  and  his  father  was  becoming  very  violent. 


CHAPTER  XX 

Doubt  and  indecision  were  not  characteristic  of  Alauda 
Lawrence ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  was  hastiness  of  action 
Her    rehance   on    her    own    judgment    seldom    left    her 
hesitating  between  two  courses. 

Up  to  the  time  of  her  conversation  with  Cheverell  in 
the  verandah  of  the  little  bungalow,  she  had  given 
Dereham's  proposal  no  consideration.  Her  mind  was 
occupied  with  something  else,  and  her  thoughts  centred 
round  another  world.  It  was  Cheverell  who  brought  her 
back  to  earth,  who  di'ew  her  from  those  visionary  regions 
into  which  she  had  soared.  He  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  life  could  not  be  spent  on  outstretched  wings  in 
the  blue  and  gold  of  ethereal  skies.  It  must  be  passed 
among  the  sombre  browns  and  greens  of  the  earth  fields. 
Nay,  more ;  the  soaring  must  not  be  repeated.  There 
must  be  no  more  song  in  the  azure  of  the  heavens ;  no 
more  visions  of  a  vague  alluring  bliss  that  was  unattainable. 
By  way  of  tethering  her  down  to  the  realities  of  life, 
and  raising  an  insuperable  bar  to  that  forbidden  Eden, 
Cheverell  counselled  marriage.     And  she  listened. 

The  advice  was  not  altogether  distasteful  to  Alauda. 
Marriage  presented  itself  to  her  disturbed  and  chaotic 
mind  as  a  wholesome  discipline.  She  believed  that  by 
imposing  upon  herself  certain  obligations  she  would  once 
and  for  all  clip  her  rebellious  wings,  and  put  an  end  to  all 
unreasonable  dreams.  In  regard  to  the  man  who  reminded 
her  of  her  own  father,  she  paid  more  heed  to  his  advice 
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than  she  was  aware  of,  and  was  unconsciously  influenced 
in  coming  to  her  decision. 

Immediately  breakfast  was  over  she  retired  to  her 
room,  and  sat  down  to  write  the  letter.  The  sooner  it 
was  done  the  better,'  she  thought,  with  a  little  sigh.  It 
was  short  and  straightforward.  There  was  a  masculine 
directness  about  it  which  an  ardent  lover  ought  possibly 
to  have  found  disconcerting.  Suddenly  she  stopped  and 
threw  down  her  pen.  Did  she  want  to  be  married  ?  Why 
should  she  change  her  estate  ?  She  had  been  very  happy 
up  to  the  present,  free  to  do  as  she  pleased,  make  friends 
with  whom  she  chose,  and  be  answerable  to  no  man  for 
her  words  and  actions.     If  she  remained  single  she  might 

possibly  see  more  of 

A  vision  rose  before  her  eyes  that  sent  the  hot  blood 
racing  through  her  veins.  She  beat  it  down  ruthlessly, 
caught  up  her  pen  and  continued  writing  with  feverish 
haste  until  the  letter  was  finished. 

She  addressed  it,  but  left  it  unstamped  on  her  table. 
With  a  smile  that  was  critical  she  sought  her  aunt,  intend- 
ing to  taste  her  first  experience  of  what  it  was  like  to  be 
engaged ;  it  would  give  her  a  palpable  sense  of  having 
entered  the  preliminary  state  to  matrimony.  If  it  proved 
unexpectedly  irksome  and  galling,  there  was  yet  time  to 
tear  up  the  letter  and  write  another. 

Mrs.  Quinbury  sat  in  the  boudoir  that  looked  out  upon 
the  old  bastion.  The  sound  of  the  piano  in  the  drawing- 
room  told  Alauda  that  Vida  was  not  with  her  aunt.  She 
walked  into  the  room  and  said  abruptly — 
"  I  have  written  to  accept  Sir  David." 
Mrs.  Quinbury  looked  up  at  her  in  some  surprise,  "  I 
didn't  know  that  he  had  proposed,"  she  said.  There 
was  a  slight  pause,  and  she  continued  quickly,  in  a  more 
hearty  tone,  "  I  am  so  glad ;  I  congratulate  you.  It  is 
indeed  good  news." 
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She  spoke  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  and  followed 
up  her  felicitations  Avith  praise  of  matrimony  generally. 
She  also  enlarged  on  the  wisdom  of  marrying  before  youth 
was  gone.  Alauda  listened  in  silence.  She  wondered  if 
her  aunt  would  have  advocated  marriage  in  the  abstract 
so  warmly  had  another  name  been  mentioned,  a  foreign 
Asiatic  name  of  an  honoured  princely  house. 

"Sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about  it,"  pleaded  Mrs. 
Quinbury,  watching  her  niece  as  she  moved  restlessly 
between  the  long  open  window  and  the  spot  where  she  was 
seated.  "  You  will  be  envied  by  all  the  other  girls.  Sir 
David  is  looked  upon  with  favour.  He  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  I  have  ever  met." 

The  words  only  served  to  irritate  the  listener.  She 
asked  with  a  touch  of  impatience — 

"  Do  looks  really  matter  ?  Judging  from  what  I  have 
seen,  I  should  say  that  six  months'  constant  intercourse 
between  married  people  is  conducive  to  an  indifference  that 
approaches  blindness  on  that  point.  They  are  no  longer 
capable  of  guaging  the  quality  of  each  other's  looks." 

Mrs.  Quinbury  took  refuge  in  generalities.  Meeting 
with  no  response  she  said — 

"  I  suppose  you  feel  some  sort  of  love  for  him  or  you 
would  not  accept  him." 

Alauda  turned  upon  her,  and  exclaimed  fiercely,  with 
eyes  that  shone — 

"What  is  love.?". 

Yet  even  as  she  put  the  question  she  resumed  her  rest- 
less pacing  to  and  fro.  She  knew  that  the  answer  would 
not  satisfy  her.  She  might  as  well  have  asked  her  matter- 
of-fact  relative  what  existence  was  like  in  the  planet  Venus. 

"  Love ! "  replied  Mrs.  Quinbury  with  an  odd  little 
sigh  that  caused  her  niece  to  glance  at  her.  "  The  sort  of 
love  that  should  exist  between  husband  and  wife  is  a  warm 
sensible  affection  that  makes  a  woman  desire " 
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"  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  Alauda,  stepping  out  of  the  window 
into  the  sunshine  in  desperation. 

Bending  her  head  over  the  tube-rose  lilies  she  inhaled 
their  scent,  disturbing  the  morning  repast  of  a  green  and 
black  butterfly.  In  another  instant  she  was  back,  again, 
repentant  of  her  fit  of  impatience, 

"  Never  mind  the  wife's  feelings.  I  shall  find  those 
out  for  myself.  Tell  me  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
husband." 

"  He  will  protect  you  and  be  a  companion  ever  ready 
to  advise.     He  will  confide  his  troubles  to  you  and "" 

"  Make  a  waste-paper  basket  of  me,  in  short !  Sup- 
posing I  turn  the  tables  on  him  and  make  a  waste-paper 
basket  of  him  ! — only  I  can't  fancy  myself  doing  anything 
of  the  kind ! " 

"  A  husband  must  not  be  bored  with  domestic 
worries " 

Mrs.  Quinbury  stopped  short,  for  her  niece  had  once 
more  passed  but  into  the  blazing  sunshine  of  the  garden, 
hatless  and  without  an  umbrella. 

"  Come  in  !  come  in,  Alauda  !  The  sun  is  too  hot  for 
you  to  be  out  in  it ! "  she  cried  in  unusual  perturbation. 

"  Why  should  the  sun  hurt  me  more  than  it  hurts  the 
Hindu  gardener  ?  "  she  asked  rebelliously. 

"  Because  you  are  not  an  Asiatic.  That  is  a  fact  which 
you  can  never  forget  in  this  country.  If  you  forget  it  the 
consequences  are  disastrous." 

"  So  I  have  already  found  to  my  cost,"  she  murmured 
to  herself  with  a  bitterness  that  escaped  the  ear  of  Mrs. 
Quinbury. 

"  I  want  to  say  something,"  said  the  latter,  divining  at 
last  that  her  niece  was  disturbed.  "  Sit  down  quietly  for 
a  few  minutes  and  listen.  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  uneasy 
because  you  do  not  feel  that  ecstatic  happiness,  that 
romantic  bliss,  which  you  read  of  in  books,  and  which  is 
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represented  as  love.  Girls  in  their  teens  may  experience 
something  of  the  kind ;  but  when  a  woman  is  well  on  in 
the  twenties,  as  you  are,  it  must  not  be  expected.  You, 
with  your  independence  and  practical  mind,  are  not  likely 
to  have  your  head  turned  with  romantic  love." 

"  Were  you  ever  in  love,  Aunt  Barbara — I  mean  did 
you  ever  feel  that — that  ecstasy,  as  you  call  it  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  years  ago,  when  I  was  sixteen,  I  fell  in  love 
with  one  of  the  clerks  in  my  father's  office.  His  name 
was  Joshua.  He  had  a  lovely  moustache,  which  I 
adored.  I  remember  going  to  my  father  and  asking  him 
if  he  would  allow  Joshua  to  marry  me.  His  face  was  a 
picture.  I  can  see  it  now.""  Mrs.  Quinbury  smiled  at  her 
recollections.  "  He  looked  at  me  in  astonishment  and  a 
smile  appeared  on  his  face.  Then  seeing  how  serious  I 
was,  he  said  quite  gravely  :  '  We  will  consider  it.  Joshua 
hasn't  enough  to  keep  a  wife  at  present.  I  must  promote 
him  before  we  arrange  for  him  to  pay  you  attention.' 
He  sent  for  Joshua  and,  unknown  to  me,  he  offered  to 
raise  his  salary  if  he  would  shave  off  his  moustache.  He 
had  taken  a  dislike  to  moustaches,  he  said,  as  he  could 
not  grow  one  himself.  Poor  Joshua  fell  into  the  trap. 
The  next  time  we  met  the  lovely  brown  silky  moustache 
was  gone !  With  it  went  all  my  infatuation  for  Joshua. 
He  had  a  large  mouth,  thick  pale  lips  and  a  short  chin. 
I  couldn't  bear  the  sight  of  him.  A  month  later  my 
father  said,  '  I've  fixed  up  your  wedding,  Barbara,  as  you 
wished.  I  think  Joshua  is  pleased ;  but  he  feels  a  little 
shy,  as  you  have  been  cold  and  reserved  lately.'  I  burst 
into  tears  of  fright  and  dismay.  I  cried, '  I  hate  the  sight 
of  him  ! '  Father  looked  very  serious  as  he  replied,  '  This 
is  a  bad  beginning,  Barbara  ;  I  never  heard  of  such  fickle- 
ness in  one  so  young.  Do  be  more  careful  how  you  play 
fast  and  loose  with  the  affections  of  young  men.'  I  never 
fell  in  love  like  that  again.     It  was  all  the  moustache.     It 
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really  was  the  handsomest  that  I  have  ever  seen,"  concluded 
Mrs.  Quinbury,  reminiscently. 

Alauda  smiled,  as  she  mentally  contrasted  herself 
with  the  placid  woman  who  talked  in  even,  gentle  tones 
of  her  one  romance  in  life.  Her  thoughts  wandered 
from  the  platitudes  that  were  being  poui-ed  out,  and  her 
eyes  turned  towards  the  sunny  garden  once  more,  where 
the  green  and  black  butterfly  feasted  undisturbed  upon 
the  honey  of  the  tube-rose  lilies.  She  was  roused  from 
a  day-dream  by  a  question  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  proposal. 

''  I  must  tell  you  about  it  another  time,"  she  said ; 
leaving  the  room  even  more  abruptly  than  she  had 
entered  it. 

She  went  to  the  drawing-room  where  Vida  was  trying 
over  the  accompaniments  to  some  of  Assington's  songs. 

"  Stop  and  listen  to  my  news,"  she  cried.  "  Sir  David 
has  proposed  and  I  have  accepted  him." 

Vida  looked  at  her  curiously ;  something  in  the  tone 
in  which  the  announcement  was  made  did  not  ring  true. 
After  a  shght  pause,  which  Alauda  attributed  to  surprise, 
Vida  congratulated  her  with  a  heartiness  that  was  genuine. 
She  was  a  sensible  girl,  and  had  discovered  some  time  ago 
that  there  was  very  little  hope  of  carrying  off  the  baronet 
herself.  She  had  already  turned  her  attention  elsewhere, 
with  the  result  that  Assington  had  brought  a  bundle  of 
his  songs  to  be  tried  over. 

From  the  drawing-room  Alauda  went  to  her  uncle's 
study  in  her  quest  for  experience.  W^hat  would  he  think 
of  the  engagement,  and  would  he  have  anything  to  say 
to  upset  her  decision  ?  With  each  announcement  she  felt 
that  she  was  clipping  her  wings  relentlessly  and  stifling 
the  song  of  her  heart. 

Quinbury  had  donned  the  large  pith  hat  that  he  wore 
when  he  went  to  his  work.     He  was  about  to  start  for  the 
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Kutcherry  and  he  looked  at  her  with  some  surprise  as  she 
entered. 

"  Anything  I  can  do  for  you  ? "  he  asked. 

"Nothing,  thank  you,  uncle.  I  have  only  come  to 
tell  you  of  my  engagement  to  Sir  David." 

His  eyes  dwelt  upon  her  in  deep  contemplation.  Con- 
gratulations had  fallen  readily  enough  from  the  lips  of 
the  others ;  but  they  were  left  unuttered  by  the  silent 
observant  man. 

"  I  hope  you  are  satisfied,"  said  Alauda,  with  a  slight 
uplifting  of  the  eyebrows. 

"  Have  you  definitely  accepted  Sir  David's  offer  ?  " 

"  I  have  written  the  note  ;  it  only  remains  to  be  posted." 

"  Keep  it  till  to-morrow.  Always  sleep  on  decisions 
that  are  important,"  he  said. 

"I  was  just  going  to  put  the  letter  into  the  box  in 
the  hall." 

"  Don't ;  let  it  wait." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  change  my  mind,"  she  replied,  with 
something  of  her  old  self-confidence. 

The  faint  breath  of  opposition  which  she  recognized 
in  her  uncle's  words  was  as  salt  to  a  dish  that  so  far  had 
not  much  savour. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  will  do  with  to-morrow's 
sun,"  he  said  as  he  gathered  up  a  bundle  of  papers  from 
his  writing-table  and  thrust  them  into  a  despatch-box. 
Then  he  looked  up  at  her,  not  without  a  shadow  of 
anxiety. 

"  I  am  in  no  doubt,"  she  replied,  lifting  her  chin  and 
throwing  back  her  head. 

He  knew  the  gesture  of  old. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  happy,"  he  said. 

"  I  mean  to  be,"  she  rejoined  quickly.  "  Life,  I  take 
it,  can  be  made  what  you  wish.  It  is  a  question  of  will. 
I  mean  that  mine  shall  be  happy." 
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As  he  was  carried  to  the  Kutcherry  in  his  brougham 
her  words  rang  in  his  ears.  "  A  question  of  will !  a  ques- 
tion of  will !  So  I  once  believed,  but  the  East  teaches 
another  story." 

Some  days  later  Dereham  returned.     He  was   wise 
enough  to  take  his  triumph  quietly  and  without  showing 
his  extreme  gratification.     The  rdle  of  accepted  lover  did 
not  prove  quite  so  satisfactory  after  a  short  experience  as 
he  had  hoped.     It  was  none  the  less  interesting,  however, 
since  it  was  not  exactly  what  he  called  a  "  walk  over." 
He  found  it  difficult  to  break  through  the  old-established 
relations.     Alauda  made  no  attempt  to  avoid  him  €ind 
exhibited  no  shyness  in  his  presence.     It  was  that  very 
frankness  and  absence  of  self-consciousness  that  was  em- 
barrassing.    She  accepted  his  homage  as  she  had  accepted 
it  before  their  engagement— as   her  right— and   beyond 
this  he  could  not  pass.     Friendliness  there  was ;  but  with- 
out the  sweet  familiarity  that  lovers  look  for.     Attention 
was  graciously  accorded  to  every  wish  he  expressed,  and 
if  it  was  possible,  she  fell  in  with  all  his  suggestions.     She 
was  ready  to  speak  of  the  future  without  demur,  and  to 
discuss  their  plans   before  and  after   marriage.     He   was 
the  one  to  feel  awkward  when  she  deliberately  took  up  a 
calendar,  saying — 

"If  we  are  to  return  to  Europe  in  March,  we  had 
better  be  married  in  February.  I  will  consult  my  aunt, 
and  if  the  second  week  in  that  month  suits  her,  we  will 
fix  it  for  that.  Thursday  would  be  a  good  day,  as  it  is 
a  military  holiday.  Your  friends  in  Bangalore  would 
probably  find  it  convenient." 

What  could  he  say  but  that  he  was  delighted  ?  The 
sooner  the  better  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  He  threw 
her  a  glance  which  was  intended  to  supplement  his  words, 
but  it  was  lost  upon  her ;  she  was  deep  in  the  study  of 
the  homeward  sailings. 
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"There''s  a  good  steamer,"  she  continued — "one  of  the 
new  P.  and  O.  boats — leaving  Bombay,  March  the  tenth. 
I'll  write  for  a  cabin  at  once,  as  there  is  sure  to  be  a  rush 
for  passages.  What  do  you  say  to  a  month  on  the 
Riviera,  to  allow  the  weather  to  warm  up  a  bit  before  we 
go  on  to  London  ?  " 

He  could  only  reply  that  he  was  delighted  to  fall  in 
with  her  plans.  Yet  as  he  listened  and  acquiesced  he 
raged  inwardly. 

"  I  suppose  this  is  what  one  must  expect  if  one  mar- 
ries a  woman  with  money,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  drove 
back  to  the  Depot,  "  But  I  am  not  marrying  her  for  her 
money !  Confound  it  all !  I  love  her  as  I  have  never 
loved  any  woman  before — and  the  devil  knows  I've  had 
experience  with  the  sex !  I  am  struck  dumb  when  she 
talks  like  that,  and  Tm  paralyzed  when  I  ought  to  be 
making  way." 

Cheverell  noticed  that  his  guest  was  moody  at  times, 
and  he  was  disturbed.  Dereham's  future  was  so  closely 
bound  up  with  Alauda's  that  it  had  suddenly  assumed  a 
new  importance  in  his  eyes.  He  questioned  him  about 
the  horse.  Everything  was  going  well  with  it  now  that 
the  groom  had  been  changed.  GamboU  had  engaged  a 
man  he  knew  well  and  could  trust,  and  the  animal  was 
coming  on  well.  It  had  turned  out  tricky  and  trouble- 
some in  many  ways,  particularly  in  starting,  and  it  had 
lost  its  good  character  for  steadiness ;  but  Dereham  had 
ridden  it  himself  frequently,  and  he  spoke  confidently  of 
having  overcome  these  difficulties. 

"  It  is  strange  that  the  horse  should  have  developed  a 
bad  disposition,"  remarked  Cheverell. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Dereham.  "  It  was  in  poor  con- 
dition, compared  with  its  present  state,  when  I  brought  it 
up.  Change  of  food  and  change  of  climate  will  make  a 
horse  a  different  creature." 
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Cheverell  watched  him  as  he  talked,  and  was  satisfied 
thfat  there  was  nothing  in  the  stable  to  cause  anxiety. 
Dereham  had  put  a  little  money  on  the  event,  though  it 
was  not  his  habit  to  plunge  heavily.  The  interest  was 
sufficiently  sustained  by  the  excitement  of  winning ;  but 
now  he  seemed  to  have  lost  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
had  entered  the  lists.  Surely  matters  could  not  be  wrong 
between  the  engaged  couple  ?  The  engagement  was  being 
made  public  without  haste.  Cheverell  had  been  informed 
of  it  by  Alauda  herself  on  the  very  morning  on  which  she 
posted  her  letter  to  Dereham.  She  wrote  a  note,  saying 
that  she  had  taken  his  advice  and  had  accepted  Sir  David. 
She  added  one  sentence  to  her  letter  that  stirred  him 
more  than  a  little :  "  You  have  been  a  good  friend  to  me. 
Don't  let  me  lose  your  friendship  in  my  new  estate." 

He  read  the  missive  over  more  than  once,  and  finally 
locked  it  in  a  certain  despatch-box  that  held  his  will  and 
other  papers  of  a  strictly  private  nature. 

"  Poor  little  girl ! "  was  his  comment,  although  Alauda 
was  almost  as  tall  as  himself.  "  God  grant  that  she  may 
find  her  happiness  in  motherhood.  Then  and  only  then 
will  she  realize  that  she  has  taken  the  right  course.  Good 
Heavens!  if " 

He  thrust  the  thought  aside ;  it  was  too  repulsive  to 
his  inbred  racial  instincts  as  an  Englishman  to  tolerate 
the  vision  of  Alauda  smiling  down  upon   children  who 
ailed  her  mother,  and  who  bore  the  features  and  com- 
plexion of  Adam -u- din. 

"  She  has  done  right ;  she  has  done  right,"  he  repeated 
again  and  again,  as  though  to  convince  himself  and  get 
rid  of  a  lurking  doubt. 

He  saw  less  than  ever  of  his  visitor,  who  spent  all  his 
spare  time  at  the  castle,  or  in  going  over  to  Bangalore. 
One  afternoon  Cheverell  wandered  towards  the  little 
bungalow  among  the  trees. 
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Brenda  was  occupied  in  superintending  her  gardener. 
He  was  building  up  a  raised  bed  for  eucharis  lilies.  Sonnie 
was  playing  close  by  in  the  shade  of  the  pergola.  His 
toys  were  wooden  horses,  which  represented  a  fresh  batch 
of  troublesome  Walers  just  arrived  at  the  Depot. 

"  Don't  stop  working,  Mrs.  Breydon.  I  am  in  an  idle 
mood,  and  shall  enjoy  watching  your  operations,"  he  said. 

He  seated  himself  on  one  of  the  garden  chairs  at  the 
entrance  of  the  rosary  and  she  took  another.  Occasion- 
ally she  rose  and  stood  by  the  bed,  giving  her  directions 
to  the  willing,  if  somewhat  stupid,  worker.  Cheverell  was 
content  to  remain  silent.  The  retired  spot  never  failed  to 
impress  him  with  a  sense  of  peace.  Until  the  day  when 
he  had  brought  Alauda  there  he  had  believed  that  it  was 
the  beauty  and  retirement  of  the  spot  that  gave  birth  to 
the  sensation.  Now,  as  he  watched  the  graceful  figure  of 
the  woman  clad  in  white,  he  realized  that  the  garden, 
beautiful  as  she  had  made  it,  was  only  the  background. 
It  was  in  Brenda  herself  that  the  embodiment  of  peaceful 
happiness  centred ;  her  flowers  were  but  the  setting.  The 
restfulness  of  the  haven  ^vas  to  be  found  in  the  reflection 
of  her  own  calm,  shining  happiness.  It  was  her  wifehood, 
her  womanliness  that  appealed  to  his  senses.  Breydon 
was  a  lucky  fellow  to  have  secured  such  a  wife.  He  won- 
dered if  Alauda  would  be  like  her  when  she  married, 
whether  happiness  would  overflow  from  her  own  super- 
abundance upon  those  who  surrounded  her. 

The  bed  of  lilies  was  finished,  and  the  last  plant  placed 
in  position,  when  the  servants  brought  out  the  tea. 

"  Your  husband  is  coming  home  to  tea,  I  suppose,"" 
remarked  Cheverell,  as  she  seated  herself  before  the  table. 

"  He  usually  runs  in  for  a  cup.  You  will  stay,  won't 
you  ? " 

He  was  no  stranger ;  and  Brenda  had  lost  her  shyness 
and  some  of  her  reserve  in  his  presence. 
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"  The  lilies  ought  to  do  well  there,"  she  remarked,  as 
she  regarded  the  new  flower-bed  with  satisfaction. 

"You  have  stuffed  it  well  with  plants,"  he  replied, 
looking  at  the  broad,  glossy  leaves.  "You  are  fond  of 
your  garden,  Mrs.  Breydon." 

"  It  is  a  great  pleasure." 

"And  of  your  adopted  son,"  he  added,  gazing  after 
the  child  as  the  ayah  led  him  away  to  prepare  for  tea,  an 
important  meal  in  his  little  life.  "  By  the  way,  you  have 
never  told  me  his  history.  How  did  you  come  to  mother 
him.?" 

She  caught  her  breath  and  was  silent,  turning  to  the 
tea-table  to  set  the  cups  in  order  and  rearrange  the  tray. 
When  she  had  recovered  herself  she  replied  quietly — 

"  He  was  a  little  waif  thrown  in  ray  way,  and  I  took 
him,  having  no  child  of  my  own.  Tim  is  as  fond  of  him 
as  I  am." 

"Mother  a  native,  and  father  a  European,"  he  re- 
marked more  to  himself  than  to  her.  Then  he  looked  at 
her,  and  recalling  Alauda's  words,  said,  "I  should  not 
wonder  if  you  were  the  happiest  woman  in  this  place." 

She  glanced  at  him  in  surprise.  He  had  never  before 
touched  on  her  own  personality.  Her  feminine  intuition, 
however,  told  her  that  though  he  gazed  at  her  so  earnestly 
she  was  not  the  object  of  his  thoughts. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  answered  softly.  "  It  would  not  be 
Tim's  fault  if  I  were  otherwise  than  supremely  happy." 

"I  suppose  marriage  consummates  a  woman's  happiness." 

"  If  she  is  fortunate  in  her  choice." 

He  stirred  uneasily  and  played  with  the  apostle  spoon 
in  his  saucer. 

"  Of  course  I  know  that  there  is  an  '  if,'  a  big  '  if,'  in 
the  business.     Anyway,  you  have  been  fortunate." 

Again  there  was  the  personal  note.  She  was  puzzled. 
Had  he  heard  anything  ?     Was  it  possible  that  Dereham 
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had  dropped  a  hint  ?  She  grew  hot  at  the  mere  thought 
of  it.  The  peace  of  her  mind  was  suddenly  broken  up 
like  the  glassy  face  of  a  pool  with  the  casting  of  a  pebble 
into  its  midst.  She  gathered  her  courage,  and  controlling 
her  voice,  asked  a  question  which  should  set  at  rest  the 
horrible  uneasiness  that  had  taken  possession  of  her. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Major  Cheverell?  You 
have  something  on  your  mind.  Speak  out;  don't  keep 
me  in  suspense ;  let  me  hear  it,  good  or  bad." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Dereham." 

"  Yes  !  "  she  said  breathlessly.  It  seemed  as  though 
her  heart  stopped,  and  her  pulse  ceased  to  beat. 

"  A  week  ago  he  proposed  to  Miss  Lawrence." 

"  And  she  refused  him  !  " 

The  words  came  out  involuntarily  and  with  an  unusual 
sharpness.  He  turned  in  his  chair  and  faced  her,  startled 
from  his  dreaminess  by  her  tone,  and  assailed  by  sudden 
suspicion. 

"  No ;  she  has  accepted  him," 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  Chevereirs  mind  worked 
rapidly.  Mrs.  Breydon  did  not  approve ;  of  that  he  was 
certain  from  her  manner  and  from  her  studious  restraint 
from  congratulatory  comment.  What  did  she  know  of 
the  man  ?     There  must  be  some  reason  for  her  behaviour. 

"I  can  see  that  you  do  not  approve  of  the  engage- 
ment," he  said.  As  she  did  not  reply,  he  continued,  "  I 
know  nothing  of  Sir  David  beyond  two  years  ago  when 
I  met  him  in  London.  I  liked  him  and  gave  him  an 
invitation  to  the  Depot  if  ever  he  came  to  India.  Mrs. 
Quinbury  speaks  well  of  him " 

He  stopped ;  it  was  difficult  to  proceed  with  his 
general  praise  of  the  man  in  the  face  of  that  stony  silence. 
It  was  still  more  difficult  to  ask  the  questions  that  were 
burning  on  his  lips.  At  this  moment  the  ayah  returned, 
bringing  Sonnie.     He  ran  forward  eagerly. 
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"  Mum  !  Ayah  says  that  there  are  mangoes  for  tea. 
May  I  have  one,  Mum,  dear  Mum  ? "" 

His  pretty  pleading  was  irresistible;  and  he  was 
promised  his  desire  if  he  would  first  eat  the  plate  of  bread 
and  butter  cut  for  him.  In  his  delight  he  laughed,  and 
as  he  did  so  his  eyes  half  closed,  developing  lines  at  their 
corners  that  were  peculiar.  They  were  an  hereditary  trait 
and  not  acquired, 

Cheverell  watched  him  with  a  quickened  intelligence. 
He  had  seen  that  gesture  before  on  the  countenance  of  a 
man  whose  features  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
lately.  He  closely  observed  the  curved  lips,  the  expressive 
eyes,  the  shapely  ear  with  its  point  in  the  thin,  almost 
transparent  flesh.  Studying  them  under  a  new  light,  the 
same  flash  of  inspiration  came  to  him  that  had  come  to 
Brenda  herself.  If  his  suspicion  was  true,  it  would  account 
for  her  hesitation  in  making  any  comment  on  the  engage- 
ment. Leaning  towards  Mrs.  Breydon,  he  laid  a  hand 
upon  her  arm. 

"  Tell  me,  who  was  that  boy's  father  ?  "  he  whispered. 

"  An  English  officer  of .■" 

She  named  the  station  where  Dereham's  regiment  was 
quartered  when  he  was  with  it. 

'"'  His  name  ?  " 

"  The  boy's  mother  would  never  divulge  it.  The  secret 
died  with  her,  poor  thing." 

There  was  silence,  a  deep,  comprehensive,  eloquent 
silence.     Then  Cheverell  said — 

"The  wishes  of  the  dead  must  be  respected  for  the 
sake  of  the  living.  Let  us  hope  that  the  grave  will  keep 
the  secret.     Do  you  agree  with  me,  Mrs.  Breydon  ?  " 

"Yes;  if  it  does  no  one  living  an  injustice." 

He  made  no  answer,  and  she  turned  to  her  duties  at 
the  tea-table,  supplying  Bonnie  with  his  cup  of  milk,  and 
her  guest  with  tea  and  bread  and  butter. 
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Presently  Tim  came  in.  It  was  a  relief  to  both  to  feel 
that  the  conversation  under  his  guidance  was  once  more 
flowing  in  an  ordinary  channel.  When  tea  was  over, 
Cheverell  rose  to  walk  back  to  the  stables  with  Breydon. 

"  I  came  over  to  tell  your  wife  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Lawrence  to  Sir  David,""  he  said,  his  eyes  resting  on 
Tim  with  unconscious  curiosity. 

He  caught  a  swift  exchange  of  glances  between  husband 
and  wife. 

"  Had  you  heard  of  it  ?  *"  he  asked. 

"No,"  returned  Tim,  shortly.  "Shall  we  start,  sir.? 
I  want  to  get  back  as  quickly  as  possible." 

They  went  out  through  the  little  gate  into  the  grass 
field,  and  took  the  path  that  led  to  the  stables. 

"  Were  you  in  Dereham's  old  regiment,  Breydon  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"Let  me  see,  if  I  remember  right,  you  were  in 
the ." 

He  named  the  regiment,  and  the  large  military  station 
where  Tim  had  met  Brenda. 

"  Yes ;  we  followed  Sir  David's.  He  had  left  by  that 
time,  having  just  come  into  the  title,  I  believe.  What 
shall  we  do,  sir,  about  letting  those  bays  go  to  the  regiment 
at  Bangalore  ?  I  should  like  to  have  had  the  schooling  of 
them  another  couple  of  months ;  but  it  seems  that  they 
are  in  a  bit  of  a  hurry  for  them." 

The  conversation  passed  to  matters  concerning  the 
stables,  and  Tim  had  no  more  uncomfortable  questions 
to  parry. 

That  evening,  when  he  had  finished  dinner  and  was 
smoking  his  cigar  in  the  verandah,  where  Brenda  sat 
sewing  by  the  light  of  her  lamp,  he  said — 

"  This  is  a  bad  business." 

She  knew  what  he  meant,  "  I  have  been  thinking  of 
it  ever  since  Major  Cheverell  mentioned  it,"  she  said. 
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"  I  saw  it  coming." 

"  You  may  have  seen  it  on  his  part,  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  she  loves  him,"  she  replied,  remembering  the 
evening  in  the  garden  when  Alauda  and  Adam-u-din  had 
taken  tea  with  her. 

"  A  good-looking  chap  like  Dereham  usually  gets  his 
way  with  the  women  ;  they  can't  stand  against  him  if  he 
chooses  to  make  love,"  said  Tim,  with  a  touch  of  bitter- 
ness. 

He  did  not  intend  to  hurt  her,  but  her  sensitiveness 
had  been  revived  by  what  had  passed  that  afternoon. 
She  was  nervous  and  disturbed  at  the  news. 

"  Tim,  how  can  we  stop  it  ?  She  is  too  good  for  him. 
He  will  blight  her  whole  life  if  she  puts  her  happiness  in 
his  keeping.  Some  one  ought  to  open  her  eyes  to  his 
true  character." 

"  Who  is  to  do  it  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  at  her. 

"  I  can't !  You  can't ! "  she  cried,  throwing  down  her 
work.  Her  fingers  trembled  so  much  that  she  could  no 
longer  use  her  needle.  "  Yet,  if  we  can't,  who  can  ?  We 
are  the  only  people  here  who  know  the  story.  Oh !  it  is 
impossible  !  We  must  leave  it.  I  could  not  bear  to 
speak  of  the  past  to  any  one  but  you  ;  and  even  to  you 
I  have  said  little.  You  have  been  so  good  !  so  kind  ! 
You  asked  no  questions,  not  even  his  name.  Oh !  why 
has  he  come  into  our  lives  again  to  trouble  us,  when  we 
were  so  happy  ?  " 

She  bowed  her  head  on  her  folded  hands,  as  the  rare 
tears  fell.  Tim's  cigar  was  thrown  out  into  the  garden, 
and  his  strong  arms  were  round  his  wife.  She  felt  the 
comfort  of  their  shelter,  and  nestled  into  them  like  a 
terrified  bird  that  has  been  stung  by  the  cruel  shot  of  the 
sportsman's  gun, 

"You  leave  it  all  to  me,"  he  said  bravely,  "As  I 
told  you  before,  I've  taken  this  business  on  myself.     If 
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she  has  to   learn   the  storj,   Fll  see  that  she   learns   it 
without  dragging  your  name  into  it." 

She  allowed  herself  to  be  comforted,  although  she 
was  inwardly  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  done  by 
her  husband,  however  willing  he  might  be  to  spare  her ; 
but  through  her  own  woman's  wit.  Tim  had  every 
intention  of  carrying  out  the  disagreeable  task  that  he 
was  undertaking.  All  the  same,  it  was  not  at  all  to  his 
mind.  It  was  like  hitting  a  man  in  the  dark  to  tell  tales 
about  him,  even  if  they  were  true.  If  it  was  necessary, 
he  could  do  it,  but  he  would  have  preferred  to  have 
tackled  the  worst  tempered  horse  that  had  ever  found 
its  way  into  the  Remount  stables. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

There  was  a  great  beating  of  drums  and  droning  of 
pipes  in  the  compound  of  Govinda's  house  at  Hosur. 
A  celebrated  soothsayer  had  been  invited  to  pay  him  a 
visit.  Business  and  pleasure  were  to  be  combined ;  he 
was  to  be  entertained,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
payment  of  certain  fees,  he  was  to  be  consulted  concern- 
ing the  run  of  bad  luck  that  had  overtaken  the  family 
of  late. 

The  preparations  for  his  reception  were  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale,  and  the  motor-car  was  sent  to  bring  him  from 
Bangalore.  He  was  pleased  with  the  attention,  and  highly 
delighted  with  the  car ;  but  he  declined  to  make  use  of 
it.  He  preferred  to  travel  after  his  customary  manner,  in 
a  palanquin.  The  chauffeur  was  instructed  to  take  his 
place  immediately  behind  the  bearers,  and  to  follow 
closely  at  their  heels.  The  large  vehicle,  shining  with 
varnish  and  polished  brass,  suited  its  pace  with  difficulty 
to  that  of  the  bearers,  and  panted  laboriously  in  its 
restraint.  It  formed  an  imposing  addition  to  the  little 
procession.  The  scarlet  curtains  and  tinsel  decorations 
of  the  old-world  palanquin,  the  chanting  of  the  bearers, 
the  drumming  of  the  tomtoms,  the  wheezing  of  the  motor 
with  occasional  explosions,  the  droning  of  the  pipes,  made 
a  curious  picture  of  ancient  Orientalism  inset  with  the 
latest  occidental  innovation.  The  chauffeur,  being  a 
Hindu,  submitted  to  the  decree  without  a  word.     It  was 
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true  that  he  preferred  to  sweep  along  the  roads  like  the 
wind,  leaving  to  the  gods  and  to  fate  the  safety  of  the 
luckless  creatures  that  happened  to  be  in  his  path  ;  but 
on  an  occasion  like  this,  it  was  to  the  utmost  advantage 
of  the  car  that  it  should  come  under  the  beneficence  of 
the  magician.  It  would  accumulate  a  store  of  good 
fortune  which  would  render  it  immune  from  accidents 
for  some  time  to  come. 

The  soothsayer  was  received  by  the  women  of  the 
family  with  every  mark  of  respect.  Hands  were  pressed 
to  foreheads ;  heads  and  knees  were  bowed  with  many 
ejaculations  of  respect.  Govinda,  accompanied  by  his 
father,  came  out,  descending  the  verandah  steps  to  wel- 
come the  guest,  who  did  not  attempt  to  stir  from  his 
cushions  until  this  honour  had  been  accorded.  He  was 
conducted  into  the  house,  and  led  to  the  courtyard,  upon 
which  the  kitchen  opened. 

Govinda's  father  began  at  once  to  pour  out  his 
troubles ;  but  the  wise  man  was  tired  and  hungry.  The 
journey  from  Bangalore,  which  might  have  been  made 
in  an  hour  by  the  car,  had  taken  from  sunrise  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  by  the  palanquin. 

The  sun  had  set  before  the  magician  was  ready  for 
his  divinations.  A  substantial  gift  was  presented,  and 
various  substances  required  in  the  ceremonies  were 
brought  at  his  request.  The  whole  household  assembled 
in  a  state  of  breathless  expectation  to  witness  his  method 
of  divination,  and  to  hear  his  pronouncements.  As  they 
waited,  whispers  went  round  among  the  company  of  the 
greatness  of  the  power  of  the  wonderful  man,  who  could 
read  the  will  of  the  gods  and  advise  men  how  to  circum- 
vent the  still  more  important  will  of  the  devils. 

Lamps  were  lighted,  and  he  began  his  strange  ritual 
by  drawing  a  circle  with  chalk  on  the  floor  of  the  court- 
yard.     Squatting    in    the    centre,    he    burned    strange 
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substances  in  a  new  earthenware  pan.  Light,  transparent 
flames  leaped  up  as  the  powder  touched  the  smouldering 
charcoal,  and  they  swayed  in  the  evening  air.  Blue  smoke 
ascended,  and  there  was  a  crackling  like  the  snapping 
of  small  twigs.  He  bent  his  ear  and  listened,  shook  his 
head  as  though  things  were  not  going  well,  and  cast  on 
fresh  powder.  The  sharp  chirrup  of  a  lizard  sounded 
overhead. 

He  rose  with  an  impatient  gesture  and  demanded  a 
second  earthenware  pan.  The  whole  ceremony  was  per- 
formed again  with  the  same  result,  except  that  instead  of 
the  chirrup  of  the  lizard,  an  audible  groan  issued  from  the 
column  of  smoke.  Its  effect  was  electrical,  and  there 
were  expressions  of  alarm  among  the  women. 

"Something  casts  a  spell  of  evil  on  this  house,"  he 
said  at  length.  "  Is  there  a  man  or  a  woman  or  a  child 
in  the  family  who  lies  under  the  displeasure  of  the  gods  ?  " 

He  was  assured  by  Govinda  that  there  was  no  such 
person  in  the  domestic  circle.  He  took  out  a  crystal  from 
a  little  bag  that  he  wore  by  a  cord  round  his  neck  and 
held  it  in  his  hand.  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  it  in 
dreamy  contemplation  for  the  space  of  five  minutes. 

"  I  see  a  horse.  It  is  ridden  by  an  Englishman,  and 
it  bears  on  its  chest  an  unlucky  mark.  There  is  death  in 
the  mark  for  the  horse  and  its  rider,  and  misfortune  for 
the  owner  and  his  family." 

"  Swami,  the  horse  that  I  own  has  a  lucky  mark," 
exclaimed  Govinda,  eagerly.  "  Do  I  not  speak  the  truth  ?  " 
he  added,  appealing  to  the  various  inmates  of  the  house 
who  were  present. 

His  words  were  confirmed  by  half  a  dozen  voices  that 
described  the  mark  borne  by  the  animal.  The  wise  man 
received  the  information  with  an  unsatisfied  grunt,  and 
once  again  applied  himself  to  the  crystal. 

"There  is  a  horse,  a  racing   horse.     It  has   a  bad 
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temper ;  a  small  devil  hides  in  the  hair  of  its  ear  and 
commands  it  to  do  wicked  deeds.  Low  down  on  its 
breast  is  the  curl  of  evil  fortune.  An  English  officer 
comes.  He  speaks  to  the  trainer  who  sits  in  the  saddle 
with  words  of  command,  as  though  the  horse  belonged  to 
him  ;  but  it  is  not  his  property.  He  did  not  pay  for  it ; 
he  did  not  choose  it ;  and  though  he  alone  gives  the  orders, 
he  is  not  its  owner,  and  the  little  devil  in  its  ear  laughs." 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  reading  of  the  crystal. 
As  Govinda  listened  his  jaw  fell,  and  his  dark  complexion 
yellowed  with  fear.  He  tried  to  speak,  but  his  tongue 
was  dry,  and  the  words  refused  to  come.  The  story  of 
the  exchange  of  the  horse  was  well  known  to  the  house- 
hold ;  but  his  father  had  been  left  in  ignorance  of  it. 
The  mind  of  the  old  man  was  so  full  of  his  lawsuit  that 
he  had  no  thought  for  the  amusements  of  his  son.  The 
racing,  like  the  car  and  other  fancies,  was  a  plaything  that 
pleased  the  boy  and  Avas  no  concern  of  his. 

"  What  is  this  about  the  horse  ?  "  he  asked  of  Govinda. 

With  stammering  lips  Govinda  told  the  story  of  his 
purchase,  and  how  he  had  tried  to  circumvent  fate  by 
effecting  an  exchange  of  the  horses  unknown  to  the 
Englishman.  The  soothsayer  listened.  He  had  come 
from  Bangalore  where  there  was  a  bazaar.  An  Indian 
bazaar  is  a  perfect  mine  of  information.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  professional  soothsayer  to  gather  through  his 
disciples  all  that  there  is  to  be  learned  about  his  clients' 
affairs,  otherwise  the  lucidity  of  the  crystal  may  be  im- 
paired. The  wise  man  had  not  been  remiss  in  this  matter, 
and  he  was  able  to  explain  the  reading  of  the  crystal 
without  difficulty. 

"  Is  the  money  paid  for  the  horse  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  was  paid  by  cheque  before  I  left  Madras,  and  I 
have  the  receipt,"  said  the  unhappy  Govinda. 

"  Show  it  to  me." 
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He  hastened  to  his  room  and  returned  with  the 
stamped  receipt.  The  soothsayer  took  it  and  regarded 
it  wisely,  frowning  over  the  httle  document  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  frown  over  his  own  cabalistic  ciphers.  He 
turned  it  all  ways,  and  after  smelling  it  with  a  deep 
inhalation,  laid  it  beside  the  crystal.  Once  more  he 
applied  his  eye  to  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  transparent 
stone.  Then  the  oracle  spoke,  and  the  assembly  waited 
open-mouthed  to  hear  the  decree. 

"The  holder  of  this  paper  is  the  owner  of  the  horse; 
and  though  others  may  feed  and  groom  it,  it  belongs  to 
no  one  else."  He  paused  to  allow  the  full  import  of  his 
words  to  be  comprehended.  "  It  bears  a  very  bad  mark 
on  its  body,  which  means  nothing  less  than  death  to  its 
rider,  and  loss  of  character  and  riches  to  its  owner.  The 
gods  have  written  it  up  with  their  fingers,  and  who  shall 
compel  them  to  unsay  what  they  have  said  ?  " 

"  Is  there  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  beast  ?  "  asked 
Govinda's  father  presently,  seeing  that  his  son  was  in- 
capable from  sheer  terror  of  putting  any  question  to  the 
magician. 

"  The  horse  might  be  sold,  even  if  it  were  only  for  a 
rupee,  and  the  evil  fortune  would  pass  with  the  purchase ; 
but  it  must  be  done  openly  and  knowingly  between  the 
buyer  and  the  seller." 

"  The  exchange,  swami !  Was  the  exchange  of  no  use  ?  '' 
cried  Govinda,  wriggling  in  mental  agony  on  the  mat 
where  he  was  seated. 

'"  Evil  cannot  be  passed  on  thus.  If  the  horse  had 
been  stolen  and  not  exchanged  it  would  pass." 

"  Is  there  no  other  way  ? "  asked  the  old  man,  who 
was  gradually  realizing  that  the  unfortunate  transactions 
of  his  son  were  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  recent  ill-luck. 

The  soothsayer  muttered  a  muntrum  and  applied 
himself  to  his  crystal. 
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"There  is  one  other  way  of  removing  the  ban  from 
this  house,  if  it  can  be  accomplished." 

"Speak.  No  money  shall  be  lacking  if  money  can 
do  it,"  said  the  father. 

"  The  horse  must  die ;  it  is  its  fate.  The  evil  luck 
will  die  with  it." 

"  Is  there  any  way  of  ensuring  success  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  bring  about  its  death  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  holy  man  who  by  his  long-practised  self- 
denial  can  compel  the  gods  to  listen.  For  seven  years  he 
has  lain  upon  a  bed  of  nails.  Place  in  my  hands  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money,  and  let  every  inmate  of  this 
house  make  a  gift  of  jewellery.  I  will  carry  the  offerings 
myself  to  the  swami,  and  plead  in  your  name  for  favour. 
If  I  prevail  and  he  intercedes,  the  means  you  adopt, 
whatever  they  may  be,  will  prove  successful." 

"And  what  are  they,  excellency?  What  shall  be 
done  ? "  inquired  the  old  man,  who  was  keenly  al^ve  to 
his  own  interests,  and  had  every  intention  of  getting  all 
that  he  could  for  his  money  out  of  the  soothsayer. 

"Poison  administered  in  sugar-cane.  The  syce  can 
manage  it  if  he  is  bought.  No  money  must  be  spared  in 
removing  the  bad  luck  under  which  your  honourable  house 
lies." 

"  What  about  the  horse  with  the  lucky  mark  which 
my  son  is  keeping,  and  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  the 
owner  ?  " 

"  Rightly  it  belongs  to  the  English  officer,  who  bought 
it  and  paid  for  it,  and  who  has  unknowingly  exchanged 
it ;  but  on  the  death  of  the  other  horse  it  will  no  longer 
be  an  exchange.  It  may  then  be  considered  as  stolen  ;  and 
a  stolen  animal,  whether  it  be  a  dog  or  a  horse  or  a  cow, 
carries  the  luck  marked  by  the  gods  upon  its  body  to  its 
new  owner." 

There   was   a   chorus   of    praise   from    the   audience, 
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Govinda  breathed  again ;  and  his  practical  father  set 
about  collecting  at  once  what  was  required  to  be  presented 
to  the  ascetic  of  the  nail  bed.  He  added  a  handsome 
gift  on  behalf  of  his  son  and  himself,  and  the  wise  man 
promised  that  it  should  prevail. 

When  the  sitting  was  over,  the  guest  was  ministered 
to  by  the  women,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  showing 
him  attention.  Each  had  a  little  personal  request  to 
make  on  her  own  account  which  necessitated  the  bestowal 
of  more  gifts.  Nothing  was  too  small  or  trifling  for  the 
great  man's  acceptance.  Copper  coins  and  brass  jewellery 
from  those  who  could  afford  nothing  better  were  as 
welcome  as  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  richer  folk. 

At  dawn,  the  following  day,  the  soothsayer  departed 
in  his  palanquin.  The  brilliant  scarlet  drapery  and  the 
glittering  tinsel  of  the  ancient  vehicle  of  travel  carried 
more  weight  with  the  gaping  crowd  in  the  street  than  the 
shining  motor-car.  Only  the  holy,  the  wise,  and  the  rich 
travelled  thus.  The  hated  arrogant  Feringhi  used  the 
car,  so  said  the  young  students.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  hooting,  spitting  machine,  breathing  out  smoke  and 
bad  smells,  to  inspire  respect  though  it  might  engender 
fear.  It  was  a  marvel,  no  doubt ;  but  the  mystery  of  its 
mechanism  had  long  since  been  dispelled  by  familiarity 
with  the  fire-carriages  on  the  iron  road,  by  which  they 
travelled  when  they  made  pilgrimages  to  the  big  temples 
of  the  south.  The  car  was  not  requisitioned  this  time  to 
swell  the  procession,  and  the  soothsayer  departed  in  the 
golden  light  of  the  morning,  as  his  predecessors  had 
departed  for  centuries  before  him.  The  red  umbrella  was 
lifted  above  the  palanquin  ;  the  long  tin  trumpet  blared  ; 
the  tomtom  drummed,  and  the  reed  pipes  squealed ;  the 
dust  curled  in  clouds  from  beneath  the  feet  of  the  chanting 
bearers  ;  the  naked  brown-skinned  children,  silenced  in 
their  awe    of    the   great   man,   stared    round-eyed    and 
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open-mouthed,  showing  gleaming  white  teeth  and  ruby 
tongues  between  their  dark  lips.  Women  salaamed  re- 
peatedly with  hands  pressed  palm  to  palm.  Men  stood  re- 
spectful and  silent,  watching  closely  for  the  passing  glance 
of  good  luck  that  might  be  caught  from  the  magician  as 
he  was  carried  past.  The  clock  might  have  been  put 
back  a  thousand  years. 

Quinbury,  taking  his  morning  drive,  passed  the  pro- 
cession on  the  Bangalore  road.  His  wife  remarked  on  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene. 

"  That  is  India,  pure  and  simple,  and  the  people 
understand  it,"  he  remarked.  "  We  hold  all  that  sort  of 
thing  in  great  contempt.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  don't 
make  a  mistake.  It  is  a  very  impressive  manifestation  of 
superiority  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses." 

"Surely  you  don't  mean  that  the  English  officials 
should  adopt  that  method  of  travelling  ?  Fancy  yourself 
going  to  the  Kutcherry  every  day  in  a  bespangled 
palanquin,  accompanied  by  a  discordant  racket  of  drums 
and  trumpets  ! " 

"  It  would  produce  a  sensation  of  respect,  and  a  belief 
in  my  power  as  an  officer  of  the  State,  which  my  modest 
brougham  and  unornamental  sun-hat  are  incapable  of 
producing.  The  old  Company's  servants  travelled  in  that 
manner ;  they  were  shrewd  enough  to  understand  the 
power  of  the  umbrella,  and  passed  stringent  laws 
regarding  its  use  within  their  own  settlements." 

"  It  is  much  more  sensible  to  educate  people  out 
of  such  childish  displays,  and  to  teach  them  that  colour 
and  noise  do  not  necessarily  imply  wisdom  and  strength." 

"  And  so  we  force  our  own  opinions  and  methods  on 
the  people  we  govern,  regardless  of  the  proverb  that 
advises  us  to  do  in  Rome  what  Rome  does ! "  replied  her 
husband,  unconvinced. 

Govinda,  having  seen  the  soothsayer  depart,  assisted 
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his  father  into  the  pony-cart  that  was  to  convey  him  back 
to  his  own  house. 

"  The  horse  must  die  before  the  case  comes  on.  You 
must  see  the  syce  who  is  in  charge  of  it.  Offer  him  a  sum 
of  money.  Ten  or  fifteen  rupees  perhaps  will  satisfy  the 
fellow.  Have  you  any  of  your  own  men  in  the  training 
stables  whom  you  can  trust  ?  "  said  the  old  merchant. 

"  There  is  one,  Cassim ;  I  lent  him  to  the  Englishman, 
but  the  stupid  fellow  was  up  to  some  trick,  and  the  trainer 
dismissed  him.  He  is  now  looking  after  my  horse,  but  I 
do  not  employ  the  same  trainer.  However,  Cassim  is  a 
clever  man,  and  will  be  sure  to  find  a  way  of  doing  what 
we  want  if  we  make  it  worth  his  while ;  but  it  will  not  be 
done  for  fifteen  rupees." 

"  Then  offer  more.  It  must  be  managed  even  if  it  is 
to  cost  us  a  thousand  rupees." 

The  old  merchant  wagged  his  head,  and  filled  his  cheek 
with  betel  to  chew  on  the  way.  He  wasted  no  time  in 
useless  reproaches.  Ever  since  his  son  could  run  alone  he 
had  indulged  his  every  wish.  If  mischief  was  wrought  by 
this  self-indulgence  he  did  not  blame  his  boy,  but  ascribed 
his  misfortunes  to  ill-luck.  This  was  the  view  he  took  of 
the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and  he  was  ready  to  do 
his  best  to  avert  the  ill  luck  and  regain  the  favour  of  the 
gods. 

He  entered  the  jutka  at  the  back,  drawing  his  withered 
legs  after  him,  like  a  lean  old  rooster  taking  cover  in  a 
hen-coop  on  wheels.  He  peered  out  of  the  small  opening 
above  the  door,  and  listened  to  his  son's  parting  assurances 
that  he  would  see  to  the  business  himself  with  the  smallest 
possible  delay.  Govinda  entreated  him  not  to  act  without 
legal  advice.  He  knew  his  parent  of  old,  and  his  weakness 
for  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands — a  swadeslii  pro- 
ceeding that  might  be  desirable,  but  which  would  lead  to 
disaster. 
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The  old  man  listened,  grunting  and  chewing  the  betel. 
His  head  and  neck  projected  out  of  the  little  square 
window  as  long  as  he  was  within  hearing  distance.  The 
pony  galloped,  the  cart  swayed,  and  the  dust  rose.  It 
took  less  time  for  the  vehicle  to  reach  the  corner  round 
which  it  disappeared  than  the  palanquin  took,  and  no  one 
stared  after  it  with  wondering  eyes  and  quickened  pulse, 
even  though  the  occupant  was  known  to  be  the  owner  of 
many  crores  of  rupees. 

Govinda  turned  back  into  his  house  with  a  troubled 
sigh.  His  literary  and  platform  triumphs  were  forgotten 
in  the  new  anxieties  that  had  arisen.  An  article  that 
should  have  been  completed  three  days  ago  and  sent  to 
the  Flaming  Torch  for  insertion  in  the  coming  issue,  lay 
on  his  writing-table  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  editor 
had  been  left  to  fill  up  its  vacant  place  in  the  columns  as 
best  he  could.  There  had  been  no  time  for  him  to  send 
the  article,  which  he  proposed  to  insert  in  place  of 
Govinda's,  for  approval ;  and  it  had  been  put  in  without 
the  careful  supervision  of  the  owner  of  the  paper. 

As  Govinda  dropped  dejectedly  into  the  chair  by  his 
table,  Chandraswamy  entered,  bringing  the  letters  from 
the  postman.  Among  them  was  a  copy  of  the  latest 
edition  of  the  Flaming  Torch.  Govinda's  thoughts  were 
still  upon  the  horse  and  the  disturbing  revelations  made 
by  the  soothsayer.  The  receipt  for  the  price  of  the 
unlucky  beast  lay  upon  the  table  where  he  had  thrown 
it.  What  a  fool  he  had  been  to  trust  to  his  own  judg- 
ment !  He  ought  to  have  consulted  some  wise  man  long 
ago,  and  have  learned  from  him  how  to  manage  the 
business.  He  also  wondered  what  his  father  would  do. 
The  old  man  was  given  to  prompt  action.  He  was  old- 
fashioned  and  wedded  to  ancient  methods  of  procedure 
which  were  not  advisable  in  the  present  day.  It  was  not 
safe  to  leave  him  to  himself,  or  he  might  overstep  the 
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bounds  of  prudence  and  land  them  both  in  worse 
difficulties. 

He  took  up  the  paper  and  tore  ofF  the  wrapper,  run- 
ning his  eye  over  the  leading  articles.  There  were  two 
from  his  own  pen  carefully  worded.  One  was  an  exhorta- 
tion to  his  readers  to  throw  off  the  restraints  of  old 
customs  that  had  grown  tyrannical.  Caste  was  to  be  used, 
not  abused.  He  warned  men  against  allowing  themselves 
to  be  "  priest-ridden  "  in  the  name  of  caste.  He  praised 
the  wisdom  of  the  Vedas,  and  the  pure  philosophy  taught 
by  them  ;  and  deprecated  the  superstition  that  led  ignorant 
humanity  to  the  small  temples  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  demons.  Above  all  he  cautioned  his  readers  against 
becoming  the  prey  of  the  vail  u van  and  soothsayer.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  these  men  as  leeches. 

The  effiision  read  well  in  his  opinion,  and  he  made  a 
mental  note  to  the  effect  that  it  might  serve  even  better 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  platform  speech  than  as  an  article.  He 
was  particularly  well  pleased  with  the  latter  part,  in 
which  he  hinted  that  the  paramount  power  had  had  its 
own  reasons  for  refraining  from  interference  with  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  country.  Under  pretence  of  giving 
freedom  it  had  encouraged  superstitious  thraldom.  He 
asked  his  readers,  in  righteous  indignation,  was  it  to  be 
accounted  a  virtue  for  a  parent  to  leave  his  children  with- 
out guidance,  without  counsel,  to  become  the  easy  dupes 
of  unscrupulous  men  who  battened  upon  their  credulity  ? 
The  boasted  freedom  of  thought,  permitted  by  a  benevo- 
lent but  mistaken  Government,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
form  of  slavery.  If  a  nation  was  under  bondage  to  one 
power,  it  was  likely  to  remain  submissive  under  bondage 
to  another.  He  begged  all  thoughtful  men  to  make  an 
effort  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  village  astrologer  and 
the  wandering  mendicant  bairagi. 

The  second  article  dealt  with  szmdeshi  and  its  practical 
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side.  It  warmly  advocated  the  rigorous  exclusion  from 
the  household  of  the  self-respecting  Hindu  of  all  goods  of 
foreign  manufacture.  This  great  and  important  step 
could  not  be  taken  all  at  once.  Unfortunately  there  were 
men  so  situated  that  the  use  of  foreio-n  goods  was  an 
absolute  necessity.  This  applied  to  those  who  occupied 
a  public  position  and  were  brought  into  contact  Avith 
Englishmen.  It  would  be  a  loss  of  dignity  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  the  district  officer,  for  instance,  when 
paying  him  a  social  call,  if  a  man  neglected  to  wear  the 
neat  patent  leather  boots,  the  grey  tweed  trousers  and 
cloth  frock-coat  of  European  manufacture.  The  Maha- 
rajah himself  had  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  them  when 
he  met  the  Resident.  At  the  same  time  the  principle  of 
Swadeshi  must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  and  he  entreated  the 
native  capitalist  to  be  the  saviour  of  the  people  by  employ- 
ing his  capital  in  the  manufacture  of  those  articles  which 
modern  progress  had  made  indispensable. 

This  also  read  well,  but  not  perhaps  so  forcibly  as  the 
first. 

Then  his  eye  wandered  idly  over  the  columns  con- 
taining local  news,  items  of  information  gathered  from  the 
large  English  dailies  of  the  Presidencies,  letters  to  the 
editor,  and  flaming  advertisements.  Suddenly  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  big  head-line  entitled  "The  Arrogance 
of  the  Feringhi.'"  There  followed  three-quarters  of  a 
column,  just  that  quantity  which  should  have  been 
supplied  by  himself,  had  he  been  at  leisure  to  write.  He 
read  rapidly  and  with  increasing  agitation,  first  the 
vernacular  and  then  the  English  translation  by  its  side. 
The  latter  was  done  with  considerable  freedom,  and  not 
without  a  lapse  here  and  there  into  Baboo  English.  The 
translator  had  been  at  pains  to  soften  the  bald  abuse  of 
the  native  language.  When  he  came  to  the  concluding 
paragraphs  he  fairly  gasped  with  dismay.    However  careful 
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the  paraphrasing  might  be  the  seditious  nature  of  the 
writino;  could  not  be  hidden.    The  article  concluded  thus — 

"  As  an  example  of  the  arrogance  of  the  men  sent  out 
to  rule  this  down-trodden  oppressed  country,  the  writer 
is  able  to  give  instances  that  have  come  to  his  certain 
knowledge.  The  first  incident  happened  recently ;  the 
second  took  place  a  few  years  ago.  It  might  have  remained 
buried  in  oblivion  if  the  chief  actor  in  it  had  not  chosen 
to  return  to  the  country  where  his  barbarity  was 
perpetrated. 

"  The  first  incident  relates  to  a  young  man,  the  worthy 
son  of  an  honoured  father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster.  By 
the  practice  of  a  noble  self-denial  this  devoted  father  was 
able  to  give  his  son  a  befitting  education.  The  youth 
was  both  willing  and  talented.  He  climbed  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  gathering  its  fruits  in  the  shape  of  well- 
merited  scholarships  until  the  summit  of  his  ambition  was 
reached.  Loaded  with  the  honours  of  passed  examina- 
tions his  ardent  wish  was  to  enter  the  legal  profession. 
Fortune  forbore  to  smile  on  his  endeavours ;  though  quali- 
fied in  every  respect  to  become  a  leading  light  at  the  bar, 
briefs  failed  to  fall  into  his  extended  and  expectant  lap. 
To  live  in  idleness  was  pain  and  grief  to  him.  Setting 
aside  his  personal  wishes,  he  applied  to  a  certain  district 
officer  for  a  humble  post  in  the  Kutcherry — a  junior 
clerkship  that  carried  with  it  a  mere  pittance. 

"  His  request  was  laid  before  the  oily  tongued  tyrant 
who  masquerades  as  the  benevolent  ruler  of  the  district. 
It  was  refused  with  contumely  and  veiled  abuse.  The 
poor  despondent  youth  was  brusquely  informed  through  a 
kindly  requesting  relative  that  the  appointment  was  not 
for  him.  On  further  kind  inquiry  by  said  relative  as  to 
what  a  willing  but  unfortunate  candidate  for  employment 
should  do,  a  brutal  message  was  sent  that  the  post  of 
waterman  in  the  house  of  the  Feringhi  was  vacant.     If  he 
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chose  to  fill  it  and  draw  water  for  the  servants  of  the 
household,  including  the  syce  and  the  still  more  degraded 
sweeper,  his  application  for  the  post  would  be  entertained. 
Needless  to  say  the  poor  youth,  who  is  of  good  caste, 
preferred  to  starve  rather  than  to  labour  for  the  pariah 
household  of  a  cursed  Feringhi. 

"  The  second  tale  is  still  more  sad ;  and  it  is  to  be 
deeply  deplored  that  necessity  forces  us  to  drag  it  out  in 
the  broad  light  of  day.  Justice  cries  out  against  its  con- 
cealment, and  we  are  obliged  to  speak.  The  perfidy  and 
wickedness  of  the  paramount  power  and  its  immoral 
myrmidons  ought  not  to  be  hidden. 

"  A  few  years  ago  a  syce  entered  the  service  of  an 
English  officer  in  a  mounted  regiment.  The  syce  was 
painstaking  and  industrious,  and  he  gave  his  master  no 
cause  to  complain.  The  Englishman  took  leave  and  went 
to  the  hills,  his  horse  and  syce  accompanying  him.  The 
season  happened  to  be  unusually  wet,  and  the  syce  was 
struck  down  with  fever.  One  day  he  felt  so  unwell  that 
he  failed  to  appear  at  the  end  of  the  ride.  His  master 
was  inconvenienced  by  the  want  of  his  services,  and  re- 
proached the  man  on  his  return  home.  The  poor  fellow 
bore  the  reproaches  in  silence,  and  attended  to  the  horse 
although  he  could  barely  stand.  On  the  following  day 
his  master  started  out  on  another  ride,  a  round  of  twelve 
miles.  He  ordered  his  syce  to  keep  in  front.  When  the 
man  flagged  and  would  have  sat  down  to  rest,  he  cracked 
the  hunting  whip  about  his  ears  in  terrifying  manner, 
shouting  that  he  would  have  no  malingering.  There 
could  be  but  one  ending  to  such  malicious  cruelty.  The 
syce  by  superhuman  efforts  reached  home ;  but  it  was  only 
to  fall  on  the  threshold  never  to  rise  again. 

"  It  was  easy  for  the  cold-blooded  murderer  to  declare 
afterwards  that  he  did  not  know  the  man  had  fever ;  that 
he  thought  he  was  'shamming  sick '  in  order  that  he  might 
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attend  the  Mohurrum ;  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
insist  on  an  effort  being  made  to  reach  shelter ;  that  it 
would  have  been  certain  death  to  lie  down  in  the  jungle 
with  niffht  coming;  on  and  no  shelter.  The  affair  was 
hushed  up ;  and  because  the  unfortunate  victim  of  his 
ferocity  lived  four  days  after  his  cruel  treatment,  his 
brutal  destroyer  escaped  Scottish  free. 

"  In  the  interests  of  humanity  a  lucky  fate  removed 
the  cursed  Feringhi  out  of  the  country  before  he  could 
add  to  his  list  of  victims.  How  is  it  that  he  has  had  the 
temerity  to  reappear  among  us  ?  Perhaps  he  has  come 
to  flaunt  in  our  faces  the  unmerited  title  which  his 
sovereign  has  seen  fit  to  bestow  upon  him.  Let  him  look 
to  himself !  A  title  is  not  a  coat  of  chain  armour,  and 
the  gods  may  yet  revenge  the  death  of  the  humble  servitor 
who  was  so  shockingly  maltreated.  Is  it  right  that  such 
people  should  live?  Are  we  to  tolerate  tyrants  and 
murderers  in  our  midst  ?  No  !  Let  the  sons  of  India  rise 
as  one  tower  of  strength  and  sweep  above  mentioned  into 
the  sea.  With  sticks  and  stones,  with  knives  and  bombs 
let  them  turn  and  rend  their  destroyers  before  they  are 
themselves  destroyed." 

Govinda's  blood  ran  cold  as  he  read  through  to  the 
last  word.  Half — a  quarter — nay,  one-tenth  of  the  stuff 
was  sufficient  to  be  the  undoing  of  the  Flaming  Torch  and 
sound  its  death  knell.  Who  could  have  written  such  a 
suicidal  article?  Was  it  the  editor  himself?  If  so  he 
must  have  fuddled  himself  with  drink  or  be  off  his  head. 
Such  bald  statements,  such  open  abuse  as  the  article  com- 
menced with,  were  not  safe  even  on  the  platform,  where 
words  were  spoken  and  not  always  recorded.  To  put  into 
cold  print  such  blatant  sedition  was  the  height  of  folly. 
He  must  see  the  editor  at  once  and  find  out  who  was  the 
culprit,  although  the  knowledge  would  not  save  either  the 
owner  or  the  editor  or  the  writer.     They  were  all  held 
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responsible  one  with  the  other.  The  thought  of  deporta- 
tion, fine  and  imprisonment  flashed  across  his  brain,  and 
in  his  own  language,  his  liver  turned  to  water.  It  was 
too  late  to  recall  the  edition.  The  same  post  that  brought 
his  copy  distributed  it  to  the  rest  of  the  subscribers  and 
the  people  who  were  favoured  with  presentation  copies. 
One  of  these  was  the  sub-collector  himself ;  another  was 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Remount  establishment. 

As  he  sat  there,  the  fat  podgy  hand  that  held  the  paper 
trembling  in  his  agitation,  Chandraswamy  entered  with  a 
note.  He  observed  the  page  that  was  spread  out  before  his 
patron,  and  smiled  with  mingled  pride  and  gratification. 

"  You  have  read  it  !  It  is  yours,  all  yours,  my 
honoured  little  father !  Every  word,  every  sentence  has 
issued  at  one  time  or  another  from  your  own  lips.  I  have 
been  but  the  basket  in  which  the  precious  fruit  has  been 
collected.  I  have  treasured  up  your  sayings  in  public  and 
in  private,  winnowing  the  grains  of  rice  from  the  husk  ; 
and  I  have  given  them,  refined  and  purified,  to  your 
admiring  readers.  The  stories  are  mine.  Your  honour 
knows  them  well.     The  first  is  my  own ;  the  second " 

"  You  idiot ! "  blazed  forth  Govinda,  at  last  finding  his 
tongue. 

The  storm  of  abuse  that  followed  was  not  fit  for  any 
ears  but  those  of  an  Asiatic.  The  satisfied  smile  of  the 
astounded  listener  was  frozen,  and  his  jaw  fell.  His  figure 
seemed  to  shrink  and  grow  smaller  under  the  blasting 
torrent  of  invective  poured  forth  by  his  infuriated  patron. 
He  continued  to  droop  till  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  which 
would  no  longer  support  him,  and  pressed  his  forehead 
upon  the  ground. 

"  Sir  !  sir  !  they  were  your  own  words,  your  own  most 
precious,  most  revered  words,"  he  whimpered,  whenever 
through  failure  of  breath  the  speech  of  the  agitator  and 
reformer  failed. 
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Govinda  seized  the  note  that  Chandraswamy  had  laid 
by  his  elbow.  He  tore  it  open  with  foreboding.  It  was 
from  Quinbury,  asking  him  to  call  on  him  at  his  earliest 
convenience. 

"  Get  up,  son  of  fifty  pigs,  and  tell  the  chauffeur  that 
I  want  the  car  as  quickly  as  possible." 

Chandraswamy  was  not  sorry  to  escape.  He  felt  like 
a  plucked  fowl,  and  well-nigh  as  sore.  Govinda  busied 
himself  with  feverish  haste,  ransacking  drawers  for  letters 
and  papers,  emptying  boxes  and  files  until  a  large  bundle 
was  accumulated. 

"  Tie  them  up  and  put  them  in  the  car,"  he  said,  when 
his  secretary  appeared  a  little  later  to  announce  that  the 
car  was  ready. 

Placing  his  cheque  book  in  his  pocket,  he  followed  the 
bundle ;  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  car  glided  away 
from  the  house  of  ill-luck  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  which  the  district  officer  was  to  be  found.  It  was  not 
until  he  had  left  the  town  well  behind  him  that  Dharma 
Govinda's  self-confidence  returned,  and  his  complexion 
assumed  its  usual  healthy  tone. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

The  shadow  that  had  fallen  upon  the  lives  of  Tim  and 
Brenda  remained.  Brenda  made  efforts  to  cast  it  aside, 
and  Tim  fought  against  its  influences.  Sonnie  alone 
maintained  his  unruffled  happiness,  and  his  foster-parents 
sought  to  shake  themselves  free  from  moodiness  by  enter- 
ing more  frequently  than  ever  into  the  child's  games. 
Tim  played  horses  with  him,  and  Brenda  read  stories  of 
brave  knights,  defeated  giants,  and  good  fairies.  Each 
morning  on  awaking  they  gazed  at  each  other  with  a 
question  in  their  eyes.  They  had  set  themselves  a  task. 
When  and  how  was  it  to  be  fulfilled  ? 

"Shall  I  go  to  Major  Cheverell  and  ask  him  to " 

Brenda's  voice  died  away  under  the  sharp  exclamation 
uttered  by  her  husband. 

The  thought  of  his  wife  laying  bare  the  secret  of  their 
lives,  even  to  a  man  of  CheverelFs  kindness  of  heart,  was 
intolerable;  and  her  suggestion  seemed  to  drive  a  knife 
into  him. 

"  I  think  I  could  do  it ;  he  is  so  full  of  compassion 
for  any  one  in  trouble,"  said  Brenda,  low-voiced  and 
humble  in  her  never-ending  contrition. 

"  I  won't  have  it !  "'■  cried  Tim  with  rough  tenderness. 

"  It  must  be  done,  Tim,"  she  replied  with  one  of  those 
little  sobbing  sighs  he  knew  of  old,  but  had  not  heard 
of  late.  The  sound  wrung  his  heart,  and  he  answered 
firmly — 
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"  She  shall  learn  the  facts  before  it  is  too  late.  The 
proper  person  to  tell  her  is  Dereham  himself." 

"He  will  refuse  to  utter  a  single  word  that  might 
incriminate  him  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman,"  she  replied 
with  conviction. 

"  At  any  rate  he  must  be  given  the  chance  of  doing 
the  right  thing,"  said  Tim,  sturdily. 

"  And  if  he  won't  do  it  ?  " 

"  Then  we  shall  feel  at  liberty  to  speak  ;  and  we  may 
say  what  we  choose." 

"  To  her  or  to  Major  Cheverell  ?  " 

"We  will  decide  that  later  on.  As  I  have  told  you 
before,  Brenda,  you  are  to  leave  it  to  me.  In  a  week's 
time  he  is  going  to  Bangalore  for  the  Christmas  festivities. 
They  are  all  going.  Between  this  and  then  I  will  make 
an  opportunity.  God  give  me  patience  to  behave  as  a 
Christian  and  a  gentleman.  At  present  I  am  in  a  most 
unchristian  mood.  My  chief  desire  is  to  shoot  the  fellow 
or  horsewhip  him." 

Brenda  lifted  her  head  and  looked  into  his  eyes. 
Then  she  smiled.  It  was  a  sad  smile,  but  it  was  full  of 
confidence. 

"  Ah !  Tim,  you  talk,  but  I  trust  you  !     I  trust  you ! " 

The  opportunity  arrived  the  very  next  day  without 
any  special  seeking.  Dereham  came  to  the  stables  just 
as  Tim  had  finished  his  morning's  work  to  ask  a  question 
about  a  supply  of  hay  to  be  sent  to  Bangalore  for  his 
horse.    When  the  information  had  been  given,  Tim  said — 

"One  moment,  sir.  My  wife  tells  me  that  you  are 
to  marry  Miss  Lawrence." 

Dereham  raised  his  head  with  a  touch  of  haughtiness 
as  he  uttered  an  interrogative  "  Yes  ?  " 

"  She  and  I  are  agreed  that — that  certain  facts  known 
to  us  three  should  be  made  known  also  to  the  lady  in 
question.     You  have  our  consent  to  inform  her." 
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Tim  spoke  quietly,  but  his  face  wore  an  expression 
which  might  be  seen  upon  it  sometimes,  when  he  was 
passing  a  death  sentence  upon  an  ill-tempered  animal 
that  was  not  only  useless,  but  a  menace  to  human  life. 
Dereham  regarded  him  with  glittering  eyes  disclosing  an 
evil  temper  not  altogether  under  control. 

"Shall  I  also  hint  at  the  paternity  of  the  child  you 
harbour  ?  "  he  asked, 

Breydon  failed  to  see  the  implication  hidden  in  the 
question.  Fortunately  he  knew  too  much.  Brenda  had 
confided  to  him  all  she  knew  and  all  she  subsequently 
suspected  anent  the  parentage  of  the  little  Adam.  He 
replied  contemptuously — 

"Please  yourself  about  that.  You  can  mention  the 
mother's  name  as  well,  Fatima  Bee,  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  house,  who  trusted  to  the  honour  of  an  English 
officer  and  was  betrayed." 

Dereham  started  and  the  colour  forsook  his  face  and 
lips.  Unconsciously  Breydon  had  administered  a  shock 
which  struck  him  dumb.  He  had  had  no  suspicion  that 
the  child  was  Fatima  Bee's  son. 

"I  shall  tell  my  wife  that  you  will  not  leave  Miss 
Lawrence  in  ignorance,"  said  Breydon  walking  away. 

For  answer  Dereham  broke  into  oaths.  "I  shall  do 
nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  managed  to  call  after  the 
retreating  form. 

Tim  stopped  and  retraced  his  steps.  "In  that  case 
she  will  be  compelled  to  see  Miss  Lawrence  herself,"  he 
replied  quietly. 

Turning  from  the  hateful  presence  of  the  man  he 
strode  away,  indignation  and  wrath  burning  within  him. 

"  IVe  failed,  Brenda,"  said  Tim,  as  he  found  himself 
alone  with  his  wife.  "  I  was  a  fool  to  expect  that  a  man 
of  that  sort  could  act  honourably.  He  refused  to  enlighten 
Miss  Lawrence." 
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"Then  I  must.  No  one  else  ought  to  be  dragged 
into  this  miserable  business,  not  even  that  good  Major 
Cheverell,"  said  Brenda.  "  Miss  Lawrence  is  kind  of 
heart ;  she  will  understand  the  sacrifice  I  am  making,  and 
will  not  humiliate  me,"  she  said;  but  even  as  she  tried 
to  comfort  herself  her  spirit  sank. 

How  difficult  it  was  to  burj  the  past  and  keep  it  out 
of  sight !  how  impossible  it  was  to  flee  from  its  associa- 
tions !  Poor  Brenda  had  thought  to  find  an  asylum  from 
the  old  trouble  in  that  remote  corner  of  the  world,  where 
her  husband  had  made  her  a  retreat  that  was  a  veritable 
little  Paradise.  The  shadow  of  the  evil,  that  she  hoped 
was  banished,  had  returned  to  darken  their  skies.  The 
sun  shone  as  brightly ;  refreshing  showers  fell,  bringing 
out  the  new  leaves  and  blossoms ;  a  new  generation  of 
birds  sang  in  the  bushes ;  a  new  generation  of  butterflies 
sported  in  the  beautiful  garden.  Surely  the  past  might 
remain  dead  and  buried  with  the  fallen  petals  of  the  roses ; 
surely  its  evil  deeds  might  be  allowed  to  lie  hidden  and 
forgotten  like  last  year's  flowers  and  leaves. 

A  day  or  two  later  Brenda  summoned  up  sufficient 
courage  to  write  to  Alauda  and  invite  her  to  tea.  An 
answer  came  promptly.  It  was  a  cold  and  formal  refusal, 
without  the  expression  of  any  excuse  or  regret  that  she 
could  not  accept  it.  Brenda  passed  the  letter  to  her 
husband  in  silence  when  he  came  in  for  his  afternoon  tea. 
He  read  it,  and  made  no  comment. 

"He  has  thought  better  of  it,  and  has  told  her 
himself,""  she  said. 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  he  replied  moodily. 

"  And  this  is  her  judgment." 

He  rose  from  his  chair  with  an  abrupt  movement,  and 
paced  up  and  down  the  garden  for  a  while.  Presently 
she  called  to  him  to  drink  his  tea  before  it  was  cold.  He 
sat  down  again  with  an  effort  of  self-control. 

u 
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"  Forget  it,"  he  said.  "  We  agreed  that  we  would  be 
all  in  all  to  each  other,  and  that  the  world  might  go  hang. 
What  does  it  matter  as  long  as  you  and  I  are  together  ? 
We  defy  the  past ;  we  defy  the  present,  and  we  snap  our 
fingers  at  society." 

He  spoke  strong,  comforting  words,  and  as  she 
listened  her  courage  returned.  It  had  been  a  rare  pleasure 
to  meet  Alauda,  to  feel  herself  in  touch  with  a  woman 
who  reminded  her  of  the  world  she  had  forfeited.  As  he 
talked  he  watched  the  refined  face  that  he  worshipped 
with  a  great  and  rare  love  until  the  pain  died  down  and 
something  of  its  wonted  calm  and  peace  returned;  but 
there  was  still  the  shadow  of  sadness,  and  no  sign  of  the 
quiet  happiness  that  he  had  seen  only  a  short  time  ago. 

It  was  his  custom  to  go  back  to  the  stables  after  tea, 
whether  he  had  any  special  duty  or  not.  That  evening  he 
determined  to  stay  with  Brenda.  He  rose  and  lighted  a 
cigar.  Taking  her  arm,  he  strolled  into  the  rosary.  The 
roses  were  laden  with  blossom,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  sweet  scent  of  a  rampant  yellow  tea-rose  that  sprawled 
strong-limbed  and  profuse  of  bloom  over  the  latticed  roof 
of  the  pergola.  The  afternoon  sun  filtered  in  splashes  of 
warm  golden  light  through  the  network  on  the  western 
side.  Petals  of  over-blown  roses  fell  noiselessly  to  the 
ground  as  the  ardent  rays  penetrated  to  their  "  tasselled "  ' 
hearts  in  a  farewell  kiss.  Hoopoes  coo'ed  as  they  hunted 
for  ants  on  the  gravel  paths  ;  mynas  chattered  vociferously 
in  the  eaves  of  the  bungalow ;  the  song  of  the  bulbuls 
and  black  robins  echoed  among  the  oleanders.  Let  the 
world  with  its  distracting  restlessness  be  forgotten.  These 
two  had  found  peace,  and  they  would  jealously  guard  their 
retreat  from  invasion.  They  had  performed  their  task. 
Their  duty  towards  their  neighbour  was  done,  and  they 
need  think  no  more  of  it. 
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Alauda,  returning  from  her  ride  with  Dereham, 
received  the  note  from  Brenda  on  dismounting.  He 
knew  the  writing,  and  guessed  Avhat  was  underlying  the 
invitation. 

"  Mrs.  Breydon  asks  me  to  go  to  tea  with  her  this 
afternoon.  You  may  call  for  me  at  her  gate  at  a  quarter 
to  five,"  she  said  as  she  glanced  through  the  page. 

Dereham  had  arranged  to  take  out  a  team  that  after- 
noon, and  Alauda  was  to  occupy  the  seat  by  his  side. 
They,  were  standing  under  the  porch  of  the  castle,  pre- 
paratory to  his  departure  to  the  Depot  for  breakfast, 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  speak,  Alauda.  It  is  an  un- 
pleasant subject ;  but,  in  justice  to  you,  I  cannot  leave 
you  altogether  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Mrs,  Breydon  is 
not  visited  by  the  ladies  of  the  station." 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "  By  her  own  wish, 
and  not  for  any  fault  on  her  side." 

"Are  you  so  sure  of  that.'^  What  do  you  know  of 
her  past  ?  " 

"  Her  past ,'' "  repeated  Alauda,  gravely. 

"  Yes  ;  and  her  relationship  to  that  so-called  foster- 
child  that  she  so  ably  mothers," 

Alauda  was  silent,  displeasure  plainly  written  on  her 
features, 

"  I  admit  that  it  is  a  most  disagreeable  task  to  open 
one  woman's  eyes  to  the  shortcomings  of  another ;  and  I 
would  not  do  it,  I  assure  you,  if  you  were  nothing  to  me. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  ask  you  as  a  favour  to  refuse 
her  invitation  and  to  drop  her." 

"  Do  you  speak  from  knowledge  .?"  she  asked. 

"Unfortunately,  from  accurate  knowledge.  The 
scandal  connected  with  her  name  occurred  in  the  station 
where  I  happened  to  be  quartered.  It  was  hushed  up ; 
but  the  woman  forfeited  her  position.  Breydon  has 
behaved  with  noble  magnanimity.      One   cannot  praise 
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him  too  much  for  rescuing  the  poor  creature  and  the 
child  that  is  dependent  upon  her.  You  will  understand 
that  this  is  a  painful  subj  ect." 

Alauda  was  only  half  convinced,  and  she  felt  a  vague 
resentment  towards  him  for  repeating  a  tale  of  the  kind. 

"  I  don't  see  why  I  am  to  sit  in  judgment  on  her  and 
condemn  her  unheard.  I  shall  accept  her  invitation.  I 
suppose  she  is  the  wife  of  the  man  whose  name  she  bears  ? "" 

"Undoubtedly  she  is.  I  think  you  fail  to  under- 
stand the  position.  She  must  be  aware  that  her  story  is 
known  to  me.  It  is  possible  that  she  has  not  heard  of 
our  engagement.  If  she  knew  of  our  relationship,  she 
would  feel  that  her  secret  was  no  longer  safe,  and  that  I 
might  at  any  moment  tell  you  the  sad  story  of  her  fall. 
Surely  it  would  be  kinder  of  you  to  let  her  alone  than  to 
pursue  the  acquaintance,  which  was  of  your  own  seeking 
and  not  hers.  Let  her  be,  in  pity  to  your  sex  ;  I  ask  it  of 
you  as  a  favour." 

He  pleaded  earnestly^  and  prevailed.  Alauda  refused 
the  invitation  ;  and  being  decisive  of  action,  she  so  worded 
her  refusal  that  there  was  no  encouragement  to  repeat  it. 
When  the  note  was  despatched  and  she  had  time  to  think 
it  over,  a  doubt  entered  her  mind  ;  she  was  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  her  action.  She  mentally  reserved  to  herself 
the  option  of  seeing  Mrs.  Breydon  again.  Why  should  she 
condemn  her,  since  the  past  was  buried  and  a  new  life 
begun  ?  Her  sense  of  justice  was  roused.  The  man, 
whoever  he  might  be,  who  had  ruined  the  woman  had 
escaped  scot-free ;  was  the  woman  never  to  be  forgiven  ? 
Was  she  to  stand  condemned  for  ever  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  ? 

Feminine  curiosity,  irrepressible  and  immortal,  stepped 
in  with  a  question  :  "  Who  was  the  man  ?  " 

She  called  to  mind  the  beautiful  boy  with  his  high- 
bred features,  his  wheaten  oriental  complexion.    A  sudden 
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suspicion  darted  through  her  brain  like  a  red-hot  needle, 
leaving  a  scorching  pain  behind  it.  She  had  met  some 
one  at  the  house  who  was  received  as  an  old  friend.  Could 
it  be  ?  No  !  Impossible !  The  husband  would  never 
tolerate  his  presence  if 

The  thought  choked  her.  The  blood  rushed  through 
her  brain,  pressing  upon  her  eyeballs  and  setting  all  her 
nerves  tingling.  The  golden  image  turned  to  clay ;  dust 
was  in  her  mouth  ;  her  teeth  were  on  edge,  and  bitterness 
was  in  her  heart. 

She  made  no  attempt  to  undo  what  was  done,  and 
Dereham's  wishes  were  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Mrs. 
Breydon  was  dropped. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

Chandraswamy  was  not  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  His 
patron  had  abused  him  in  no  hght  or  sketchy  manner. 
He  had  confidently  looked  for  praise,  and  he  had  been 
loaded  with  blame.  For  months  past  he  had  carefully 
treasured  the  various  sayings  and  opinions  that  had  been 
cautiously  expressed  by  his  patron  in  more  or  less  veiled 
language.  He  had  thought  to  flatter,  as  well  as  indulge 
in  his  own  personal  spleen,  when  he  penned  the  seditious 
diatribes  that  had  filled  Govinda  Avith  apprehension,  and 
sent  him  off  as  fast  as  the  motor-car  could  take  him  to 
Mysore. 

A  hasty  conference  with  the  editor ;  the  employment 
of  a  dozen  coolies  and  three  or  four  bullock-carts  had 
effectually  removed  all  incriminating  traces  of  the  Flaming 
Toi'ch.  When  the  police  arrived  on  the  following  day  to 
take  forcible  possession  of  the  seditious  press,  they  sealed 
the  doors  on  waste-paper  and  ink-stained  furniture.  The 
watchman  in  charge  of  the  premises  was  faithful  to  his 
orders,  and  repeatedly  declared  that  the  editor  and  his 
staff  had  left  a  fortnight  ago  for  Madras. 

Govinda  did  not  return  to  his  own  house  in  Hosur, 
but  joined  his  parents  in  Bangalore  city.  He  informed 
his  father  that  in  view  of  the  approaching  litigation,  it 
was  best  that  he  should  be  with  him.  Underlying  his 
action  were  two  motives.  One  was  to  keep  himself  out  of 
sight  of  the  district  officer,  who  had  demanded  to  see  him 
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upon  urgent  business ;  the  other  was  the  necessity  he  felt 
of  watching  his  father  and  preventing  him  from  committing 
any  act  of  violence  against  his  adversary. 

Thus  Chandraswamy  found  himself  alone  and  unem- 
ployed at  Hosur.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  be  permitted 
to  join  his  patron  in  Bangalore,  but  was  curtly  informed 
that  his  services  would  not  be  required  at  present.  He 
was  instructed  to  remain  where  he  was ;  his  salary  would 
be  paid  as  usual.  Left  in  idleness,  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  at  the  little  temple  on  the  lake,  making  fireworks  for 
the  coming  festival.  Sunrise  and  sunset  found  him  in  the 
town  emulating  his  master  in  the  delivery  of  stump 
speeches  to  any  audience  he  could  draw  round  him. 
Sometimes  he  spoke  under  the  banyan  tree  near  the 
temple.  At  others  he  selected  a  more  secluded  place 
outside  the  town,  in  the  direction  of  the  Remount  Depot. 
It  was  to  this  spot  that  the  syces  were  invited. 

He  had  been  jonied  on  the  platform  by  two  or  three 
young  men,  whose  ambition  to  become  orators  had  been 
fired  by  seeing  Chandraswamy's  success.  They  caught  the 
fever  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  speedily  fell  in  love  with  the 
sound  of  their  own  voices.  They  experienced  the  fasci- 
nation of  holding  the  attention  of  the  listening  multitude. 
It  mattered  little  to  them  what  the  substance  of  their 
oratory  was  as  long  as  it  produced  a  sensation.  There 
was  no  one  to  control  or  to  counsel  moderation ;  and  they 
had  neither  the  will  nor  the  skill  to  veil  their  sedition. 
Inflammatory  speeches,  inciting  men  to  violence  and  to 
breaches  of  the  law,  were  uttered,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, in  the  name  of  patriotism,  and  their  fulminations 
did  not  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

One  morning  the  district  officer  appeared  in  their 
midst.  He  rode  quietly  up  to  Chandraswamy,  his  well- 
mannered  horse  pushing  through  the  crowd  without  hurting 
any  one. 
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"  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  word  or  two  of  warning,"" 
said  Quinbury  quietly,  to  the  three  men  who  had  been 
addressing  the  assembly  in  turn.  "You  are  speaking  in 
the  name  of  the  congress ;  but  I  doubt  if  the  congress 
would  approve  of  your  words.  Your  language  is  ill- 
judged,  and  tends  to  create  disorder  where  the  law  would 
keep  order.  I  warn  you  all — and  particularly  you,  whom 
I  regard  as  leader  " — he  looked  at  Chandraswamy — "  that 
you  are  rendering  yourselves  liable  to  be  prosecuted  and 
imprisoned.  If  these  meetings  result  in  violence,  or  if 
open  sedition  is  preached,  the  matter  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  police,  who  will  receive  instructions  to  arrest 
the  leaders.     Be  warned  in  time,  and  be  prudent." 

He  did  not  wait  for  a  reply,  but  rode  away  as  he  had 
come.  Chandraswamy  pointed  to  his  retreating  figure. 
His  eyes  burned  with  rage,  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
denounced  the  Englishman. 

"  That  Feringhi,  who  has  dared  to  interrupt  us,  is  the 
miscreant  who  offered  me  the  post  of  waterman  on  my 
application  for  a  clerkship  in  the  Kutcherry.  That  is  a 
specimen  of  the  men  sent  out  by  an  autocratic  sovereign — 
who  has  never  seen  us,  and  whom  we  have  never  seen — to 
govern  this  down-trodden,  afflicted  country.  That  is  one 
of  the  white-faces  whose  hand  dips  deep  into  our  revenues, 
who  pays  himself  what  he  chooses  to  call  his  salary  from 
the  cash-chest  in  the  Kutcherry.  Where  does  that  money 
come  from  ?  It  is  squeezed  out  of  the  suffering,  starving 
Hindus.  It  is  ours ;  ours  by  right !  If  we  take  what  is 
ours,  a  tyrannical  Government  calls  it  robbery  and  thrusts 
us  into  prison ;  but  when  he,  the  accursed  Englishman, 
fills  his  pocket  from  the  cash -chest,  his  iniquitous  Govern- 
ment terms  it  payment  for  services.  Services,  indeed  !  Who 
wants  his  services .''     We  do  not." 

There  were  angry  murmurs  from  the  crowd,  and  two 
or  three  men  on  the  outskirts  hurled  stones  in  the  direction 
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of  the  rider.  They  fell  short  of  horse  and  man.  It  is 
possible  that  Quinbury  may  have  been  aware  of  the  act. 
He  took  no  notice  of  it,  however,  as  he  trotted  away, 
never  turning  once  to  look  back  at  the  gathering  he  had 
disturbed. 

That  afternoon  the  crowd  again  assembled  to  listen  to 
Chandraswamy  and  his  companions.  About  fifty  syces 
had  joined  from  the  Remount  Depot.  They  were  given 
an  embellished  account  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
morning.  As  Chandraswamy  concluded  his  oration,  a 
man  in  the  audience  cried  out  violently — 

"  We  are  badly  in  want  of  funds.  Why  should  we  not 
take  what  is  our  own  ?  I,  for  one,  am  ready.  Who  will 
follow  me  }  " 

Numbers  of  hands  were  lifted  in  show  of  consent,  and 
there  was  a  dangerous  stir  of  excitement  through  the 
crowd.  The  love  of  loot  is  deeply  implanted  in  the  breast 
of  the  Asiatic ;  and  it  takes  very  little  to  turn  a  quiet  law- 
abiding  native,  whether  he  be  a  Hindu  or  a  Muhammadan, 
into  a  lawless  hudmash. 

"Let  there  be  no  unnecessary  delay,"  continued  the 
speaker.  "  The  cash-chest  was  filled  only  this  morning,  so 
that  the  salaries  might  be  paid  to-morrow.  The  district 
officer  leaves  at  five  o''clock.  At  half-past  five  there  will 
be  nobody  there  but  the  watchman.  We  will  bind  him 
with  his  own  turban,  break  open  the  door,  and  carry  out 
the  chest.  The  building  must  be  fired.  There  is  nothing 
like  fire  for  covering  footsteps." 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  the  old  syce,  Runga, 
who  had  headed  the  cavalcade  of  Walers  from  the  station, 
slipped  quietly  away.  He  had  been  listening  on  the  fringe 
of  the  crowd  with  more  curiosity  in  his  face  than  sympathy. 
Some  one  asked  him  why  he  did  not  stay  and  follow  presently 
to  the  Kutcherry. 

"There  is  nothing  to  fear  with  such  a  number  of  us. 
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If  the  police  appear,  we  are  strong  enough  to  send  them 
flying." 

"  Let  the  young  follow  the  young,""  he  replied.  "  When 
an  old  horse  joins  a  young  one  in  running  away,  he  is  likely 
to  get  a  bad  fall." 

He  strolled  in  leisurely  fashion  to  the  road,  but  no  one 
troubled  to  watch  his  movements;  they  were  far  too 
excited  about  their  own.  The  assembly  broke  up  into 
groups,  and  one  or  two  individuals  followed  Runga's 
example.  The  rest  removed  their  turbans,  and  bound 
them  tightly  round  their  loins.  Branches  of  trees  were 
broken  off  to  form  staves.  Those  who  were  unable  to  find 
a  suitable  stick  or  club  furnished  themselves  with  a  store 
of  pebbles. 

The  brougham  containing  the  district  officer  was  seen 
to  pass  along  the  distant  road  carrying  him  from  the 
Kutcherry  to  the  castle.  The  Eurasian  and  native  clerks 
filed  out,  and  the  watchman  closed  the  doors  and  the 
windows.  An  unsuspecting  police-constable  was  noticed 
in  the  distance  strolling  along  the  road  on  his  round.  He 
glanced  towards  the  spot  where  the  hot-headed  youths 
were  seated  or  stood,  suspiciously  quiet  before  the  storm. 
He  concluded  that  they  were  waiting  for  the  orators  who 
were  to  address  them.  No  orders  had  been  issued  at 
present  for  the  dispersion  of  these  meetings,  so  that  duty 
did  not  call  upon  him  to  return  to  the  police-station  and 
report  upon  what  he  had  seen. 

The  sun  was  touching  the  horizon  when  Chandra- 
swamy  and  his  companions,  on  mischief  intent,  crept 
quietly  towards  the  Kutcherry.  The  building  stood  inside 
its  own  grounds ;  the  entrance  to  the  compound  was  not 
barred  by  any  gate.  The  house  was  protected  by  a 
lock  upon  the  door  and  primitive  bolts  on  the  Venetian 
shutters.  There  was  greater  space  in  front  than  behind, 
and  it  was  here  that  Chandraswamy  collected  his  followers. 
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He  had  overcome  his  last  scruple,  and  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  scheme  proposed  by  his  colleague,  preferring  to 
take  the  risk  of  leadership  rather  than  allow  himself  to  be 
superseded.  His  directions  were  given  clearly.  A  party 
of  men  were  to  seize  and  bind  the  watchman,  and  a  search 
was  to  be  made  for  the  key.  If  it  was  not  forthcoming 
at  once,  another  party  was  to  break  open  the  Venetian 
shutters  of  one  of  the  windows  and  an  entrance  forced 
that  way.  The  chest  was  to  be  carried  out  if  it  was 
movable.  No  one  seemed  to  know  exactly  whether  it 
was  attached  to  the  wall  or  whether  it  stood  on  a  stand. 

"Do  everything  quietly  and  wdthout  noise,"  was  his 
last  injunction. 

No  time  was  lost  in  executing  his  orders,  so  eager  were 
they  to  begin.  The  astounded  wa,tchman  was  attacked, 
gagged  and  bound.  The  key  was  not  to  be  found  on  his 
person,  and  this  was  their  first  check. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  clatter  of  hoofs ;  a  couple  of 
riders  dashed  through  the  gateway.  Cheverell,  mounted 
on  his  favourite  hack,  carried  a  dog-whip  with  a  long  and 
searching  lash.  Breydon,  upon  Bluebeard,  whirled  a  polo- 
stick,  which  he  had  snatched  up  in  his  haste.  Before  the 
men,  who  were  rough-handling  the  watchman,  were  aware 
of  their  presence,  Cheverell  was  up  with  them,  laying  his 
whip  to  right  and  left  upon  their  naked  flanks  with 
resounding  cracks.  Yelling  with  terror  and  pain  they 
fled  to  a  man.  Cheverell  released  the  unfortunate  watch- 
man, mounted  his  horse  again,  and  attacked  a  large  party 
of  house-breakers  who  were  trying  to  burst  open  the 
door. 

Tim  rode  straight  for  another  party  busy  at  one  of  the 
windows.  With  his  swinging  polo-stick  he  caught  the 
unprotected  limbs  a  series  of  blows  that  elicited  another 
chorus  of  yells  quickly  followed  by  flight.  Without  a 
leader  to  rally  them  they  scattered  all  ways  in  the  utmost 
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confusion,  creating  a  panic  in  those  who  had  not  yet  been 
attacked  by  whip  or  stick.  One  thought  alone  dominated 
their  brains,  to  escape  out  of  reach  of  the  stinging  lash, 
and  the  bruising  hammer-headed  weapon  that  struck  their 
staves  from  their  hands  and  set  their  "  funny-bones " 
tingling  and  aching. 

The  syces,  seeing  their  chief  appear,  were  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.  They  fled  like  scared 
rabbits  and  made  for  cover  in  the  direction  of  their  lines. 
They  feared  the  master's  eye  even  more  than  his  lash. 
Other  men  belonging  to  the  town  who  had  been  spectators 
followed  their  example.  Those  who  paused  in  doubt  had 
their  minds  made  up  for  them  by  the  sight  of  the  frantic 
Bluebeard  coming  straight  for  them  with  his  rider  whirling 
that  terrible  hammer ;  or  by  the  sound  of  the  thundering 
hoofs  of  the  Waler  carrying  a  perfect  master  in  the  art  of 
laying  on  the  thong. 

Chandraswamy  and  a  knot  of  his  warmest  supporters 
stood  their  ground,  combatting  the  panic  that  threatened 
to  demoralize  them  into  craven  fugitives.  As  Cheverell 
and  Breydon  wheeled  towards  the  group  one  of  them 
threw  a  stone.  It  hit  Bluebeard  full  in  the  face.  The 
excited  pony  reared  and  plunged  forward  with  open  mouth 
and  rattling  hoofs.  In  his  maddened  rush  he  was  even 
more  formidable  to  the  naked-limbed  Hindus  than  his 
rider.  Breydon,  fearing  an  accident  that  might  have  been 
fatal,  pulled  hard  and  brought  him  up  on  the  curb  within 
three  feet  of  Chandraswamy.  Again  he  rose,  pawing  the 
air  as  though  he  would  strike  his  enemies  to  the  ground 
with  his  iron-shod  hoofs. 

The  sight  was  too  much  for  their  courage.  They 
broke  their  ranks  and  scattered  to  right  and  left,  Cheverell 
following  one  lot  and  Tim  another.  Out  through  the 
open  gateway  went  the  orators,  Chandraswamy  leading 
with  his  long  legs.     Whack  went  the  polo-stick  as  each 
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was  overtaken,  the  blow  sending  the  unfortunate  congress- 
wallah  a  spread-eagle  on  the  ground.  One  by  one  they 
went  down  until  Chandraswamy  alone  remained.  He 
headed  for  shelter  in  the  town,  but  ere  he  could  reach 
it  the  polo-stick  had  hit  its  mark,  and  the  hero  of  the 
stump  platform  was  shot  into  the  midst  of  a  party  of 
constables  hastily  summoned  by  the  released  watchman. 
Their  surprise  was  so  great  that  they  remained  inactive 
until  it  was  too  late.  Chandraswamy  pulled  himself 
together  and  was  gone  before  they  understood  that  he  was 
the  man  they  wanted, 

Breydou  returned  to  find  the  compound  of  the  Kut- 
cherry  deserted  save  for  Cheverell,  who  was  leisurely 
twisting  up  the  long  lash  of  his  whip.  They  jogged 
homewards,  Bluebeard  champing  his  bit  with  disappoint- 
ment that  the  fun  was  so  soon  over.  It  was  a  long  time 
since  he  had  had  such  a  scamper,  and  he  had  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  scurry  while  it  lasted.  Wheels  and  level 
roads  were  not  to  his  mind.  It  had  been  pure  joy  to  see 
the  stick  whirling  about  him  and  to  respond  to  the  touch 
of  the  heel. 

"  How  many  of  our  men  were  in  it  ?  "  asked  Cheverell. 

"  Some  of  our  best ;  I  don't  know  how  many." 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  It  would  be  awkward  to  lose 
them  just  now." 

"  I  took  care  not  to  look  in  their  direction,  and  if  you 
did  not  recognize  any  of  them  we  can  let  the  matter  pass. 
After  all,  they  were  only  looking  on.  The  men  who  were 
abusing  the  watchman  belonged  to  the  town." 

"  You  had  better  warn  them  not  to  mix  themselves  up 
with  these  political  reformers,"  said  Cheverell. 

"  ril  give  them  a  good  lecture  to-morrow,  and  tell  them 
that  you'll  sack  the  whole  lot  if  they  attend  any  of  these 
seditious  meetings.  The  old  men  will  take  care  that  the 
young  ones  don't  compromise  them  for  the  future." 
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"  Where  were  you  when  Runga  gave  the  alarm  ? " 
"  At  the  bungalow.     I  had  just  promised  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  with  my  wife  in  the  garden  because 
she  seemed  a  little  bit  low-spirited,  when  the  old  man 
called  me  away." 

And  thus  ended  Tim's  little  holiday. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

Chrisi'mas  was  over,  and  January  with  its  brilliant  sun- 
shine and  occasional  light  shower  was  ushered  in.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Quinbury  with  Alauda  were  guests  of  the 
Resident.  Vida  had  joined  her  mother  at  the  Cubbon 
Hotel.  Dereham  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  one  of  the 
bungalows  of  the  West  End  Hotel  with  some  other  men 
interested  in  the  approaching  races.  His  relationship  to 
Alauda  was  known,  and  he  was  at  the  Residency  as  often 
as  possible.  Assington,  with  ten  days'  leave,  had  pitched 
his  tent  in  the  large  shady  grounds  of  the  Cubbon  Hotel. 
Cheverell  made  one  of  the  party  at  the  Residency  when  he 
Avas  in  Bangalore.  His  room  w^as  kept  ready  for  him  to 
occupy  as  he  found  convenient. 

The  Maharajah  was  established  at  the  palace  with  his 
suite.  Invitations  for  various  social  functions  there  as 
well  as  at  the  Residency,  and  at  the  various  regimental 
messes,  had  been  issued.  The  days  and  nights  were  well 
filled  with  engagements,  and  the  season  promised  to  be 
gay.  Just  now  the  races  formed  the  most  important 
event;  and  the  different  merits  of  the  horses  entered  were 
much  discussed.  There  were  two  that  attracted  attention. 
One  was  the  Saint,  owned  by  Dereham ;  the  other  was 
jSzoadeshi,  the  property  of  Dharma  Govinda. 

The  knowing  ones  declared  that  the  Saint  could  carry 
all  before  him  if  he  chose ;  but  the  question  was,  would 
he  choose  ?     He  might  turn  sulky  and  refuse  to  start ;  or 
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he  might  consent  to  start  and  then  leave  the  course  in  a 
fit  of  contrariness.  If  he  made  a  mess  of  it,  Swadeshi  had 
an  excellent  chance  of  bearing  away  the  Maharajah's  cup. 
The  natives  without  exception  were  backing  Swadeshi,  on 
account  of  the  lucky  mark  he  bore.  The  owner  was 
congratulated  on  all  sides  as  though  he  had  already  won 
the  race,  so  great  was  the  faith  in  the  mark  of  good 
fortune.  He  listened  with  his  usual  smile ;  but,  remem- 
bering the  pronouncement  of  the  soothsayer,  the  smile  hid 
many  qualms.  His  one  desire  was  to  be  freed  from  the 
spell  that  was  laid  upon  him  and  his  house.  The  issue  of 
the  race  had  lost  all  its  interest  for  him. 

"  Of  course  you  are  putting  a  large  sum  of  money  on 
Szoadeshi  yourself,"  said  one  of  Govinda's  friends,  as  they 
stood  upon  the  racecourse  one  morning  watching  the 
movements  of  the  different  horses. 

"  I  do  not  care  to  bet  much.  Money  is  no  object  to 
me.     It  is  the  honour  I  seek,"  replied  Govinda,  loftily. 

"Major  Adam-u-din  has  entered  a  good  horse," 
remarked  another  Hindu,  the  proprietor  of  a  large  retail 
business  in  the  station. 

"  Bah  !  it  will  do  nothing  ! "  replied  Govinda,  con- 
temptuously. 

"  Who  rides  for  him  ?  " 

"  He  rides  for  himself" 

"  As  also  does  the  Englishman,  Dereham." 

At  this  moment  Cassim,  the  syce,  led  Swadeshi  slowly 
past  the  group. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  Govinda. 

"  The  trainer  has  ordered  me  to  take  the  horse  to  the 
stables,  excellency,"  he  answered. 

Govinda  joined  him,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
hearing  he  said  significantly — 

"  The  Saint  still  runs." 

"By  the  will  of  Allah,  sir.     He  is   closely  watched. 
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At  night  the  doors  are  locked ;  by  day  a  man  sits  on  the 
threshold  always  awake.  The  last  time  I  spoke  with  him 
the  trainer  caught  me  there.  He  knew  me  and  raised  his 
whip  calling  me  a  dog  and  a  pig.  The  way  of  sugarcane 
is  no  good.     I  must  contrive  some  other  means." 

There  was  silence  as  the  two  men  walked  side  by  side. 
Swadeshi  pricked  up  his  ears  and  lifted  his  head  at  the 
noise  of  approaching  hoofs.  Dereham,  mounted  on  the 
Saint,  rode  by  at  a  hand  gallop.  The  Saiiit  was  in  a  bad 
temper,  and  was  guided  with  difficulty  by  his  rider.  Some 
insane  impulse  led  the  horse  to  dash  right  or  left  without 
any  apparent  reason.  There  was  no  hedge  to  confine  the 
traveller  to  the  limits  of  the  metalled  road,  and  it  was  a 
simple  matter  to  pass  to  the  rocky  uneven  ground,  where 
the  thorn-bushes,  white-ant  heaps  and  boulders  made  it 
perilous  going  for  man  and  beast. 

Govinda  gazed  after  horse  and  rider  with  a  curious 
hope  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  Would  the  Saint 
run  away  and  plunge  recklessly  across  that  treacherous 
stone-set  ground  ?  If  once  he  gained  the  mastery  over 
his  rider  nothing  could  stop  him  from  bolting.  And  then 
more  than  one  thing  might  happen  which  would  bring 
about  the  end  recommended  by  the  soothsayer.  A  plunge 
into  a  bed  of  prickly  pear;  a  broken  leg  over  a  hidden 
boulder;  a  fall  over  a  white  ant^s  nest  and  a  dislocated 
neck  would  save  much  trouble. 

Dereham  was  too  good  a  rider  to  allow  the  animal 
to  get  out  of  hand.  The  Saiiit  was  subdued  to  orderly 
behaviour  and  brought  back  completely  mastered. 

"  Is  there  need  of  haste,  sir  ? "  asked  Cassim. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"There  will  be  no  watching  when  the  race  is  over. 
The  syces  have  their  bets  like  their  masters.  After  the 
race  there  will  be  much  drinking." 

He  looked  at  his  employer.     It  was  not  necessary  to 
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explain  further.  Govinda  comprehended  what  was  meant, 
that  this  would  be  the  opportunity  to  put  the  design  into 
execution,  if  he  could  wait  till  then.  The  case  was  to 
come  on  a  couple  of  days  after  the  races.  The  deed  must 
be  accomplished  before  that  date. 

"  If  it  can  be  done  on  the  night  of  the  last  day,  I  shall 
be  content ;  and  the  money — a  hundred  rupees — shall  be 
paid  the  next  morning  without  fail.  There  must  be  no 
talk  with  the  other  syces." 

Cassim  grunted  an  inarticulate  assent  to  the  warning. 

"Be  careful  also  of  yourself,"  continued  Govinda. 
"Since  the  story  of  your  brother's  death  was  printed  in 
the  Flaming  Torch^  there  have  been  many  inquiries  as  to 
the  person  who  told  it.  Chandraswamy  was  wrong  to 
put  it  in  the  paper.  It  will  be  as  well  for  you  to  leave 
Bangalore  and  return  to  your  home  in  Hyderabad,  where 
you  can  remain  hidden  till  the  anger  of  the  Englishman 
has  died  down.  Chandraswamy,  since  his  escape  from  the 
police  at  Hosur,  has  gone  there  to  stay  for  a  time." 

"  Your  honour  believes  that  he  is  in  Hyderabad ;  but 
it  is  said  in  the  bazaar  that  he  is  here  in  the  pettah. 
Your  excellency  knows  more  perhaps  than  the  chattering 
idlers  of  the  bazaar." 

Govinda  was  disturbed  by  the  news ;  but  he  took  care 
not  to  show  it.  He  had  given  Chandraswamy  money  and 
had  urged  him  to  go  away  for  a  time.  After  the  raid  on 
the  Kutcherry  it  was  possible  that  he  might  be  arrested 
on  that  account.  Once  in  the  hands  of  the  police  there 
was  no  telling  what  revelations  might  be  made. 

Govinda  bade  the  syce  proceed  with  the  horse  whilst 
he  turned  back  towards  the  racecourse,  where  he  had  left 
his  car.  On  the  way  he  met  the  Saint,  also  being  led 
to  his  stables.  He  stopped  and  put  a  question  or  two  to 
the  syce ;  but  the  man  was  short  in  his  answers,  and 
apparently  in  haste  to  be  moving  on.     Govinda  found  his 
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car,  and  as  he  was  getting  into  it  one  of  the  Residency 
carriages  passed.  In  it  were  seated  Quinbury  and  Cheverell. 
The  district  officer  glanced  at  the  Hindu  and  saluted  him 
courteously,  as  was  his  wont. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  fellow  turn  up  again.  I  want 
to  keep  my  eye  upon  him,"  he  remarked. 

"  Have  you  any  proof  that  he  was  the  real  owner  of 
the  Flaming  Torch  f  "  asked  his  companion. 

"  Not  sufficient  for  us  to  act  upon.  He  was  too  clever 
and  too  quick  for  us  with  that  motor-car  of  his.  By  the 
time  the  police  were  on  the  spot  everything  that  could 
incriminate  the  editor  and  owner  was  gone.  The  man  I 
should  like  to  see  in  custody  is  Chandraswamy,  the 
secretary.     He  could  tell  us  a  great  deal  if  he  chose."" 

"  Why  hasn't  he  been  arrested  over  the  raid  business  ? " 
asked  Cheverell. 

"  We  are  anxious  not  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
posing  as  a  martyr  in  the  eyes  of  his  compatriots,"  replied 
Quinbury. 

"They  deserve  to  be  punished  for  publishing  such 
libellous  stuff  as  that  story  about  Dereham.  The  mis- 
chievous part  of  it  is  that  it  is  founded  on  a  grain  of 
truth.  Dereham  was  fresh  out  from  England,  and  he  made 
a  mistake ;  he  was  convinced  that  the  man  was  shamming. 
He  may  be  impatient  at  times,  but  all  the  same  he  is  a 
good  and  considerate  master  in  his  treatment  of  the 
servants  he  has  with  him  here.  What  foundation  was 
there  for  the  other  story  ?  " 

"  None,  unless  the  writer  took  it  from  the  fact  that  an 
application  was  made  to  me  by  Govinda  himself  on  behalf 
of  a  relative.  No  name  was  mentioned.  In  the  course  of  a 
conversation  on  other  matters  he  hinted  that  this  relation 
would  like  to  have  a  post  in  the  Kutcherry.  It  was  already 
filled  up.  I  suspect  that  the  candidate  was  this  Chandra- 
swamy himself.     I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  having  made 
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some  general  remarks  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a  pity  the 
educated  youth  of  the  present  day  did  not  stick  to  their 
fathers'  trades  and  occupations.  I  gave  as  an  instance 
my  waterman,  who  had  brought  up  his  son  to  consider 
himself  superior  to  his  father's  calling.  The  old  man  was 
already  failing,  and  there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  contradict  these  garbled  state- 
ments. They  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  bald 
unvarnished  lies." 

"  For  crass  credulity  give  me  the  Asiatic,"  said 
Cheverell ;  "  and,  by  George  !  what  cowards  these  political 
agitators  are ;  you  should  have  seen  them  run  the  other 
day  when  Breydon  and  I  dispersed  the  would-be  raiders  ! 
The  whip  and  the  polo-stick  were  quite  sufficient." 

"Those  were  the  best  weapons  that  you  could  have 
used.  Powder  and  shot  and  cold  steel  against  naked  and 
unarmed  men  would  not  do,"  said  Quinbury. 

"  Yet  the  idiots  meant  mischief  that  day.  They  would 
have  robbed  the  cash-chest,  murdered  the  watchman  if  he 
had  resisted,  and  have  set  fire  to  the  building.  What  is 
to  be  done  with  such  people  ?  " 

"  Get  rid  of  the  agitators,  if  possible.  The  disaffection 
in  Hosur  is  all  the  result  of  that  conceited  gas-bag,  Dharma 
Govinda,  with  his  meetings  and  his  Flaming  Torch. 
Chandraswamy  and  his  companions  are  his  dupes.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  Govinda  himself  is  the  tool  of 
others,  who  have  a  deeper  purpose,  and  who  keep  them- 
selves out  of  sight,  I  hope  both  Govinda  and  his  secretary 
will  be  more  careful  in  the  future.  I  should  be  sorry  if  it 
became  necessary  to  arrest  either." 

The  day  before  the  race  for  the  cup  took  place  the 
Maharajah  gave  a  large  party  at  the  old  Fort.  A  number 
of  invitations  were  issued,  and  the  guests  included  all  the 
leading  native  gentlemen  of  Bangalore. 

It  was  one  of  those  gatherings  where  the  people  broke 
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up  into  parties.  The  natives  were  not  known  to  the 
Europeans,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  officials  who  had 
been  brought  into  contact  over  business  in  the  Government 
offices.  The  natives  were  even  more  exclusive  than  the 
English,  and  separated  themselves  into  distinct  groups 
according  to  caste  or  race.  The  Muhammadan  merchants 
held  aloof  from  the  Hindus ;  the  Brahmin  clerks  in  the 
Government  offices  drew  away  from  the  Hindu  officials,  and 
all  alike  avoided  the  men  who  had  embraced  Christianity. 

The  old  fort,  that  once  figured  conspicuously  in  Mysore 
history,  has  been  partly  dismantled  and  some  of  its  fortifi- 
cations pulled  down.  Portions  of  the  walls  remain.  They 
are  wide  earthworks  encased  with  brick  and  stone.  A 
pathway  runs  along  the  top,  where  once  the  guns  were 
mounted.  The  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  is  considerable, 
and  contains  several  buildings,  chief  of  which  is  the  old 
palace.  Here  Tippu  Sultan  occasionally  resided.  It  is 
no  longer  a  royal  residence,  a  new  palace  having  been  built 
nearer  to  the  English  station. 

The  Maharajah  was  using  the  durbar-hall  on  this 
occasion  for  the  reception  of  his  guests. 

A  stream  of  carriages,  with  here  and  there  a  motor- 
car, passed  continuously  down  the  petteh  road,  carrying 
English  ladies  in  their  smartest  dresses  and  men  in 
their  frock-coats  and  top  hats.  Natives  in  velvet  and 
satin  rolled  by,  their  victorias  drawn  by  showy  Arabs. 
The  Maharajah  and  his  suite  occupied  a  couple  of  large 
cars  that  overtook  the  Residency  party  in  the  slower- 
moving  carriages, 

Alauda  felt  her  pulse  quicken  as  she  caught  sight  of 
the  single  occupant  of  a  car  closely  following  the  Maha- 
rajah. It  was  Major  Adam-u-din.  He  touched  his  fore- 
head with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  in  grave  salutation, 
and  she  returned  the  greeting  with  a  bow  and  an  uncon- 
scious smile  of  gladness,     The  cars  swept  by  and  were 
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soon  out  of  sight,  and  she  had  time  to  think  of  what  she 
had  done.  She  was  thankful  that  Dereham  was  not  by 
her  side.  He  was  detained  by  matters  connected  with 
racing.  Her  companions  were  new  acquaintances,  who 
were  staying  at  the  Residency,  like  herself. 

"  Who  was  that  handsome  man  who  saluted  you  ?  " 
asked  one. 

"Major  Adam-u-din  of  the  Sillidar  Horse." 
"You  must  introduce  me  when  we  get  there.     How 
did  you  come  to  know  him  ?  " 

"He  was  in  camp  near  the  Remount  Depot.  We 
were  invited  to  see  a  gymkhana  held  for  his  men,  and  he 
entertained  us  at  his  mess." 

"  How  delightful !  He  isn't  black,  like  most  of  the 
natives  here," 

"  He  is  of  a  different  race,"  explained  Alauda ;  "  he  is 
a  Muhammadan,  and  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  troops." 

"  All  the  same  I  suppose  he  is  a  heathen,  like  the  rest 
of  them,  only  he  happens  to  be  fairer  of  complexion." 

"The  Muhammadans  are  not  heathen,"  said  Alauda, 
trying  out  of  common  politeness  not  to  smile. 

"  What  are  they  then  ?     They  are  not  Christians." 
"So  they  must  be  heathen,  you  think.     You  must 
look  into   their   sacred   book,  the  Koran,  and  you   will 
almost  believe,  in  its  historical  part,  that  you  are  reading 
a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament." 

"  The  Koran !  Oh,  of  course  I've  heard  of  it,"  said 
Alauda's  companion.  "  That's  the  book  that  gives  them 
permission  to  marry  any  number  of  wives.  Now,  I  wonder 
how  many  wives  that  handsome  major  has  got !  A  dozen, 
m  sure. 
Alauda  was  silent ;  the  flippancy  of  the  speaker  jarred, 
and  she  was  thankful  when  the  conversation  turned  into 
another  channel.  She  had  not  seen  Adam-u-din  since 
they  parted  at  Major  Cheverell's  house,  when  she  had 
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learned  for  the  first  time  of  his  approaching  marriage. 
Had  it  taken  place  ?  Then  her  thoughts  flew  to  Brenda 
and  the  child.  The  colour  mounted  to  her  cheek.  It  was 
as  though  she  had  suddenly  felt  the  sting  of  a  lash  laid 
without  warning  upon  her  sensitive  skin.  At  the  pain  she 
rose  in  rebellion,  her  perception  strangely  quickened  now 
that  she  was  once  more  about  to  meet  Adam-u-din.  She 
had  seen  him  with  Brenda ;  there  was  nothing  in  their 
attitude  that  suggested  intrigue  and  shame.  The  credence 
she  had  so  readily  given  to  the  story  was  unworthy  of  her. 
Dereham  might  be  mistaken  for  all  his  positive  assertions. 
She  felt  absolutely  guilty  concerning  her  behaviour  in 
sending  that  chilling  repellant  little  note  in  answer  to  the 
friendly  invitation.     Where  was  her  old  independence  ? 

There  was  a  time  not  so  very  long  ago  when,  in  the 
face  of  an  accusation  of  that  kind,  she  would  have  boldly 
gone  to  the  fountain  head,  and  would  have  asked  for  the 
other  side  of  the  story.  It  was  not  her  custom  to  condemn 
any  one  unheard,  least  of  all  a  woman. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

The  carriage  drew  up  in  front  of  the  durbar-hall. 
Quinbury  and  his  wife  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
rest  of  the  house  party  before  being  presented.  The 
Resident  had  already  been  received  and  given  a  seat  on 
the  dais  by  the  side  of  the  Maharajah. 

The  large  deep  verandah  was  carpeted  with  scarlet 
cloth.  A  guard  of  honour,  composed  of  the  royal  troops, 
lined  the  steps  and  formed  an  imposing  sight  in  their 
glittering  uniforms.  The  lances  which  Alauda  had  seen 
so  skilfully  used  in  the  tent-pegging  competition  were  held 
at  rest,  the  small  red  pennons  hanging  limply  from  the 
polished  steel  heads. 

The  Maharajah,  resplendent  in  velvet  and  jewels,  rose 
to  receive  his  guests.  Calm  and  immobile  in  his  dignity 
he  shook  hands  with  each  in  turn  as  his  or  her  name  was 
announced.  The  presentation  over,  the  company  was  at 
liberty  to  remain  in  the  hall  or  to  wander  about  on  the 
smooth  turf  outside  the  palace. 

Alauda,  accustomed  to  the  close  attendance  of  Dereham, 
missed  his  presence.  After  speaking  to  several  people  she 
found  herself  unattached  to  any  particular  companion. 
Glancing  about  her  she  was  greeted  by  Vida,  at  whose 
elbow  stood  Assington. 

"Here  is  our  friend.  Major  Adam-u-din,  who  so  kindly 
entertained  us  at  his  camp,"  she  said.     "  He  has  promised 
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to  tell  us  all  about   the  fort.     I  am   sure  you  will  be 
interested." 

She  hesitated  with  a  curious  aloofness;  then  melted 
suddenly  before  inclination. 

"  May  I  listen  ?  "  she  asked,  lifting  her  eyes  to  the  man 
as  he  stood  silent,  ready  to  go  or  stay  at  her  bidding. 

His  answer  was  in  his  eyes.  He  moved  forward  through 
the  rapidly  increasing  crowd,  Alauda  walking  by  his  side, 
Vida  and  Assington  following. 

"First  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  buildings  outside. 
When  the  guests  have  been  presented,  the  Maharajah  will 
leave  the  dais  and  go  to  the  refreshment  tents  Avith  the 
Resident.  Then  we  shall  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  durbar-hall. 

They  strolled  among  the  various  erections  near  the 
palace,  and  Shah  Adam-u-din,  accepting  the  ?-ole  of  guide, 
pointed  out  the  mosque,  the  temple,  the  old  barracks,  and 
other  points  of  interest.  He  described  how  the  final  attack 
of  the  British  army  was  made  from  the  direction  of  the 
quarter  in  which  the  Lai  Bagh  now  stood ;  and  he  showed 
them  a  splintered  pillar  and  a  broken  frieze  where  the  shot 
from  the  besiegers'  cannon  had  struck. 

Vida  and  Assington  listened  with  a  divided  attention  ; 
but  Alauda  gave  her  whole  mind  to  the  tales  he  had  to  tell. 

"  Some  of  my  ancestors  must  have  heard  the  crash  of 
those  cannon  balls,"  he  said  dreamily,  his  thoughts  going 
far  back  into  the  past.  "  The  thunder  of  that  cannon  was 
part  of  the  knell  of  Tippu's  reign.  Judged  by  his  compeers, 
many  historians  agree  that  he  was  a  fine  ruler  and  a 
notable  man.  It  was  an  honour  to  serve  under  his  banner, 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  descended  from  one  of  his  generals ; 
but  I  have  told  you  all  this  before.  Miss  Lawrence,"  he 
concluded,  apologetically. 

She  smiled  as  she  replied,  "You  have  your  share  of 
pride  of  race  " 
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"  It  governs  all  our  actions,"  he  answered,  his  eyes 
dwelling  upon  her  with  a  strange  expression  of  fatalism 
and  resignation. 

They  moved  towards  the  palace  with  the  intention  of 
re-entering  it  by  the  equally  large  verandah  that  sheltered 
the  rooms  at  the  back.  Groups  of  natives  stood  about. 
Some  of  them  were  the  servants  employed  in  the  refresh- 
ment tents ;  others  were  the  dependents  of  the  native 
guests  of  the  Maharajah ;  a  few  had  come  in  uninvited 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  If  asked  why  they  were 
there,  they  had  a  ready  excuse  in  the  statement  that 
they  were  relatives  of  the  people  who  still  lived  in  the 
fort. 

As  the  little  party  stepped  inside  the  verandah  their 
progress  was  barred  by  a  group  of  young  Hindus,  who  were 
talking  together  in  excited  tones. 

"  Make  way,  please,  for  the  ladies,"  said  Adam-u-din, 
politely  in  English,  as  he  might  have  spoken  in  an  English 
crowd. 

"  Make  way  yourselves,"  was  the  rude  reply.  "  We 
have  as  much  right  to  be  here  as  you  and  the  pale-faced 
women  have." 

Major  Adam-u-din's  eyes  flashed  angrily,  but  he 
remained  quiet  under  the  insult.  Pushing  gently  but 
firmly  the  most  obstructive  of  them  aside,  he  obtained 
sufficient  room  for  his  three  companions  to  slip  by.  There 
were  angry  murmurs;  and  Alauda,  glancing  behind  her, 
noted  that  they  were  talking  together  and  looking  at 
her.  She  was  glad  to  find  herself  in  the  carpeted  hall, 
which  was  nearly  empty.  The  Maharajah  had  left,  and 
his  guard  was  no  longer  on  duty.  The  gay  company  had 
followed,  on  tea  and  ices  intent,  and  only  two  or  three 
people  lingered.  They  also  were  bending  their  steps  in 
the  direction  of  the  hospitable  tents. 

"What  is  that  large  bracket  or  shelf?"  asked  Alauda, 
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looking  up  at  a  curious  kind  of  gallery  that  jutted  out 
from  the  centre  of  the  wall  into  the  hall. 

"  It  is  a  dais  erected  by  the  order  of  Tippu,  You  see 
that  it  is  surrounded  by  a  latticed  gallery.  Behind  that 
lattice  the  ladies  of  the  harem  were  permitted  to  assemble 
and  watch  the  proceedings  below." 

"  Come  and  have  some  tea,  Alauda,"  said  Vida,  who 
had  had  quite  enough  history  for  the  present. 

"  Just  a  minute  or  two  longer.  I  want  to  hear  about 
the  hall."  She  turned  to  Adam-u-din.  "  What  sort  of 
things  took  place  here  ?  " 

"  The  prince  received  his  chiefs  and  nobles,  and  listened 
to  the  requests  they  had  to  make.  He  also  heard  their 
disputes  and  arbitrated,  his  decision  being  final.  There 
was  no  appeal  in  those  days,"  he  concluded,  with  a  smile. 

"  When  did  he  use  the  gallery  ?  " 

"Whenever  he  saw  the  sentence  carried  out.  His 
punishments  were  severe  in  the  case  of  treachery,  disloyalty, 
or  even  unmannerly  behaviour.  Seated  up  there  he  was 
out  of  reach  of  the  assassin's  sword  and  the  fanatic's 
dagger.  Do  you  think  that  any  Hindu  would  have  dared 
to  speak  to  one  of  his  officers  as  that  man  addressed  me 
just  now  ?  He  is  the  political  reformer  whom  you  saw 
talking  to  my  men  in  camp.  Tippu  Sultan  would  have 
made  short  work  of  him  and  all  his  followers." 

He  led  her  up  the  stairs  to  the  screened  gallery,  and 
they  stepped  out  upon  the  dais. 

"  Can  you  imagine  the  great  man  dealing  out  reward 
and  punishment  as  he  sat  there  ?  The  rewards  were  in  the 
shape  of  gifts  and  honours." 

He  pointed  to  the  centre  of  the  platform,  where, 
pillowed  among  silk  cushions,  Tippu  the  Tiger  had  once 
reposed  in  security — soft-eyed  women  his  guardians  above ; 
devoted  Moslems  his  guardians  below. 

"  And  what  were  the  punishments  ?  " 
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"  The  traitor  was  brought  into  the  hall  with  his 
witnesses.  The  story  of  his  offence  was  told  and  he  was 
given  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  prince  himself 
in  his  own  defence.  If  he  was  unable  to  convince  him  of 
his  innocence,  Tippu  made  a  sign,  and  an  elephant  appeared 
behind  the  man.  The  jailer  slipped  away,  closing  the  hall 
doors  so  that  there  was  no  escape.  Only  the  elephant 
with  its  mahout  and  the  criminal  remained.  The  mahout 
looked  to  his  monarch.  At  a  signal  the  elephant  trum- 
peted and  then  began  a  strange  game.  The  miserable 
wretch  ran  hither  and  thither  like  a  mouse  in  a  cage. 
The  clever  beast  was  well  taught.  It  followed  him  con- 
tinually, treading  the  hall  with  its  great  feet  uplifted, 
each  step  coming  nearer  to  the  mark.  In  vain  the  con- 
demned man  turned  and  twisted  and  flew  from  side  to 
side  shrieking  for  mercy.  There  was  no  escape.  When 
the  prince  was  tired  of  the  spectacle  he  signed  to  the 
mahout  to  finish.  A  terrible  scream  rang  out ;  the  Hindu 
was  struck  down  by  the  foot  of  the  elephant,  and  the  life 
was  trodden  out  of  him.  That  fellow  who  spoke  imperti- 
nently to  us  just  now  would  have  given  fine  sport.  His 
legs  are  long  and  while  his  strength  lasted  he  would  have 
been  a  good  match  for  the  elephant." 

The  eastern  blood  revealed  itself  unconsciously  as 
Adam-u-din  spoke.  He  could  neither  forget  nor  forgive 
the  insult  that  he  had  received  from  one  of  the  conquered 
race,  and  his  anger  and  hate  burned  within  him. 

"  You  would  not  really  wish  to  see  so  cruel  a  sight," 
said  Alauda,  in  a  low  voice. 

Her  words  roused  him  out  of  his  dream  of  revenge. 
He  remembered  who  his  listener  was. 

"  Of  course,  not !  Forgive  me  for  seeming  so  murderous. 
I  was  living  in  the  past.  In  those  days  men  were  judged 
by  a  different  standard,  and  there  was  no  western 
teaching." 
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They  stood  for  a  time  in  silence.  Shah  Adam-u-din 
was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  Since  we  last  met,  I  have  learned  that  you  have 
engaged  yourself  to  be  married,  as  you  say  in  England. 
I  hope  you  will  be  happy.  May  I  ask  when  the  wedding 
will  be.?" 

"  In  February ;  and  yours,  Major  Adam-u-din  ?  " 

"  It  is  also  in  February." 

Again  the  conversation  dropped.  The  durbar-hall 
was  curiously  silent.  The  galleries  that  had  once  echoed 
to  the  laughter  of  Tippu's  harem  were  ghostly  in  their 
stillness ;  and  the  roof  that  had  been  filled  with  the 
shrieks  of  his  victims,  who  made  sport  for  the  dark-eyed 
beauties  behind  the  lattice,  was  silent  save  for  the 
chirruping  of  the  sparrows.  Outside  could  be  heard  the 
strains  of  a  band  and  the  hum  of  the  gay  company. 

"  You  would  like  some  tea  ? "  he  said. 

"  I  am  in  no  hurry." 

She  moved  slowly  away  from  the  tyrant's  platform, 
with  a  sense  of  being  fettered  and  bound.  Her  wings 
had  indeed  been  clipped.  The  Adam-u-din  and  Alauda 
of  two  months  ago  were  gone.  In  their  places  were  two 
conventional  puppets  with  deadened  hearts,  who  talked 
of  tea ! 

"  Did  you  see  anything  more  of  Mrs.  Breydon  after  I 
left  ? "  he  asked. 

She  glanced  at  him.  There  was  no  embarrassment  in 
his  manner  as  he  mentioned  her  name. 

"  Not  much  ;  in  fact,  nothing  after  I  became  engaged 
to  Sir  David ;  he  claimed  all  my  time." 

"  You  have  not  heard  that  the  little  boy  is  very  ill  ?  " 

"  No  !     Is  he  ?     I  am  sorry  !  " 

"  It  is  appendicitis.  I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Breydon 
this  morning.  There  has  been  an  operation ;  but  perito- 
nitis has  set  in  and  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  much  hope." 
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"  Oh,  poor  little  boy  !  how  sad  ! " 

"  And  poor  Mrs.  Breydon  !  She  is  very  much  attached 
to  the  child.  She  has  had  charge  of  the  little  fellow  ever 
since  he  was  born.  Except  that  it  is  a  sorrow  to  her,  I  should 
not  regret  his  death.     His  future  would  be  a  difficulty." 

"  Why  ? "  she  asked  with  a  curiosity  she  could  not 
repress. 

"Because  of  the  mixture  of  the  races.  If  justice  is 
to  be  done,  he  should  be  brought  up  as  I  was  brought  up 
— that  is  to  say,  as  a  Moslem.  His  mother  belonged  to  a 
good  family.  She  was  educated  beyond  the  limit  that 
was  usual  with  Muhammadan  girls.  She  was  also  allowed 
a  certain  amount  of  liberty  without  actually  breaking  her 
gosha.  She  was  veiled  and  chaperoned,  as  you  call  it,  and 
was  permitted  to  drive  out  and  go  about  in  public  places. 
The  experiment  proved  a  failure.  She  died  after  giving 
birth  to  her  son.  Her  fate  was  terrible.  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  shock  you  if  I  tell  you  what  it  was," 

"  What  was  it .? " 

"  The  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child  her  grandfather 
forced  his  way  into  her  room  and  beat  her  severely." 

"  How  dreadful !  How  shocking !  And  she  was  Sonnie's 
mother ! " 

"He  could  not  forgive  her  for  the  shame  she  had 
brought  upon  the  family  in  meeting  the  English  officer. 
It  appeared  that,  taking  advantage  of  her  liberty,  she 
sought  the  man  out  herself.  She  did  not  understand  that 
it  was  wrong.  Her  grandfather  demanded  his  name  ;  but 
she  refused  to  tell.  He  was  so  transported  with  rage  that 
he  ill-treated  her  in  that  manner.  She  kept  her  secret 
and  died  a  few  days  later.  The  child  was  sent  to  the 
sweepers'  godown.  I  heard  of  it  and  rescued  it.  Mrs. 
Breydon  offered  to  take  the  boy,  and  she  has  been  a 
mother  to  him  ever  since.     He  was  named  Adam  after  me." 

Alauda's  mind  was  in  a  tumult.     This  then  was  the 
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story.  What  had  Dereham  meant  by  telling  her  such  a 
tale  ?  He  must  have  been  grossly  misinformed.  How 
cruelly  people  gossiped  away  the  reputation  of  a  good 
woman !  And  she  had  believed  it  all  and  shaped  her 
conduct  accordingly !  She  was  overwhelmed  with  remorse 
as  she  thought  of  the  mistake  she  had  made.  Her  keen 
sense  of  justice  prompted  her  to  rectify  it  in  the  smallest 
space  of  time  possible. 

"Major  Adam-u-Din,  will  you  do  me  a  favour?" 

"  Certainly  ;  you  know  that  I " 

She  checked  with  a  gesture  the  warm  words  that  were 
on  his  lips. 

"  I  am  appealing  to  you  as  a  friend.  Will  you  lend 
me  your  car  ?  I  want  to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Breydon ;  I 
want  to  tell  her  how  sorry  I  am.  Perhaps  I  may  be  able 
to  comfort  her  in  her  trouble.  She  has  no  friend  near 
her  but  her  husband." 

"  When  will  you  go  ? "" 

"  To-morrow  morning  early,  if  you  can  spare  the  car. 
I  will  start  at  daybreak,  and  I  shall  be  back  by  breakfast- 
time.  I  must  be  in  Bangalore  in  the  afternoon  to  see 
Sir  David  win  the  Maharajah's  cup." 

"The  car  is  at  your  service,  and  it  shall  be  at  the 
Residency  at  six  o'clock.  You  will  reach  the  Remount 
Depot  soon  after  seven." 

They  had  proceeded  slowly  towards  the  refreshment 
tent,  where  the  people  still  congregated  consuming  coffee 
and  ice  creams.  Quinbury  and  his  wife  were  seated  at 
one  of  the  small  tables.  They  rose  on  seeing  Alauda  and 
her  companion. 

"I  thought  Vida  was  with  you,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Quinbury. 

"So  she  was  for  part  of  the  time.  I  have  been 
fascinated  with  the  accounts  Major  Adam-u-din  has  given 
me  of  the  fort,"  said  Alauda. 
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"  Has  he  shown  you  the  dungeon  where  Sir  David 
Baird  was  imprisoned  ?  "  asked  the  district  officer. 

"  We  did  not  get  as  far,"  explained  the  Muhammadan. 

"As  soon  as  Miss  Lawrence  is  ready,  we  will  go  and 
look  at  it.  In  my  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
spots  in  the  fort,"  said  Quinbury. 

A  little  later  they  strolled  towards  the  old  walls  on 
the  north  side,  Adam-u-din  walking  with  Mrs.  Quinbury 
while  Alauda  joined  her  uncle.  Others  asked  if  they 
might  come,  and  the  party  numbered  over  a  dozen. 

They  climbed  up  on  to  the  wall  by  steps  built  in  the 
earthworks.  From  the  top  they  had  a  view  of  the  town. 
The  sun  was  low  down  in  the  West  shedding  its  golden 
light  over  the  town.  Thin  smoke  from  the  wood  fires  rose 
in  a  blue  mist  and  turned  the  red  tiles  of  the  roofs  into 
purple.  Flying  foxes  were  already  on  the  wing ;  and  the 
wandering  crow  was  returning  to  its  roosting-place  in  the 
trees  of  the  fort. 

From  the  town  came  the  indescribable  sounds  of 
eastern  life  in  a  chorus  that  was  softened  by  distance. 
Underlying  all  was  the  monotonous  beat  of  the  tom- 
tom, marking  here  a  wedding-feast  and  there  a  funeral 
ceremony.  Palm  trees  reared  their  feathery  crowns  in 
sharp  relief  against  the  orange  and  crimson  of  the  sky ; 
and  the  rounded  heads  of  the  banyan  trees  were  deepening 
to  a  rich  madder  brown  like  blots  against  the  brilliant 
colours  of  the  heavens. 

After  following  the  wall  for  a  short  distance  they  came 
to  a  part  where  the  earth-works  widened  into  a  bastion. 
Here  they  found  steps  leading  down  into  a  stone-encased 
yard,  excavated  in  the  heart  of  the  fortifications.  Another 
stairway,  steep  and  dark,  took  them  still  further  down  into 
a  small  room  dimly  lighted  by  a  grating  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  wall.  The  floor  was  paved  with  stone.  It  sounded 
hollow  to  the  tread. 
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"  I  wonder  if  there  is  yet  another  of  these  dungeons 
below  this  ?  "  said  one  of  the  party. 

"  If  so,  it  would  be  of  the  nature  of  an  oubliette," 
replied  Quinbury. 

"  Was  any  European  ever  imprisoned  here  ?  "  asked 
Alauda. 

"  Sir  David  Baird  was  said  to  have  been  confined  here 
for  some  time.  The  story  goes  that  he  escaped  by  the  aid 
of  a  friendly  waterman,  who  carried  him  out  in  his 
water-skin,  but  I  don't  think  there  is  any  truth  in  it. 
History  says  that  he  was  liberated." 

They  climbed  out  of  the  hot  unventilated  dungeon 
and  regained  the  top  of  the  wall.  They  stopped  at  a 
point  where  they  had  a  view  of  the  four  old  gateways, 
one  leading  to  another  by  a  narrow  way  between  high 
walls.  Each  gate  had  once  been  fortified  and  rendered 
capable  of  defence  when  the  engines  of  war  were  of  a  less 
destructive  nature  than  in  the  present  day.  The  small 
guard-rooms  stood  empty  save  for  the  bats  and  owls  ;  the 
narrow  serpentine  passage  had  been  deserted  for  the 
broader  road  that  ran  through  a  wide  breach  in  the  walls. 

A  party  of  five  or  six  natives  approached.  They  were 
all  youths  who  had  apparently  come  up  to  see  the  view. 
Shah  Adam-u-din  throughout  the  walk  had  never  been 
far  from  Alauda.  He  was  the  only  one  to  notice  the 
presence  of  the  young  men.  Recognizing  Chandraswamy, 
who  had  spoken  impertinently  to  him  at  the  back  of  the 
palace,  he  drew  nearer  to  Alauda  to  protect  her  from  any 
further  insult.  She  was  at  Quinbury's  side  listening  to 
the  well-known  story  of  the  remark  made  by  Baird's 
mother  when  she  heard  of  his  misfortune.  She  was  told 
that  in  his  imprisonment  he  was  chained  to  a  common 
soldier.  Her  only  comment  was  that  she  was  "  sorry  for 
the  chiel  who  was  tied  to  our  Davie." 

Suddenly  a  cocoanut  came  rolling  to  Alauda's  feet. 

Y 
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Quick  as  thought  the  Muhammadan  made  a  dash 
forward,  caught  up  the  cocoanut  and  threw  it  into  the 
deserted  passage  between  the  gateways  down  below. 
There  was  a  deafening  explosion  and  a  fall  of  masonry  as 
the  bomb  burst  and  sent  its  contents  into  the  old  walls 
right  and  left.  It  all  happened  in  the  space  of  a  few 
seconds,  and  it  left  the  company  paralyzed  and  stunned. 
Only  two  or  three  had  seen  the  throwing  of  the  bomb. 
The  others  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  had  caused 
the  explosion.  The  Hindus  themselves  were  also  inactive. 
They  were  amateur  anarchists  in  their  way.  Even  Chan- 
draswamy,  who  had  cast  the  bomb,  seemed  bewildered  and 
surprised  at  its  effect. 

He  was  not  allowed  much  time  for  thought,  however. 
Before  his  presence  of  mind  returned  suiUciently  for  him 
to  make  good  his  escape,  Adam-u-din  hurled  himself 
upon  him  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger.  They  fell  to  the 
ground  together,  the  Muhammadan  uppermost.  Chan- 
draswamy  was  no  ma,tch  for  the  soldier,  and  he  made  but 
a  faint  attempt  to  free  himself  The  fingers  of  his  enemy 
closed  round  his  neck  like  a  vice,  choking  speech  and 
stifling  the  cry  for  help  that  the  Hindu  would  have  uttered. 

Racial  hatred  unrestrained  took  possession  of  Adam- 
u-din.  It  lent  strength  to  his  hands,  and  roused  an 
unconscious  hereditary  desire  to  inflict  some  terrible 
torture  before  death  put  it  out  of  his  power.  As  he  lay 
on  the  top  of  him,  his  hands  slipped  from  the  neck  and 
moved  upwards  towards  the  eyes,  the  thumbs  seeking  the 
orbits  with  ghastly  intent.  In  another  second  the  bomb- 
thrower  would  have  been  blinded  for  life. 

Quinbury,  at  whose  feet  this  had  taken  place,  divined 
his  intent,  and  gripped  the  Muhammadan's  wrists  just  in 
time  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  The 
hands  were  wrenched  aside  and  Chandraswamy,  unworthy 
though  he  might  be,  was  saved.     On  his  release  the  Hindu 
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caught  his  breath  and  screamed  with  terror  that  com- 
municated itself  to  his  companions.  They  turned  and 
fled.  The  cry  awoke  the  energies  of  the  Englishmen  of 
the  party.  They  came  forward  to  assist  in  holding  the 
two  men  apart,  and  in  guarding  the  offender  until  he  could 
be  handed  over  to  the  police. 

Shah  Adam-u-din  rose  to  his  feet  suddenly  sobered ; 
and  it  was  soon  seen  that  he  had  no  intention  of  repeating 
the  attack. 

"  Bah !  the  sv/ine  !  "  he  ejaculated.  Then  turning  to 
Quinbury,  he  said,  "Forgive  me,  Mr.  Quinbury.  In  my 
rage  I  should  have  murdered  the  dog !  Hand  him  over 
to  the  police.  It  will  be  a  worse  punishment  for  him  to 
suffer  the  indignities  of  imprisonment  than  to  lose  his  life 
or — or  anything  else." 

All  this  time  Alauda,  startled  but  self-collected,  main- 
tained her  position  by  her  uncle.  As  Adam-u-din  regained 
his  feet  she  looked  at  him.  He  met  her  gaze  without 
flinching,  a  curious  mixture  of  pride  and  shame  upon  his 
face — pride  that  he  had  saved  her  life,  and  shame  that  he 
had  been  given  over  to  his  passions  so  completely  as  to 
contemplate  the  commission  of  such  a  crime  in  her 
presence. 

"We  owe  you  our  lives,  Major  Adam-u-din,"  she  said, 
her  voice  audible  and  steady.  "  If  the  shell  had  burst  at 
my  feet  I  must  have  been  killed  and  my  uncle  with  me. 
How  can  we  sufficiently  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
done?" 

Her  words  turned  the  tide  in  his  favour.  His  impulse 
to  revenge  the  dastardly  crime  was  lost  sight  of  in  grati- 
tude. Had  he  not  thrown  the  bomb  down  under  the 
walls  of  the  old  gatev/ay,  not  a  single  person  in  the  party 
would  have  escaped  without  injury  of  some  kind.  Those 
nearest  to  the  infernal  machine  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  killed  on  the  spot.     There  was  a  chorus  of  thanks. 
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which  the  Muhammadan  received  in  silence.  He  had 
found  a  sufficient  reward  in  the  words  uttered  by 
Alauda. 

They  rejoined  the  company,  leading  their  sullen 
prisoner  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back  until  they 
were  able  to  hand  him  over  to  the  proper  authorities. 
The  people  crowded  roand  with  eager  inquiries,  which 
were  not  easily  satisfied.  The  noise  of  the  explosion  had 
been  heard  and  no  one  could  account  for  it.  The  sun  had 
set  and  the  short  tropical  twilight  was  passing  swiftly. 
In  the  bustle  and  confusion  Adam-u-din  sought  Alauda 
once  more. 

"  Miss  Lawrence,  I  am  going.  I  feel  that  I  have  dis- 
graced myself  for  ever  in  your  eyes.  I  am  not  as  your 
people  are.  I  still  desire  to  kill  that  man,  to  mutilate  his 
hateful  countenance,  to  see  the  life  crushed  out  of  him 
under  the  foot  of  an  elephant,  because  he  tried  to  kill 
you.  Such  thoughts  I  know  are  unpardonable  in  your 
eyes.     Forgive  me  ! " 

The  pride  and  sorrow  that  was  mingled  in  his  voice 
moved  her.  She  placed  her  hand  in  his  and  her  eyes  were 
full  of  pity. 

"  It  will  be  best  for  us  both  not  to  meet  again ;  but 
bear  this  in  mind.  I  shall  never  forget.  You  have  given 
me  my  life  ;  you  will  carry  my  gratitude  always  with  you, 
wherever  you  may  be."" 

"  And  you  !  "  he  cried,  "  you  will  carry  my  love  with 
you  for  ever !  *" 

The  gay  crowd  pressed  together  taking  light  farewells 
of  each  other,  discussing  the  outrage,  and  making  appoint- 
ments for  the  next  day.  A  couple  drifted  near  her  as  she 
stood  alone,  overwhelmed  with  a  strange  sense  of  desolation. 
She  caught  the  happy  expression  on  Vida's  face  as  she 
looked  up  at  Assington  and  listened  to  his  murmured 
protestations. 
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Alauda  shivered  and  turned  away.  Their  happiness 
jarred  upon  her.  It  was  a  welcome  sound  when  she  heard 
her  name  uttered  by  Quinbury. 

"  Your  aunt  is  gone  and  I  have  arranged  for  you  to 
drive  back  with  me.  I  hope  you  are  not  feeling  upset  by 
that  accident  on  the  walls.  Here  is  our  carriage.  Will 
you  get  in  ?  " 

A  short  time  before  the  explosion  occurred  Dharma 
Govinda  was  strolling  about  aimlessly  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  European  visitors.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  or 
three  friends,  men  of  his  own  caste.  If  they  had  any  object 
in  view,  it  was  to  place  themselves  in  a  spot  where  the 
Maharajah  was  likely  to  pass.  A  glance  from  his  eye,  an 
elaborate  salute  on  their  part,  would  have  afforded  them 
much  gratification.  They  had  inspected  the  tents  and 
the  tables  set  out  with  cakes  and  sweets,  occasionally 
fingering  a  pink  or  white  sugary  confection  to  examine  it 
more  closely  and  replacing  it  carefully.  To  have  eaten 
one  would  have  contaminated  the  taster  in  his  own  and 
his  fellow  caste-men's  eyes  more  than  the  touch  of  a  plague 
corpse  of  their  own  caste. 

The  noise  of  the  bomb  fell  on  their  ears,  and  like  the 
rest  of  the  company  they  were  startled.  They  hurried 
towards  the  spot  whence  the  sound  came,  and  presently 
met  the  party  with  Chandraswamy  a  prisoner  in  their 
midst. 

At  the  sorry  sight  of  his  secretary  in  custody,  with 
turban  gone,  dress  disordered,  eyes  wild  and  bloodshot, 
Govinda  made  a  shrewd  guess  at  what  had  happened. 
Fool !  idiot !  could  he  not  have  waited  !  He  was  ruining 
everything  by  his  impetuous  haste,  his  ill-judged  violence. 
The  life  of  the  Flaming  Torch  had  come  to  a  premature 
end  through  his  ill-considered  article.  Now  he  had 
seriously  jeopardized  his  own  liberty  by  indulging  in 
personal  spite  against  the  district  officer.     He,  Govinda, 
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had  not  been  at  pains  to  obtain  from  Europe  the  latest 
recipes  for  the  manufacture  of  bombs  merely  that  this 
son  of  a  donkey  might  throw  them  at  his  personal 
enemies. 

Never  had  matters  gone  so  much  awry  as  of  late  !  And 
how  much  more  mischief  might  be  bred  with  Chandra- 
swamy  in  the  hands  of  the  police  !  A  little  pressure  would 
elicit  admissions  regarding  both  the  Flaming  Torch  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  bombs,  which  would  be  enough  to 
place  Govinda  in  much  the  same  predicament  as  that  in 
which  Chandraswamy  found  himself. 

Creeping  quietly  away  to  the  spot  where  the  carriages 
were  packed,  he  found  the  chauffeur  and  gave  him  certain 
directions.  Then  he  sneaked  round  to  the  sandalwood 
warehouses.  The  custodian  was  a  Hindu  of  his  own  caste. 
A  five  rupee-note  was  sufficient  to  unlock  the  room  where 
the  most  precious  pieces  of  wood  were  stored.  Govinda 
breathed  more  freely  when  he  heard  the  key  turn  in  the 
large  clumsy  padlock  of  the  door.  Here  at  any  rate  for 
a  time  he  was  safe  from  the  hands  of  the  police. 

No  time  was  lost  in  seeking  for  him,  A  couple  of 
hours  later  the  constables  appeared  at  his  father's  door, 
disturbing  the  old  man  just  as  he  had  composed  himself 
for  his  night's  rest.  He  inquired  why  they  wanted  his 
son,  and  was  shown  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  in  connection 
with  the  outrage  committed  at  the  fort  that  afternoon. 
He  assured  them  that  his  son  had  left  Bangalore  that 
morning  for  his  own  house  in  Hosur.  They  paid  no 
attention  to  his  tale  and  searched  the  house  thoroughly, 
but  without  success.  Again  he  recommended  them  to  go 
to  Hosur,  and  the  suggestion  commended  itself  to  the 
officers  of  the  law.  It  was  not  easy,  however,  to  put  it 
into  execution  immediately.  The  fort  stood  in  the  Mysore 
province,  which  was  a  native  state.  Hosur  was  in  Salem, 
which  was  British  territory.     Delay  was  necessitated  by 
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the  propriety  of  the  two  ruling  powers  commmiicating 
with  one  another  through  their  respective  foreign 
officers. 

This  delay  proved  the  salvation  of  Dharma  Govinda's 
liberty.  By  the  time  the  warrant  was  ready  he  had 
arrived  in  his  car  at  Bombay. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

There  was  a  large  dinner  party  at  the  Residency  that 
evening.  The  outrage  was  discussed  and  Dereham,  who 
was  present,  expressed  unbounded  indignation. 

"Nothing  short  of  a  good  dose  of  powder  and  shot 
will  teach  these  Hindus  a  lesson,"  he  said. 

Cheverell  smiled  as  he  remarked,  "Breydon  and  I 
found  the  dog- whip  and  the  polo-stick  effective  enough. 
I  am  coming  round  to  Quinbury's  way  of  thinking.  We 
have  to  deal  with  unarmed  men." 

"This  bomb-outrage  doesn't  look  as  if  they  were 
unarmed." 

"  Ah !  there  you  have  something  more  than  the  simple- 
minded  follower  of  the  agitator.  The  bomb-thrower  is  the 
agitator's  victim  in  whom  the  homicidal  mania  is  aroused. 
There  is  nothing  for  him  but  stern  repression,"  said 
Quinbury.  "  I  wish  we  could  also  repress  the  man  behind 
him,  but  he  is  too  cunning  to  commit  himself." 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  country  wants  a  lesson,  a 
severe  lesson  before  it  is  too  late.  In  1857  we  waited 
too  long,"  said  Dereham,  with  an  indignation  that  was 
excusable,  considering  the  peril  in  which  Alauda  had  been 
placed. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  David,"  suddenly  interposed 
the  Resident.  "  It  is  not  the  country  that  requires  a 
lesson,  but  a  small  minority  of  educated  men  who  have 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  India,  preaching  in 
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the  name  of  patriotism  a  new  gospel  of  sedition  and 
disloyalty.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  have  no 
political  aspirations  whatever,  I  assure  you.  They  desire 
to  be  left  alone  in  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  land  and 
their  religious  and  domestic  customs.  The  least  important 
marriage  in  the  village  is  of  greater  moment  to  the  villagers 
than  the  election  of  a  native  member  of  Council.  If  only 
they  could  be  left  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  inclinations, 
their  continued  happiness  would  be  assured.  With  these 
agitators  preaching  to  them  continually  on  matters  they 
cannot  understand,  stirring  up  their  worst  passions  by 
inflammatory  speeches  and  urging  them  on  to  senseless 
deeds  of  violence,  we  are  face  to  face  with  what  may  at  any 
moment  become  a  dangerous  problem.  For  the  present, 
however,  powder  and  shot  are  not  merited  by  the  masses." 

"At  any  rate  I  hope  this  fellow  will  get  his  deserts, 
sir,"  said  Dereham,  who  was  not  convinced. 

"  A  few  years  at  the  Andamans  will  sober  him  down. 
I  am  sorry  for  him.  No  doubt  he  and  his  followers  will 
regard  it  as  a  martyrdom." 

■■'  For  the  benefit  of  the  district  it  will  be  advisable  to 
have  him  removed  for  a  time,"  said  Quinbury.  "  I  should 
be  glad  to  get  rid  of  Dharma  Govinda  as  well." 

"  He  is  certainly  at  the  bottom  of  the  unrest  round 
about  us,"  remarked  Cheverell. 

"I  am  not  so  sure  that  he  and  his  kind  are  at  the 
bottom  of  all  trouble,"  said  the  Assistant  Resident,  a 
civilian  from  Bengal. 

"Ah!  I  know  your  opinion,"  rejoined  the  Resident 
with  a  smile.  "  You  believe  that  the  movement  has  a 
deeper  origin,  and  that  the  Brahmins  are  the  mainspring 
of  it — that  it  is  an  effort  of  the  priestly  caste  to  regain 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  power  over  the  people,  powers 
that  they  fear  our  political  and  christianising  influences 
are  undermining.     Time  alone  will  show  if  you  are  right," 
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The  conversation  drifted  to  the  evergreen  topic  of  the 
army  and  its  efficiency ;  the  changes  that  had  lately  been 
introduced ;  and  Avhat  would  happen  if  there  were  a 
European  war  and  half  the  troops  were  recalled. 

In  the  drawing-room  after  dinner  Dereham  sought 
Alauda. 

"  Are  you  coming  to  the  racecourse  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ?  There  will  be  some  small  events,  chiefly  jumping 
competitions  for  hacks  and  ponies." 

"  I  think  not ;  it  will  be  enough  if  I  go  in  the  after- 
noon, when  I  hope  to  see  you  win  the  Maharajah's  cup," 
she  replied. 

"That  Muhammadan,  Major  Adam-u-din,  will  run 
me  close.  He  is  up  himself  and  he  knows  as  much  about 
riding  as  I  do  ;  perhaps  more,  for  he  has  been  in  the  saddle 
all  his  life." 

"  How  has  the  Saint  been  going  on  lately  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Like  a  lamb.  Szcadeshi,  on  which  all  the  natives  are 
putting  their  money,  ought  to  come  in  a  good  third,"  he 
replied. 

"  What  is  the  reason  for  Swadeshi  being  a  favourite 
with  them  ?     Is  the  owner  popular  'i " 

"  No ;  the  animal  has  a  lucky  mark,  a  curl  of  hair  in  a 
certain  position  to  which  they  pin  their  faith." 

"  Has  the  Saint  any  mark  of  luck  ?  "  she  asked,  knowing 
that  the  subject  of  horses  never  failed  to  have  an  interest 
for  him. 

"  I  believe  the  Saiiit  is  said  to  bear  an  unlucky  mark, 
but  I  don't  know  much  about  these  superstitions.  I  am 
going  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  such  signs  by  winning  the 
cup,"  he  said  with  a  happy  laugh. 

She  looked  up  at  him  as  he  spoke  so  confidently  of 
carrying  all  before  him. 

"  By-the-by,  I  was  talking  to  Major  Adam-u-din  to- 
day at  the  Maharajah's  party " 
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"  Was  he  there  ?  "  he  asked  quickly. 

"Of  course;  he  is  on  the  Maharajah's  staff;  and 
he  was  the  man  who  saved  our  lives  by  his  prompt 
action." 

She  stopped.  It  had  been  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  to 
tell  him  of  Brenda's  trouble  and  to  set  him  right  in  a 
matter  where  he  had  been  mistaken.  On  second  thoughts 
it  seemed  hardly  a  suitable  moment  for  the  relation  of  such 
a  story.  He  and  she  were  by  no  means  isolated  where 
they  sat  and  her  words  might  easily  be  overheard. 

"  Well !  what  did  he  say  't "  he  asked  indifferently. 

"  Miss  Lawrence,  I  want  to  show  you  some  photographs 
of  Mysore,"  said  the  Resident's  voice  at  her  elbow.  "  I 
should  like  to  persuade  you  to  join  our  party  for  the 
Durbar.  You  mustn't  leave  Bangalore  without  seeing 
Seringapatam,  which  is  close  to  Mysore." 

There  was  no  further  opportunity  of  private  conversa- 
tion between  Dereham  and  Alauda  that  evening.  As  he 
said  good  night  with  the  rest  of  the  guests,  he  begged  her 
to  excuse  a  call  that  had  become  customary  every  morning. 

"  I  shall  be  busy  all  day  and  must  be  content  to  see 
you  on  the  course  in  the  afternoon  after  the  cup  race. 
The  Resident  has  kindly  invited  me  to  dinner.  You  will 
be  with  his  party  on  the  stand  so  I  shall  know  where  to 
look  for  you." 

"  Major  Cheverell  has  promised  to  drive  me  to  the 
course,"  she  said,  as  she  returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand. 

She  slipped  away  to  her  room  immediately  he  had 
departed. 

"  Make  my  excuses  to  the  Resident.  I  am  so  tired 
I  must  go  to  my  room,"  she  whispered  to  her  aunt. 

Mrs.  Quinbury  glanced  after  her  as  she  retired. 
Her  placid  mind  was  disturbed  as  she  noticed  the  listless 
attitude.  In  some  incomprehensible  manner  Alauda  was 
changed.     Perhaps  it  was   the  engagement.     She  would 
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recover  her  normal  condition  when  the  fuss  of  the  wedding 
was  over. 

Alauda  threw  herself  into  a  deep  cushioned  lounge 
near  the  window  opening  into  the  verandah.  A  sweet 
cowslip-creeper  filled  the  air  with  its  fragrance.  On  the 
horizon  a  pale  glimmer  of  lightning  heralded  a  welcome 
shower  of  the  night.  The  earth  would  awake  to  the 
rising  sun  dripping  with  moisture.  The  turf  would  be 
improved  by  a  light  fall  of  rain.  She  wondered  if  Adam- 
u-din  would  remember  to  send  the  car  as  he  had  promised. 
The  desire  to  see  Brenda  and  make  amends  increased. 
The  wish  to  hear  from  Brenda's  lips  the  story  related  by 
Adam-u-din  was  strong.  She  blamed  herself  constantly 
for  not  having  gone  direct  to  her  in  the  first  instance. 
If  the  car  did  not  come  she  must  find  some  other  means 
of  getting  over  to  the  Remount  Depot. 

Her  thoughts  went  back  to  the  incidents  of  the  after- 
noon, the  stroll  round  the  old  palace  with  Adam-u-din, 
his  tales  of  bygone  times,  the  fire  that  came  into  his  eyes 
as  he  described  the  sights  and  sounds  that  delighted  the 
Tiger  of  Mysore  and  his  harem.  Then  came  the  bomb 
throwing,  and  the  timely  action  that  saved  them  from  a 
horrible  death  ;  the  fierce  attack  upon  the  Hindu  and  the 
sudden  revelation  of  the  untamed  nature  ;  the  wild  impulse 
to  take  revenge,  to  inflict  pain,  to  slay.  If  her  uncle  had 
not  interfered  he  would  have  killed  the  man  or  done  a 
worse  thing. 

The  gulf  seemed  to  grow  wider  between  the  East  and  the 
West  as  she  contemplated  the  events  of  the  day.  The  veil 
had  been  withdrawn  and  the  true  nature  of  the  Asiatic 
revealed  ;  she  ought  to  have  been  cured  of  her  folly ;  but 
love  is  unreasonable,  ill-governed  and  wayward.  There, 
in  the  darkness  of  her  room  with  the  cowslip  scent  in  her 
nostrils,  and  the  glory  of  the  summer  lightning  before  her 
eyes,  she  admitted  her  love  for  Adam-u-din. 
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"  Can  I  ever  marry  the  other  man  ? "  she  whispered 
fearfully  to  herself.  "It  is  the  only  way  to  forget,  the 
only  way  to  blot  out  the  other." 

Next  morning  the  ayah  brought  the  tea-tray  at  half- 
past  five,  and  at  six  she  was  dressed  and  ready  for  her 
drive. 

"  The  car  has  come,  missy,"  said  the  woman,  holding 
out  the  long  cloak  that  her  mistress  wore  for  the  morning 
drives. 

She  passed  out  by  the  pillared  entrance,  and  the  car 
glided  through  the  gates  of  the  Residency  and  down  the 
smooth  Cubbon  road.  The  rain  had  laid  the  dust  and 
the  air  was  fresh  and  cool.  The  chauffeur  drove  well,  and 
when  once  he  had  left  the  cantonments  behind,  he  put  on 
the  pace.  He  had  had  his  orders  apparently,  for  he  asked 
no  questions. 

A  few  minutes  after  seven  they  turned  into  the  shaded 
compound,  and  drew  up  at  the  verandah  of  the  little 
bungalow.  The  house  was  very  quiet,  but  its  inmates 
were  not  asleep.  Tim  hearing  the  sound  of  the  car  came 
forward  expecting  to  see  Major  Adara-u-din.  He  was 
slightly  taken  aback  as  Alauda  stepped  out  of  it.  She 
walked  up  the  steps  without  hesitation,  holding  out  her 
hand. 

"  How  is  the  child  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  He  died  at  five  o'clock  this  morning." 

There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  strong  man.  He 
had  learned  to  love  the  pretty  boy.  The  child  had 
brought  sunshine  in  their  lives,  and  had  lightened  the 
sorrow  of  his  wife. 

"  May  I  see  Mrs.  Breydon  ? "  inquired  Alauda.  "  I 
want  to  tell  her  how  sorry  I  am  ;  how  much  I  sympathize 
with  her  in  her  trouble." 

He  looked  at  her  with  doubt ;  but  the  doubt  vanished 
before  her  earnest  words.     Only  half  an  hour  ago  he  had 
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been  wishing  that  he  could  leave  Brenda  in  the  hands  of 
a  woman  friend.  His  duty  called  him  away;  he  could 
not  stay.  Already  he  was  late,  in  the  absence  of  his  chief, 
in  going  to  the  stables. 

"  Come  !  "  he  said. 

She  followed  him  into  the  bungalow.  He  opened  the 
door  of  the  bedroom,  where  the  little  cot  stood  and 
motioned  her  to  enter.  The  white  curtains  were  raised, 
and  on  the  mattress  lay  the  little  form,  perfect  in  death 
as  in  life,  the  beautiful  features  calm  and  reposeful  as  if 
in  sleep. 

Brenda  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  some 
eucharis  lilies  in  her  hand.  A  few  of  the  flowers  were 
already  placed  upon  his  breast.  She  looked  up  and 
recognized  Alauda.  Then  her  eyes  sought  her  husband's 
with  swift  inquiry.  His  answering  glance  restored  con- 
fidence and  the  apprehension  momentarily  roused  died 
away. 

Alauda  went  quickly  forward,  passed  an  arm  around 
her  waist  and  kissed  her  affectionately.  Brenda  had  not 
been  kissed  by  a  woman  for  many  years.  The  action  gripped 
her  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  It  loosened  the  bands 
of  reserve  and  opened  the  flood-gates  of  her  sorrow — long 
pent-up  sorrow  and  suffering.  The  flowers  fell  upon  the 
child's  body ;  trembling  arms  were  thrown  round  Alauda's 
neck  ;  and  Brenda,  burying  her  face  on  her  shoulder,  burst 
into  a  storm  of  weeping. 

Tim  stood  for  a  few  seconds  watching  the  scene ;  then 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  he  turned  away  and  hurried  to  his 
neglected  duties  at  the  stables.  He  had  the  wisdom  to 
understand  that  this  was  what  his  wife  needed  more  than 
anything  else  at  the  present  moment.  He  blessed  the 
generous  sympathetic  woman  who  dared  to  break  through 
the  social  barriers  and  bring  comfort  to  the  broken 
spirit. 
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Two  hours  later,  Brenda  and  Alauda  came  into  the 
verandah  of  the  silenced  bungalow. 

"  When  is  the  funeral  to  take  place  ?  "  asked  Alauda. 

"  This  evening  at  five  o'clock." 

"  You  will  miss  the  dear  child."" 

"  It  is  best  as  it  is,"  replied  Brenda.  "  We  loved  him  ; 
but  all  our  love  could  not  make  him  an  Englishman." 

"  Nor  a  Muhammadan.  Poor  little  out-cast !  Yes  ; 
any  union  between  the  races  is  impossible  !  impossible !  " 

Brenda  started.  The  words  seemed  like  an  echo  of 
her  own,  uttered  to  Shah  Adam-u-din  upon  that  very 
subject  not  long  ago.  Alauda  signalled  to  the  patient 
chauffeur  to  bring  up  the  car. 

"  Tell  me,  have  I  done  wrong  in  speaking  ? "  asked 
Brenda.  "  I  could  not  remain  silent  when  I  found  that 
he  had  left  you  in  ignorance " 

"  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,"  Alauda 
answered,  her  voice  low  and  unsteady.  "I  have  learned 
this  morning  the  true  state  of  my  mind.  You  have  saved 
me  from  making  an  irretrievable  mistake,  and  I  thank 
you  again  and  again." 

Once  more  Brenda  felt  the  friendly  arm  about  her 
and  the  friendly  kiss  upon  her  cheek.  It  was  impossible 
to  express  her  gratitude,  and  she  dared  not  attempt  to 
utter  the  words  that  rose  to  her  lips. 

"  Well ! "  cried  Tim,  as  he  returned  a  little  later 
for  breakfast.  "  What  have  you  done  with  your 
guest  .'* " 

"  She  would  not  stay  ;  she  wished  to  get  back  in  time 
for  breakfast  at  the  Residency.  It  is  at  ten  ;  she  will  be 
in  time." 

He  looked  at  her  narrowly  and  was  satisfied.  In  spite 
of  her  latest  trouble  there  was  more  happiness  in  her  eyes 
than  he  had  seen  of  late. 

"  You  told  her 't " 
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"  About  myself — yes  ;  but  not  of  our  suspicions  about 
the  child.     We  have  no  proof." 

"  They  were  sufficiently  imprinted  on  the  little  chap's 
face  to  satisfy  any  one  with  discerning  eyes,"  growled  Tim. 
"How  did  she  take  it?" 

"  Nobly  in  every  way.  She  is  a  woman  in  a  thousand, 
far  too  good  for  him  !  " 

"  I  don't  envy  the  fellow  when  she  meets  him.  He 
deserves  every  bit  of  what  he  will  get,"  was  the  reply. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

"  Have  you  been  for  a  ride,  Alauda  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Quin- 
bury,  as  her  niece  greeted  her  at  breakfast. 

"I  went  for  a  drive.  Major  Adam-u-din  lent  me 
his  car." 

Mrs.  Quinbury  looked  surprised.  She  was  reconciled 
to  her  eccentricities,  however,  and  merely  asked — 

"  Did  he  go  with  you  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  went  alone  to  Hosur  to  see  Mrs.  Breydon. 
The  little  boy  is  dead.  He  had  appendicitis.  The  doctor 
operated,  but  it  was  not  successful." 

"  Poor  Mrs,  Breydon  !  She  and  her  husband  will  feel 
the  loss,  as  they  were  much  attached  to  the  child.  I  have 
often  wondered  what  his  story  was.     Was  she  very  sad  ?  " 

"  She  grieved,  of  course ;  but  it  is  not  like  losing  a 
child  of  her  own.     She  was  resigned." 

"  It  was  kind  of  you  to  go,  Alauda,  but  it  was  not 
necessary.  I  thought  you  were  on  the  racecourse  with 
Sir  David.     You  mustn't  neglect  him." 

Alauda's  lips  closed  more  firmly  and  she  made  no 
reply.  The  Resident,  who  was  never  long  at  the  table, 
presently  rose  to  go.  His  guests  followed  his  example  as 
they  chose. 

"  Is  Sir  David  coming  to  lunch  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Quinbury. 

"  No  ;  the  Resident  has  asked  him  to  dinner,  and  I 
shall  see  him  on  the  racecourse  this  afternoon." 
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She  pushed  back  her  chah'  preparatory  to  leaving  the 
table. 

"  Come  to  my  room  presently,"  said  her  aunt.  "  I 
have  been  thinking  out  your  wedding-dress.  As  there  has 
been  no  time  to  send  to  England  for  it,  we  must  do  the 
best  we  can  with  the  dressmakers  here." 

"  I  have  some  letters  to  write  ;  I  must  ask  you  to 
excuse  me.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  frock  later  on." 

Mrs.  Quinbury's  eyes  followed  her  niece  as  she  went 
out  of  the  breakfast-room.  "  What  a  strange  girl  she  is  ! 
the  first  I  ever  met  who  showed  so  little  interest  in  her 
trousseau." 

Dereham  had  a  busy  morning  on  the  course.  He 
returned  to  the  hotel  for  lunch  and  an  hour's  rest.  He 
was  preparing  to  go  back  to  the  course  when  he  met  one 
of  the  stewards  in  the  verandah  of  the  hotel. 

"  I  say,  Dereham,  one  of  your  rivals  is  disposed  of. 
Major  Adam-u-din  has  decided  at  the  last  moment  not  to 
ride." 

"  Who  has  he  put  up  instead  .'* " 
"  A  native  of  no  account.    The  only  man  who  will  run 
you  close  is  Wyres  himself." 

"  I  thought  Swadeshi  was  to  be  ridden  by  a  native." 
"Wyres  overruled  Govinda,  and  persuaded  him  that 
the  horse  would  have  a  better  chance  with  an  Englishman 
up.  Hallo !  here's  a  Residency  peon  ! "  exclaimed  Dere- 
ham's companion  catching  sight  of  the  scarlet-coated 
messenger.  "  A  letter  for  you.  I  shall  see  you  later  on. 
Hope  that  queer-tempered  devil,  the  Saint,  will  behave 
nicely." 

Dereham  took  the  note  and  went  across  to  his  room  in 
the  bungalow.  The  letter  was  from  Alauda.  In  a  few 
straightforward  words  she  told  him  that  she  had  been  to 
the   Remount   Depot  that   morning,  and    that   she  had 
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seen  Mrs.  Breydon.  From  her  lips  she  had  learned  the 
story  of  her  life.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
aspect  of  affairs  was  entirely  changed.  She  felt  obliged  to 
retract  her  promise  to  marry  him.  The  announcement  of 
the  alteration  of  their  plans  need  not  be  made  until  they 
had  both  left  Bangalore.  She  herself  would  return  to 
Hosar  on  the  following  morning.  There  was  not  a  word 
of  regret  or  apology. 

Twice  he  read  the  letter  through.  The  man  who  had 
brought  it  was  waiting  outside  for  the  answer,  Dereham 
took  up  his  pen,  but  it  was  some  minutes  before  he  could 
steady  his  hand  sufficiently  to  write.  The  letter  enraged 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  could  express  himself  calmly.  "  You  have  written  in 
haste,"  he  wrote  ;  "  and  I  refuse  to  take  my  dismissal.  A 
man  does  not  live  to  my  age  without  having  made  mistakes 
and  repented  of  them.  I  have  repented,  and  it  is  un- 
generous of  you  to  rake  up  the  past  against  me.  Be  kind, 
Alauda,  and  don't  ruin  my  life  and  yours  for  mere  senti- 
ment. I  return  your  cruel  little  note  with  this,  praying 
you  in  the  goodness  of  your  heart  to  tear  it  up  and  forget 
that  you  ever  wrote  it.  Let  the  past  bury  the  past.  The 
future  is  ours,  to  make  it  what  we  wish.  In  my  great  love 
for  you,  I  desire  nothing  but  the  liberty  to  devote  my 
life  to  you ;  therefore  I  hold  you  to  your  promise  and 
utterly  refuse  to  let  you  go." 

Although  he  wrote  temperately,  her  action  and  the 
thought  of  Brenda's  treachery,  as  he  termed  it,  roused  his 
anger.     He  drove  to  the  course  in  an  evil  temper. 

The  afternoon  was  brilliant  with  sunshine,  and  the 
grand-stand  was  gay  with  pretty  frocks  and  parasols.  All 
the  Europeans  and  a  large  number  of  natives  were  gathered 
together  on  the  course.  The  scarlet  uniforms  of  the 
soldiers  among  the  muslins  and  ribbons  of  the  Eurasians 
gave  an  additional  note  of  colour  to  the  scene.     In  the 
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place  of  honour  sat  the  Resident  with  his  guests  and  the 
chief  people  of  the  station.  Cheverell  had  taken  Alauda 
under  his  wing  and  was  busy  pointing  out  the  different 
horses  and  jockeys.  She  had  received  Dereham's  note  and 
was  disturbed  by  the  attitude  he  had  assumed.  She  had 
not  anticipated  that  he  would  combat  her  decision  or 
make  any  stand  against  her  expressed  desire.  She  was 
puzzled  to  know  what  should  be  her  next  move.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  private  interview,  and  she  did  not 
see  her  way  to  it  until  the  following  morning.  This 
meant  that  they  would  have  to  meet  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  and  appear  in  public  in  a  false  position. 

"  I  don't  see  Major  Adam-u-din,"  remarked  Cheverell, 
as  the  horses,  entered  for  the  Maharajah's  cup,  were  led  out. 

"  Probably  he  is  not  here,"  remarked  Alauda. 

He  glanced  at  her  with  troubled  eyes ;  her  voice  had 
lost  its  joyousness,  and  her  manner  was  listless.  Some- 
thing was  wrong ;  he  could  not  tell  what  it  was,  and  he 
dared  not  ask. 

"There's  Dereham  still  in  his  overcoat,"  he  said. 
"  That  horse  of  his  has  developed  a  queer  temper  since  it 
has  been  in  training.  He  won't  bring  it  out  till  the  last 
m  oment." 

She  did  not  respond.  Her  mind  was  occupied  with 
the  problem  of  the  immediate  future  and  the  state  of  her 
feeling  towards  Dereham.  As  soon  as  she  had  written 
and  despatched  her  letter  demanding  her  release  she  had 
been  conscious  of  a  strange  sense  of  relief.  A  weight 
seemed  to  have  been  lifted  from  her  mind.  On  receipt  of 
his  reply  the  clouds  had  gathered  again,  and  the  indigna- 
tion roused  by  Brenda's  story  burned  hotly  within  her. 
That  a  woman  should  sacrifice  everything  for  a  man,  that 
she  should  be  betrayed,  and  then  forsaken  when  the  way  had 
been  made  clear  for  reparation  was  abominable  ;  that  the 
punishment  should  fall  on  the  woman  alone,  and  that  the 
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man  should  go  free  to  enjoy  honour  and  wealth,  was  an 
intolerable  injustice.  And  he  confidently  expected  her  to 
overlook  it  and  behave  as  though  it  had  never  been ! 
Where  was  his  superiority  to  the  Asiatic  ?  The  one 
killed  a  woman's  reputation  ;  the  other  would  have  ful- 
filled the  old  Mosaic  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth.  Which  was  the  worse — moral  murder  or  physical 
murder  ? 

Cheverell,  observant  and  considerate,  forbore  to  trouble 
her  with  trifling  remarks.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  sit 
by  her  side,  since  he  could  not  help  her  to  carry  her  burden. 
He  knew  by  intuition  that  it  had  laid  heavily  on  her  from 
the  day  that  she  had  come  alone  to  his  house  and  met 
Adam-u-din.  He  had  begun  to  fear  that  the  approaching 
marriage  was  a  mistake.  A  girl  of  Alauda''s  physique,  so 
full  of  palpitating  vitality,  should]  not  be  so  coldly  in- 
different to  her  lover  as  she  appeared  at  the  present 
moment. 

"  Take  my  glasses  and  you  will  see  better,"  he  said,  as 
the  horses  with  their  riders  began  to  gather  at  the  starting- 
point. 

Mrs,  Quinbury,  who  was  sitting  in  front,  leaned  back  in 
her  seat  towards  Alauda. 

"  Look  !  there's  Sir  David  on  the  Saint.  He  has  the 
horse  well  in  hand  but  it  is  not  in  a  good  temper." 

The  animal  was  certainly  behaving  strangely.  It  sidled 
and  backed  and  was  never  still.  There  was  a  little  delay 
in  getting  off^.  The  Saint  spent  the  time  in  circling  round 
and  round.  His  eccentric  movements  did  not  tend  to 
lessen  the  irritation  of  his  rider. 

"  Wait,  my  beauty,  wait  till  we  are  fairly  off  and  I 
will  teach  you  a  lesson,"  he  muttered  above  the  Sainfs 
ear. 

At  last  they  started  and  for  some  distance  the  majority 
of  the  horses  kept  well  together.     Then  one  drew  apart 
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and  forged  ahead.  A  second,  making  an  effort,  followed 
and  overhauled  the  first. 

"  Swadeshi  is  leading !  Adam-u-din's  horse  comes 
next !  Now  the  Saint^^''  cried  Cheverell,  as  he  watched  the 
race  through  the  glasses,  which  Alauda  had  given  back. 

Creeping  up,  the  Saint  passed  first  one  and  then  the 
other.  Swadeshi  put  forth  his  powers,  caught  up  the 
Saint^  and  the  brothers  raced  neck  and  neck  towards 
the  winning-post.  Hitherto  Dereham  had  not  had 
occasion  to  use  his  whip.  Now  he  laid  it  on  to  urge  his 
horse  to  greater  effort.  The  sharp  sting  of  the  lash 
seemed  to  awaken  every  evil  passion  in  the  Saint  that 
horseflesh  is  heir  to.  He  shot  ahead,  putting  a  good 
length  between  himself  and  Swadeshi.  With  ears  laid 
back  he  galloped  as  though  demon-ridden.  They  Avere 
nearing  the  goal  posts  and  Dereham  ceased  applying  the 
whip.  He  raced  past  at  full  speed,  the  winner  of  the  cup, 
pulling  and  tearing  at  the  Sainfs  mouth  in  his  endeavour 
to  stop  him. 

A  kind  of  madness  seemed  to  have  seized  the  horse. 
The  bit  made  no  impression  whatever.  On,  on  they  raced, 
until  Dereham,  tired  of  pulling  and  almost  as  mad  with 
rage  as  the  horse,  loosened  the  reins  and  dug  his  spurs 
into  the  animal's  sides. 

"Go,  then,  you  devil;  run  till  you  drop!"  cried 
Dereham,  with  his  teeth  set  and  his  heels  close  pressed. 

The  Saint  was  not  accustomed  to  the  prick  of  steel 
upon  his  sensitive  ribs.  With  a  squeal  of  fury  and  a  leap 
of  the  nature  of  a  buck-jump  he  turned  sharply  off  the 
course,  cleared  the  low  boundary  fence,  and  galloped 
madly  across  the  broken  ground.  There  was  a  murmur 
among  the  watchers  on  the  grand-stand  who  had  glasses. 
She  heard  cries  of — 

"  Dereham  wins !  the  Saiiii  v/ins  by  a  couple  of 
lengths !     Bravo,  Dereham  !  ■" 
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A  man  near  her  exclaimed,  "  By  Jove !  the  brute  is 
running  away  with  him  !  He  has  passed  the  crowd,  thank 
goodness !  If  the  Saint  had  left  the  course  and  had  rocketted 
into  those  people,  there  would  have  been  a  nasty  accident. 
Ah !  thafs  bad !  They've  left  the  course  after  all,  and 
have  got  into  as  nasty  a  piece  of  rough  ground  as  we  can 
show.  There  they  go !  How  that  brute  can  jump,  and 
how  well  Dereham  sits  him  !     Great  Scott .'" 

H-e  was  suddenly  silent,  remembering  the  women  who 
were  gazing  with  frightened  eyes  at  horse  and  rider,  now 
a  speck  in  the  distance. 

"Does  Dereham  know  his  ground?""  asked  the  com- 
mentator on  the  Sainfs  performance  of  Cheverell. 

"  I  don't  know ;  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

The  other  did  not  reply,  but  slipped  away  hastily. 
Meanwhile  the  stewards,  having  no  anxiety  on  behalf  of 
so  excellent  a  rider  as  Dereham,  busied  themselves  in  the 
preparations  for  the  next  race. 

"I  congratulate  you,"  cried  Vida,  pressing  forward 
towards  Alauda.  "  Are  you  not  feeling  very  proud  ?  I 
know  I  should  be  just  crazy  with  delight  if  Charlie  had 
won  the  Maharajah's  cup." 

Assington  smiled  proudly  at  the  sound  of  his  name  on 
her  lips.  It  had  all  been  settled  on  the  previous  after- 
noon at  the  Maharajah's  party,  and  the  happy  couple  cared 
not  how  soon  the  news  reached  the  ears  of  the  public. 

Cheverell  rose  and  gave  Vida  his  seat.  Assington 
dropped  into  that  which  the  critic  of  the  Sainfs  doings 
had  vacated.  They  whispered  their  secret  to  Alauda,  and 
received  her  congratulations.  There  was  much  to  tell  now 
that  the  ice  was  broken,  and  Alauda  listened  with  sym- 
pathy. Occasionally  her  eyes  swept  the  space  between  the 
stand  and  the  course  for  the  figure  of  Dereham.  He  had 
promised  to  meet  her  after  the  race. 

Thirty  minutes  later  she  saw  Cheverell.     He  made  a 
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sign  to  her  to  join  him.  She  rose  and  left  the  lovers,  Avho 
were  barely  conscious  of  her  departure,  so  absorbed  were 
they  in  each  other. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  and  have  a  walk  with  me,""  said 
Cheverell,  as  soon  as  she  found  herself  by  his  side.  "  You 
will  be  tired  if  you  sit  there  all  the  afternoon." 

She  followed  obediently  where  he  led,  and  found  her- 
self near  the  dog-cart  in  which  he  had  driven  her  to  the 
course. 

"  Get  in,  Alauda ;  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

She  glanced  at  him  in  inquiry,  but  climbed  up  to  the 
seat  in  silence.  He  took  the  reins,  and  the  Waler  moved 
out  of  the  enclosure. 

"  There  has  been  an  accident,  a  nasty  accident." 

"  Sir  David  ?  "  she  asked  sharply,  her  sense  quickened 
with  vague  apprehension. 

"  Yes ;  the  Saint  after  winning  the  race  ran  away  with 
him  as  you  saw,  and  he  has  had  a  fall." 

"  He  is  such  a  good  rider,  I  am  surprised,"  she  replied. 

"  The  horse  fell  with  him  in  that  nasty  rough  ground 
beyond  the  course." 

"  Oh,  poor  fellow  ! "  she  said  quietly. 

Cheverell  made  no  further  remark.  Her  calmness 
puzzled  him.  There  was  silence  except  for  the  tramp  of 
the  horse's  feet  upon  the  road  as  it  trotted  towards  the 
Residency.  The  distance  was  not  great.  At  the  entrance 
he  helped  her  down  and  followed  her  into  the  drawing- 
room.  It  was  deserted,  everybody  having  gone  to  the 
course.  They  seated  themselves  near  the  large  window 
that  looked  out  upon  the  garden,  and  she  drew  off  her 
gloves. 

"Now,  Major  Cheverell,  the  truth  please,"  she  said,  as 
she  turned  to  face  him. 

He  was  startled  by  the  sudden  energy  of  her  manner, 
an  energy  that  bordered  on  fierceness. 
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"He  is  dead.  The  horse  and  the  rider  fell  into  a 
quarry  that  has  lately  been  opened  for  stone  for  the  new 
buildings.  He  was  killed  instantly,  and  the  Saint  as 
well." 

"God  rest  his  soul  in  peace!"  she  said,  with  bowed 
head. 

It  would  have  been  a  relief  to  Cheverell  if  he  could 
have  seen  the  tears  fall.  He  distrusted  that  calm  stony 
attitude. 

"  I  am  so  sorry "  he  began  lamely. 

She  checked  his  words  with  a  gesture.  "Pity  him, 
not  me  !     Pray  that  I  may  not  be  too  glad  ! " 

"  Glad  !     Alauda  !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Death  has  given  me  a  release  that  I  sought  but 
which  he  refused." 

"You  felt  that  you  did  not  love  him,"  he  said, 
thinking  of  Adam-u-din. 

"  It  was  not  ^/m^,"  she  replied,  "  I  learned  something 
of  his  past  that  was  not  to  his  credit.  I  may  have 
judged  him  harshly — but  I  think  not." 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  calm  and  self-possessed.  It 
was  only  in  the  depths  of  her  eyes  that  he  saw  signs  of 
trouble  and  pain.  He  asked  no  questions ;  he  was  content 
to  take  her  statement  without  comment,  and  to  believe  in 
her  judgment.  She  felt  grateful  to  him  for  refraining 
from  questions. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  Alauda .? " 

"Drive  me  back  to  the  castle  to-morrow  morning," 
she  said. 

He  watched  her  as  she  passed  out  of  the  room,  dry- 
eyed  and  deadened  to  emotion. 

"Something  has  hit  her  very  hard.  I  wonder  what 
it  was." 

He  learned  the  secret  later,  but  not  from  Alauda. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

On  the  third  evening  after  the  cup  day  Cassim  stood 
before  the  door  of  the  modest  house  in  which  Govinda's 
father  lived.  He  asked  to  see  the  master.  The  old  man 
was  in  an  ill-humour.  His  son  had  disappeared  and  he 
had  had  to  meet  large  drafts  in  his  favour  at  Bombay. 

Moreover,  after  the  restraint  of  his  son's  presence  was 
removed,  he  had  carried  out  his  intention  concerning  his 
litigious  relative,  and  had  sent  certain  trustworthy  depen- 
dants to  waylay  him  and  administer  the  promised  beating 
in  the  old-fashioned  szoadeshi  manner.  The  plaintiff,  how- 
ever, was  not  caught  napping.  He  had  provided  himself 
with  an  escort  from  his  household.  They  travelled  hidden 
in  a  second  cart  and  at  the  first  shout  for  help  they  came 
to  his  rescue.  The  assailants  were  badly  beaten  and  one 
of  them  was  secured.  He  was  carried  off  and  handed  over 
to  the  police.  On  the  whole  things  were  looking  black  for 
the  old  man. 

"  What  do  you  want,  you  Moslem  son  of  a  pig  ! "  he 
demanded. 

Cassim's  eye  flashed  angrily,  but  he  restrained  himself. 

"  The  horse  with  the  unlucky  mark  is  dead."" 

"  Ah,  ha  !  that  is  well.  Now  good  fortune  will  smile 
upon  us.  You  found  opportunity  to  give  the  medicine  in 
sugar  cane  ? "" 

"  The  medicine  was  made  up  in  a  small  treacle  ball. 
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It  was  datura  and  hemp.  The  syce  in  charge  ate  sweet- 
meats and  was  ill,  so  that  another  man  had  to  lead  the 
horse  to  the  racecourse.  The  horse  won  the  race,  but  the 
medicine  in  its  heated  blood  caused  madness.  It  ran  away 
and  fell  with  its  rider  in  the  new  stone  quarry,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  course.  It  was  well  done,  and  there  is 
no  fear  that  the  police  will  discover  anything.  The  price 
arranged  by  your  honoured  son  was  two  hundred  rupees." 

"  Ten,  you  mean." 

"  The  deed  Avas  worth  the  two  hundred  promised.  There 
was  the  risk  in  preparing  the  sweetmeats  for  the  syce,; 
then  there  was  the  treacle  ball  to  be  given,  a  business  of 
much  difficulty.  Ask  your  honoured  son,  sir,"  said  Cassim, 
well-knowing  that  Govinda  was  out  of  reach  and  not  likely 
to  return  for  many  months.  "  He  will  assure  you  that  after 
much  talking  we  settled  the  price  at  two  hundred  rupees." 

"  I  will  give  fifteen." 

They  bargained  for  an  hour,  and  more  than  once  Cassim 
threatened  to  go  to  the  police  and  tell  them  everything. 
The  old  man  dared  not  let  him  depart.  This  pig  of  a 
Muhammadan  had  acted  in  such  a  clumsy  fashion  that  he 
had  compassed  the  death  of  the  Englishman  as  well  as  the 
horse. 

After  severe  and  obstinate  haggling,  Cassim  was 
beaten  down  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  rupees,  which 
was  twenty-five  more  than  Govinda  had  promised.  Very 
unwillingly  the  money  was  produced,  and  Cassim  departed 
gloating  over  his  triumph.  His  dead  brother  was  revenged 
and  he  was  enriched.  Best  of  all,  Allah  himself  had 
brought  it  about  without  the  necessity  for  any  action  on 
his  part, 

Gamboll,  the  trainer,  had  something  to  say  in  private 
to  Wyres  after  the  races  were  over.  They  were  rivals  in 
their  profession,  but  excellent  friends  in  their  unprofessional 
capacity. 
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"  You  never  know  what  these  black-skinned  devils  are 
up  to  with  a  horse,"  remarked  Wyres,  after  the  accident 
had  been  gone  over  again  in  all  its  detail. 

"The  gentleman  himself  was  in  a  bad  temper,"  said 
Gamboll.  "The  horse  was  badly  scored  by  his  spurs. 
The  Saint  couldn't  stand  the  whip  let  alone  the  spurs. 
The  poor  brute  was  just  maddened.  I  was  afraid  some- 
thing nasty  would  happen  as  soon  as  I  saw  Sir  David 
laying  on  the  whip." 

"  Then  you  think  that  the  horse  wasn't  hocussed  with 
one  of  those  poisonous  preparations  of  bhang  ?  " 

"  It  was  impossible.  As  soon  as  the  syce  fell  sick, 
I  put  that  Eurasian  on  duty  who  is  learning  the  business 
with  me.  I  know  I  can  trust  him.  From  the  time  he 
took  charge  he  never  left  the  horse  till  Sir  David  mounted 
him.  None  of  the  natives  liked  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  Saint  because  of  the  unlucky  mark.  I  believe 
that  the  syce  dosed  himself  on  purpose  that  he  might 
not  have  to  go  on  duty  on  the  course.  He  was  afraid 
of  being  mixed  up  in  some  accident.  I've  known  syces 
do  that  sort  of  thing  before  if  they  wanted  to  get  off  a 
job  that  wasn't  to  their  minds." 

"  Sir  David  brought  it  all  on  himself.''" 

"  I  feel  sure  of  it,"  said  Gamboll.  "  He  was  a  good 
master  in  spite  of  his  temper.  It  took  a  great  deal 
to  rouse  it,  but  when  he  was  thoroughly  angry,  he  was 
unpleasant  to  deal  with,  as  the  Saint  found  to  his  cost. 
A  good  racer  is  lost  in  that  horse,  although  he  was  as 
tricky  a  brute  as  ever  stepped.  If  nature  hadn't  given 
him  a  bad  mark,  I  should  have  done  so  myself  in  my 
books." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  had  riled  Sir  David  ?  " 

"  That's  more  than  ever  you  or  I  shall  know.  It  was 
nothing  that  happened  in  my  stables.  It  must  have  been 
some  private  matter  which  he  took  care  to  keep  to  himself. 
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I'm  sorry  he's  gone,  for  he  was  just  and  fair  in  his  dealings, 
and  a  pleasant  gentleman  to  work  for." 

It  was  as  well  that  Govinda's  father  never  learned  the 
opinion  of  the  trainers  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident, 
or  another  trouble  might  have  been  added  to  the  pile  that 
was  accumulating  on  the  old  man"'s  shoulders — that  of 
having  wasted  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  rupees  on  a 
rascally  lying  Muhammadan. 

i(f  *  *  *  * 

Several  months  have  passed.  Chandraswamy  is  chewing 
the  cud  of  bitterness  in  the  Andaman  Islands.  Whilst  he 
has  been  a  compulsory  guest  of  the  "  paramount  power," 
his  conduct  has  been  exemplary.  He  has  hopes  that  his 
sentence  will  be  shortened,  and  the  period  of  his  imprison- 
ment curtailed  by  a  couple  of  years  at  least. 

Dharma  Govinda  believes  that  he  has  found  a  sphere 
of  usefulness  in  England,  where  a  man  may  say  what 
he  likes  with  impunity.  He  has  settled  in  one  of  the 
southern  suburbs  of  London,  and  he  runs  a  boarding 
establishment  for  his  countrymen  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Hindu  Retreat."  He  is  also  responsible  for  a  paper 
produced  on  the  lines  of  the  Flaming  Torch^  under  the 
title  of  Tlie  Moderate  Mind.  As  it  is  printed  in  England 
anonymously  and  sent  out  to  India  for  distribution,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  editor,  proprietor,  and  publisher, 
who  are  one  and  the  same  person,  to  observe  such  a 
cramping  policy  as  was  expedient  with  its  predecessor. 

Dharma  Govinda  has  many  friends  among  English 
politicians  of  a  certain  party,  and  it  is  rumoured  with 
confidence  that  he  will  be  invited  to  stand  at  the  next 
general  election  as  a  representative  of  the  suburb  in  which 
he  has  taken  up  his  residence. 

His  father  is  still  active  and  industrious.  The  luck 
has  turned  in  his  favour.  In  spite  of  the  loss  of  his  law- 
suit, and  his  narrow  escape  of  imprisonment  on  the  charge 
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of  instigating  an  assault  upon  his  relative,  he  flourishes. 
It  was  only  by  the  payment  of  an  additional  sum  of 
money  that  the  assault  case  was  withdrawn.  Business 
matters  began  to  look  up  from  that  time,  and  he  is  able 
to  send  remittances  to  England  as  often  as  they  are 
required.  The  "  Hindu  Retreat,"  however,  is  not  run  at 
a  loss,  nor  is  TJie  Moderate  Mind.  Subscriptions  to  both 
are  forthcoming  on  appeal. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Dunstan  Hall  is  looking  its  best  in  the  bright  July 
sunshine.  The  roses  are  in  full  bloom,  and  the  song  of 
the  blackbird  is  heard  in  the  leafy  shadows  of  the  old 
shrubberies  standing  between  the  gardens  and  the  well- 
stocked  coverts. 

Captain  and  Lady  Brenda  Breydon  are  expecting 
guests.  One  has  already  arrived.  Alauda  Lawrence,  her 
arm  linked  in  Brenda's,  is  strolling  on  the  lawn  outside 
the  drawing-room  windows. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  delightful  place, 
Brenda  ?  "  she  asks. 

"  Just  three  months.  Tim  sent  in  his  papers  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  his  father's  death  in  January." 

"  You  were  not  sorry  to  leave  the  Remount  Depot  ? " 

"  Yes  and  no.  It  was  there  that  I  found  a  friend,  my 
first  woman  friend."  She  looks  at  Alauda  with  shining 
eyes.  "  And  it  was  there  that  I  lost  my  dear  little 
Sonnie." 

"  Ah !  what  would  he  have  said  to  the  prospect  of 
a  little  foster-brother  or  sister  ?  "  asks  Alauda. 

"  How  proud  he  would  have  been ! "  replies  Brenda, 
with  a  new  maternal  dignity.  "See!  There's  Tim  with 
the  waggonette,  and  your  uncle  and  aunt  and  Colonel 
Cheverell.  Lefs  go  to  the  front  door  and  give  them  a 
welcome." 

As  Cheverell  takes  Alauda's  hand  in  his  he  searches  her 
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face  closely.  He  gives  a  little  sigh  of  content  that  no  one 
hears  as  hope  rises  within  him.  He  is  not  without 
sufficient  courage  this  time  to  seize  his  opportunity. 

It  is  possible  that  the  wings  of  the  skylark  may 
grow  again,  and  that  she  may  yet  sing  the  joyous  song 
of  spring. 


THE  END 
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giornata. 
50.  Corneille:  Cinna. 
51-52  Camoes  :  Os  Lusiadas  :  Canto  VIII., 

IX.,  X. 
53-54  l^a  Chanson  de  Roland. 
55-58  Alfred    de    Mussot :    Premieres 

Poesies. 
59.  Boccaccio :  Decameron  :  Quarts 

giornata. 
6o-6i.  Maistre     Pierre     Pathelin : 

Farce  du  XV«  siecle. 


BIERCE  (AMBROSE).— In    the 

Midst  of  Life.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2j. 


BILL  NYE'S  Comic  History  of 

the  United  States.     With  146  lilusts. 
by  F.  Opper.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  dd. 


BINDL0S5  (HAROLD),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6^.  each. 
7he  Concession-Hunters. 
The  Mistress  of  Bonaventure. 
Dairentry's  Daughter. 

A  Bo-raer  of  Wheat.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3^.  ea. 
Ainslie'S    Ju-ju.      Crown    Svo,    cloth, 
3s.  6d.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 


BLAKE  (WILLIAM),  The  Poet- 
ical Works  of.  Edited  by  E.  J.  ELLIS. 
In  2  Vols.,  each  with  Photogravure 
Frontispiece,  small  demy  Svo,  buckram, 
I2S.  net ;  half-leather,  15^.  net. 

The  Real  Blake  :  A  Portrait  Biography 
by  E.  J.  Ellis.  With  13  Illustrations. 
Demv  Svo.  buckram,  12s.  net. 

William  Blake  :  A  Critical  Study  bv 
A.  C.  Swinburne.  With  a  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo.  buckram,  (>s.  net. 

William  Blake :  Etchings  from  his 
Works  (8  Steel  Plates  and  2  Lithographs) 
by  W.  B.  Scott.  Colombier  folio,  half- 
cloth,  I2S.  dd.  net.  

BOCCACCIO.— The   Decameron. 

With  a  Portrait.     Pott   Svo,  cloth,   gilt 
top,  2i,  aet ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  31.  net. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


BODKIN  (McD.,  K.C.),  Books  by. 
Dora  Myrl,  the  Lady  Detective 

Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3i.  6d. :  picture  cl.,  flat  back,  2s. 
Crown  Svo,  clotli.  3s.  6d.  each. 
Bhillelagli  and  Sbamrock. 
Patsey  the  Omadawn. 


BOURQET    (PAUL).— A  Living 

Lie.    Translated  by  JOHN  De  Villiers, 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


BOYLE    (F.),    Works    by.     Post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Chronicles  of  No-Man's  I^and, 
Camp  Notes.        |        Savage  Life. 


BRAND    (JOHN).— Observations 

on  Popular  Antiquities.  With  the 
Additions  of  Sir  Henky  Ellis.  Crown 
Svo,    cloth,  js.  6d. 


BRAYSHAW  (J.  DODSWORTH). 

— Slum  Silhouettes:  Stories  of  London 
Life.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^-.  6d. 


BREWER'S  (Rev.   Dr.)  Diction 

aries.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
XheReader'sHandbook  of  Famous 
Names   in    Fiction,  Allusions, 
References,     Proverbs,    Plots, 

Stories,  and  Poems, 
ia.  Dictionary  of  Miracles :  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic, 


BREW5TER    (5ir    DAVID), 

Works  by.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  4^.  6d.  each. 
More  Worlds  than  One:    Creed  of 

Philosopher,  Hope  of  Christian.    Plates. 
The  Martyrs  of  Science:  Galileo, 

Tycho  BR.4HE,  and  Kepler. 
Letters  on  Natural  Magic.    With 

numerous  Illustrations. 


BRIDGE    CATECHISM.     By   R. 

H.  BRYDGES.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  2^.  6d.  net. 


BRIDGE  (J.  S  C.).— From  Island 

to  Empire  :  A  History  of  the  Expansion 
of  England  by  Force  of  Arms,  With  In- 
troduction by  Adm.  SirCYPRiAv  Bridge, 
Maps  and  Plans.  Large  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  6^.  net. 


BRIGHT  (FLORENCE).— A  Girl 

Capitalist.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


BROWNING'S  (ROBT.)  POEMS. 
Pippa     Passes;      and     Men    and 

'Women.  With  10  Plates  in  Colour 
after  Eleanor  F.  Brickdale.  Large 
fcap.  4to,  cloth,  6s.  net  ;  Large  Paper 
Edition,  parchment,  12^.  6d.  net. 
Dramiatis  Personae ;  and  Dramatic 
Romances  and  Liyrics.  With  lo 
Plates  in  Colour  after  E.  F.  Brickdale. 
Large  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  6s.  net  ;  Large 
Paper  Edition,  parchment,  12s'.  6d.  net. 


BRYDEN    (H.    A.).— An    Exiled 

Scot.        With     Frontispiece    by    J.    S. 
CuOf.lPTON.  R.I.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6^. 


BRYDGES  (HAROLD).  —  Uncle 

Sam  at  Home.    With  91  Illusts.    Post 
Svo,  iliust.  boards,  is,  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.6d. 


BUCHANAN  (ROBERT),  Poems 

and  Novels  by. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  ot 
Robert  Buchanan.  2  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  buckram,  with  Portrait  Frontispiece 
to  each  volume,  ias. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each  ;   post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Bword. 

A  Child  of  Nature.  ^ 

God  and  the  Man.  Witbi  11  Illustra- 
tions by  F,  Barnard. 

I<ady  Kilpatrick. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 

Love  Me  for  £&vep. 

Annan  "Water.  |  Foxglove  Manor. 

The  New  Abelard.  {  Rachel  Deua. 

Matt :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan. 

The  Master  of  the  Min«. 

The  Heir  of  Linne. 

Woman  and  the  Mant 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 

Red  and  W^hite  Heathev. 

Andromeda. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo,  6rf.  each 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword< 

God  and  the  Man. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

The  ShadoBT  of  the  S'siropd.  Large 

Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition.  Pott  Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,2i.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges, 
3s.  net.    

The  Charlatan.  By  Robert  Buchanan 
and  Henry  Murray.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
with  Frontispiece  by  T.  H.  Robinson, 
3^.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


BURGESS  (QELETT)  and  WILL 

IRWIN. -The    Picaroons:    A  San 
Francisco  Night's  Entertainment. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 


BURTON     (ROBERT).     -   The 

Anatomy    of    Melancholy.     With    a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Demy  Svo, 

cloth,  7i.  6d. 


CAINE  (HALL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ;  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 

A  Son  of  Hagar.  |  The  Deemster. 

Also  Library  Editions  of  the  three  novels, 
crown  Svo,  cloth  6^.  each  ;  Cheap  Popu- 
lar Editions,  medium  8vo,portrait  cover, 
6d.  each  ;  and  the  FINE  Paper  Edition 
of  The  Deemster,  pott  Svo,  cloth, 
gilt  top.  2,f.net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 


CAMERON  (V.  LOVETT).-The 
Cruise  ol  the  'Black  Prince' 
Privateer.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  with  2  lUus- 
traticns  by  P.  Macnab,  ss,  td. ;  post  Svo, 

picture  boards,  2s. 


CAMPBELL  (A.  QODRIC).  — 
Fleur"  de- Camp:  a  Daughter  of 
France.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


CARLYLE  (THOMAS).— On  the 
Choice  ot  Books.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  i;.  (>d. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


CARROLL  (LEWIS),  Books  by. 
Alice  In  Wonderlasid.  With  12 
Coloured  and  many  Line  Illustrations  by 
MILLICENT  SOWERBY.  Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  Ss.  net. 
Feeding  the  Mind.  With  a  Preface 
by  W.  H.  Draper.  Post  8vo,  boards, 
Is.  net ;  leather,  2,t.  net. 


CARRUTH  (HAYDEN).— TheAd- 

""        ventures  of  Jones.     With  17  Illusts, 
Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 


CHAMBERS     (ROBERT     W.), 

stories  of  Paris  Life  by. 
The   King    in  ITelloiar.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  fcap.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.6d. 
In  the  Quarter.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


CHAPMAN'S  (QEORQE)  Works. 

Vol.  L,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 
Doubtful  Ones.  —  Vol.  H.,  Poems  and 
Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C. 
Swinburne.— Vol.  IIL,  Translations  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d.  each. 


CHAUCER  for  Children :  A  Gol- 
den Key.  ByMrs.  H.R.  Haweis.  With 
8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
Crown  4to.  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  the  Story 
of  his  Times  and  his  Work.  By  Mrs. 
H.  R.  Haweis.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  2i.6(J. 


CHESNEY      (WEATHERBY), 

Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cJoth,  6)-.  each. 
The  Cable-man.  |  The  Claimant. 
The  Romance  of  a  Queen. 


CHESS,  The  Laws  and  Practice 

of;  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Openings, 
By  Howard  Staunton.  Edited  by 
R.  B.  WORMALD.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ss. 

The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess :  A 
Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the 
Forces  in  obedience  to  Strategic  Principle. 
By  F.  K.  Young  and  E.  C.  Howell. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 

The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament. 
The  Authorised  Account  of  the  230  Games 
played  Aug.-Sept.,  1895.  With  Annota- 
tions by  PiLLSBURY,  LaSKER,  TARRASCH, 

Steinitz,  Schiffers,  Teichmann,  Bar- 

DELEBEN,        BLACKBURNE,       GUNSBERG, 

TiNSLBlY,  Mason,  and  Albin  ;  Biographi- 
cal Sketches,  and  22  Portraits.  Edited  by 
H.  F.  Cheshire.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5.5. 


CHILD-LOVER'S   CALENDAR, 

1909.   With  Coloured  Illusts.  by  Amelia 
BAUERL6.  i6mo,  picture  boards,  is.  net. 


CLARE  (AUSTIN),  Stories  by. 
For  the  Uove  of  a  I<ass.    Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 
By  the  Rise  of  the  River.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3i.  6d. 

Ctown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Tideway. 
Randal  of  Randalholme. 


CLODD      (EDWARD).  —  Myths 
and  Dreams.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


CLIVE  (Mrs.  ARCHER),  Novels 

by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  $s.  6d.  each ;  illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  each. 

Paul  FerroU. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 


COBBAN  (J.  MACLAREN), 

Novels  by. 

The  Cure  of  Souls.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

The  Red  Sultan.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3s.  dd. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

The  Burden  of  Isabel.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3J.  ad. 


COLLINS  (J.  CHURTON,  M.A.), 

Books  by.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  Si.  6d.  each. 
Illustrations  of  Tennyson. 
Jonathan  Swift. 


COLLINS  (MORTIMER  and 

FRANCES),    Novels  by.     Cr.Svo,  cl., 
35.  td.  each;  post  Svo,  illustd.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

You  Play  ma  False. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

The  'S^illage  Comedy. 

Frances.    

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s,  each. 

Transmigration. 

A  Fight  isrith  Fortune. 

Siseet  £nne  Page. 

Sweetand  Twenty. 


COLMAN'5  (QEORQE)  Humor- 
ous Worlis:  'Broad  Grins,'  'My 
Nightgown  and  Slippers,'  &c.  With 
Life  and  Frontis.    Crown  Svo,  cl.,  31.  6d, 


COLOUR-BOOKS :  Topographi- 
cal.   Large  fcap.4to,  cloth,  20i.net  each. 

'"Smritzerland :  The  Country  and 
its  People.  By  Clarence  Rook. 
With  56  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by 
Mrs.  James  J  ardine,  and  24  in  Two  Tints, 

•The  Colour  of  London.  By  Rev. 
W.  J.  LOFTIE,  F.S.A,  With  Introduction 
by  M.  H.  Spielmann,  F.S.A.,  and  Illus- 
trations in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia 
by  the  Japanese  Artist,  YOSHIO  Marking. 

•The  Colour  of  Paris.  By  MM.  les 
Acad6miciens  Goncourt.  Edited  by 
Lucien  Descaves.  With  Introduction  by 
L.  B6NEDITE.  Translated  by  JI.  D.  FROST. 
Illustrated  in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia, 
with  an  Essay,  by  YosHio  Marking. 

•Cairo,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus. 
By  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  Litt.D.  With 
Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by  W.  S,  S. 
Tyrwhitt,  R.B.A.,  and  Reginald 
Barratt,  A.R.W.S. 

The  Rhine.  By  H.  J.  Mackinder. 
With  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by 
Mrs.  James  Jardine,  and  Two  Maps. 

•Assisi  of  St.  Francis.  By  Mrs. 
Robert  Goff.  With  Introduction  by 
J.  Kerr  Lawson,  Illustrations  in  Three 
Colours  by  Colonel  R.  Goff,  and 
Reproductions  of  the  chief  Franciscan 
Paintings. 

^Devon:  its  Moorlands,  Streams, 
and  Coasts.  By  Lady  Rosalind 
Northcote.  With  Illustrations  in  Three 
Colours  by  F,  J.  Widgery. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


COLOVR-BOOKS—continund. 
The  Greater  Abbeys  of  Bngland. 

By  Right  Rev.  ABBOT  GaSQUET.  With 
60  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by 
Warwick  Goble. 

Large  foolscap  4to,  cloth,  los.  6d.  net  each. 

'ITenicet  By  Beryl  de  Selincourt  and 
May  Sturge- Henderson.  With  30  Illus- 
trations in  Three  Colours  by  Reginald 
Barratt,  A.R.W.S. 
Iiisbon  and  Cintra  :  with  some  Ac- 
count of  other  Cities  and  Sites  in  Portu- 
gal. ByA.  C.  INCHBOLD.  With  30  Illus- 
trations in  Three  Colours  by  Stanley 

iNCHBOLD. 

•From  the  Nortb  Foreland  to  Pen- 
zance. By  Clive  Holland.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours 
by  Maurice  Randall.  Large  fcap.  4to, 
cloth,  J2S.  6d.  net. 

In  the  Abruzzl :  The  Country  and  the 
People.  By  Anne  Macdonell.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by  Amy 
Atkinson.   Large  crown  Svo,  cl.,  6s.  net, 

The  Barbarians  of  Morocco.  By 
Count  Sternberg.  Translated  by 
Ethel  Peck.  With  12  Illustrations  in 
Three  Colours  by  Douglas  Fox  Pitt, 
R.I.  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6.1.  net. 
•»»  Special  Copies  en  pure  rag  fafer  »f 
these  marked'^  viay  he  had. 


COLTON      (ARTHUR).    —   The 

Belted  Seas.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  iid. 


COMPENSATION  ACT  (THE), 
1906:  Who  pays,  to  whom,  to 
what,   and  when  it  is    applicable. 

By  A.  Clement  Edwards,  M.P.    Crown 
Svo,  i.r.  net ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 


COMPTON  (HERBERT),  Novels  by. 

The  Inimitable  Mrs.  Massing- 
ham.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. ;  Popu- 
lar Edition,  medium  Svo,  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  larilful  1!5ray. 
The  Queen  can  do  no  "Wvong. 
To  Defeat  the  Binds  of  Justice. 


COLLINS  (WILKIE),  Novels  by. 

Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  picture 
boards,  2s.  each  ;  cl.  limp,  2^.  6d.  each. 

Antonina.  |  Basil.  |  Hide  and  Seek 

The  ISfoman  in  larhite. 

The  Moonstone.  {  Man  and  W^ife. 

The  Dead  Secret.    |    After  Dark. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts. 

No  Name        I      My  Miscellanies. 

Armadale.     |      Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs.?  |  The  Black  Robe. 

The  NeiK  Magdalen. 

Frozen  Deep.  |    A  Hogue's  Iiife. 

The  IdSkvi  and  the  Lady. 

The  Tisro  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

The  Fallen  Ueaves. 

Jezebel's  Daughter. 

Heart  and  Science.  |  'I  Say  No.' 

The  £vil  Genius.  |  laittle  Novels. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain.  |  Blind  liove. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo,  6d.  each. 

Antonina. 

The  IBToman  in  'White. 

The  La^sr  and  the  £Jady. 

Moonstone.  |  The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Dead  Secret.    I        No  Name. 

Man  and  W^lfe         |       Armadale. 

The  Woman  in  W^hlte.  Large  Type, 
Fine  Paper  Edition.  Pott  Svo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3s,  net. 

The  Frozen  Deep.  Large  Type  Edit. 
Fcap.  Svo,  cl.,  i.r.  net ;  leather,  is.  6d.  net. 


pOLQUHOUN    (M.    J.).— Every 

Inch   a  Soldier.       Crown  Svo,   cloth, 
3S.6d.;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


COLT-BREAKING, Hints  on.  By 

W,  M,  Hutchison.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3^.  6d. 


COOPER  (E.  H.),  Novels  by. 
Geoffory    Hamilton.     Crown    Svo 

cloth,  3i.  6d. 
The  Marquis  and  Pamela.    Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


CORNISH  (J.  F.).—5our  Grapes. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


C  O  R  N  W  A  L  L.—  Popular 

Romances  of  the  West  of  England  : 

The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  by  Robert 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  With  two  Plates  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Cr.Svo,  cl.,  ys.6d. 


COURT  (The)  of  the  Tuileries, 

1853  to  1870.  By  Le  Petit  Homme 
Rouge.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  ys.  6d.  net. 


CRADDOCK  (C.  EGBERT),  by. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 

Mountains.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $s.  6d.; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
His  ITanisIied  Star.    Cr.  Svo,  cl,  3^.  6d. 
The  Windfall.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6.5. 


CRESSWELL       (HENRY).  —  A 

Lady  of  Misrule.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6.$. 


CRIM    (MATT).— Adventures  of 

a  Fair  Rebel.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


CROCKETT  (S.  R.)  and  others.— 

Tales    of     our     Coast.      By    &     R. 

Crockett,  Gilbert  Parker,  Harold 
Frederic,  '  Q.,'  and  W.  Clark  Russell. 
With  13  Illustrations  by  Frank  Brang- 
WYN.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3^.  6d. 


CROKER  (Mrs.  B.  M.),   Novels 

by.      Crown    Svo,   cloth,   3^.  6d.  each ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated    boards,   2s.  each ; 

cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville,; 
A  Bird  of  Passage.   |    Mr.  Jervls. 
Diana  Barringtons 
Two  Masters.       |       Interference. 
A  Family  Liikeness; 
A  Third  Person.    |    Proper  Prides 
Village  Tales  &  Jungle  Tragedies. 
The  Real  Lady  Hildai 
Married  oe  Single? 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


CROKER  (Mrs.  B.  ^.')— continued. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  (id.  each. 
In  the  Kimgdosn  of  Kepi'yj 
Mls3  Balmaine's  Past. 
Jason.  I  Beyond  the  Pale 

Terence.'    With  6  Illusts.  by  S.  Paget. 
The  Cat's-pa'Wi    With   12  Illustrations 

by  Fred  Pegram. 
The    Spanish   Necklace.      With  8 

Illustrations  by  F.  Pegram. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  td.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

cloth  limp,  25.  t>d.  each. 
Infatuation.      |    Somie  One  Else. 
'  To   £<et.'    Post  Svo,  picture  boards,  2t. 
cloth  limp,  2i.  td. 


Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo,  bd.  each 

Proper  Pride.    |   The  Cat's-paw. 

Qiana  Barringfcon. 

Pretty  Miss  Neville. 

A  Bird  of  Passage. 

Beyond  the  Pale. 

A  Family  JLlkeness. 


CROSS  (M.  B.).— A  Question  of 

Means.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  bs.         [Shortly 


CRUIKSHANK'S  COMIC  AL 
MANACK.  Complete  in  Two  Series. 
The  First  from  1835  to  1843  ;  the 
Second,  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering 
of  the  Best  Humour  of  Thackeray, 
Hood,  Albert  Smith,  &c.  With  nu 
merous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts 
by  Cruikshank,  Landells,  &c.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  js.  dd.  each. 


CUMMING    (C.    F.    GORDON), 

Works  by.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
In  the  Hebrides.  With  24  Illustrations. 
Fn   the   Himalayas    and   on   the 

Indian  Plains.  With  42  Illustrations 
Tiffo    Happy    Years    in    Ceylon, 

With  28  lUuslratic.ns. 
Via  Corn^B^all  to  Egypt.    Frontis. 


CU5SANS  (JOHN  E.).— A  Hasid^ 

book  of  Heraldry;  including  instruc- 
tions for  Tracing  Pedigrees,  Deciphering 
Ancient  MSS.,  &c.  With  40S  Woodcuts 
and  2  Colrd.  Plates.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ds. 


DAN  BY  (FRANK).— A  Coquette 

in  Crape.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  is.  net. 


DAUDET     (ALPHONSE).  — The 
Evangelist ;    or.    Port    Salvation, 

Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  35.  (id.  ;  post  Svo,  bds.,  2s. 


DAVENANT  (FRANCIS).— Hints 
for  Parents  on  Choice  of  Profession 
for  tiieir  Sons.     Crown  Svo,  i,<r.  6d. 


DAVIDSON  (H.  C,).— Mr.   Sad= 

ler's  Daufflsters.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6^!, 


DAVIES    (Dr.   N.   E.   YORKE-), 

Works  by.    Cr.  Svo,  i.?.  ea.;  cl.,  is.  td.  ea. 
One  Thousand   Medical   Maxims 

and  Surgical  Mints. 
Nursery  Hints :  A  Mother's  Guide. 
The    Dietetic    Cure    of    Obesity 

(Foods  for  the  Fat).  With  Chapters 

on  the  Treatment  of  Gout  by  Diet. 
jKids  to  Iiong   IJife.    Crown  Svo,  2s, ; 

clotk,  2i.  6d. 


DAVIE5'  (Sir  JOHN)   Complete 

Poetical  Works.     Edited  with  Notes, 
by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Two  Vols., 

crown  Svo,  cloth,  3,?.  td,  each. 


DEAKIN  (DOROTHEA),  Stories 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3,?.  6d.  each. 
The  Poet  and  the  Pierrot. 
The  Pi<'incess  &  the  Kitchen-maid. 


DEFOE  (DANIEL).  —  Robinson 

Crusoe.  With  37  Illusts.  by  George 
Cruikshank.  Large  Type,  Fine  Paper 
Edition.  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3^.  net. 


DEMILLE  (JAMES).— AStrange 

Manuscript  found  in  a  Copper 
Cylinder,  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  19 
Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul,  3^.  td. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


DEVONSHIRE  SCENERY,  The 

History  of.     By  Arthur  W.  Clayden, 

M.A.  With  Illus.Demy  Svo,cl.,ioj.6rf.  net. 

Devon  :  Its  Moorlands,  Streams, 

and  Coasts.  By  Lady  Rosalind 
NORTHCOTE.  With  Illustrations  in  Three 
Colours  by  F.  J.  Widgery.  Large  fcap. 
4to,  cloth,  20.?.  net. 


DEWAR    (T.    R.).  —  A    Ramble 

Round  the  Qlobe.    With  220  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^s.  td. 


DICKENS      (CHARLES),      The 

Speeches  of.  Edited  and  Annotated 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  With  a  Portrait. 
Pott  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  net ;  leather,  3^.  net. 

The  Pocket  Cha.rles  Dickens :  being 
Favourite  Passages  chosen  by  Alfred 
H.  Hyatt.  i6mo, cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  ; 
leather,  gilt  top,  35.  net. 

Character  Portraits  from 
Dieliens.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
Charles  Welsh.  With  a  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  td.  net. 


DICTIONARIES. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of 
Faxnous  Names  in  Fiction, 
.&lIusions,  References,  Pro- 
verbs, Plots,  Stories,and  Poems. 
By  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  3^.  td. 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles, 
Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3i.  td. 

Familiar  Allusions.  By  William  A. 
and  Charles  G.  Wheeler.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth.  7.!.  td.  net. 

Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great 
Men.  With  Historical  and  Explanatory 
Notes  by  Samuel  A.  Bent,  A.M.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  "js.  td. 

The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymological, 
Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  ts.  td. 

'STords,  Facts,  and  Phrases;  A 
Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer 
Edwards.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  js.  td. 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C 


DIXON     (WiLLMOTT-).— The 

Rogue  of  Rye.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6^.  [Shortly 


DOBSON  (AU5TIN),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo.  buckram,  6s.  each. 

Four  Fr&nch'woimeii.  With  Four 
Portraits. 

SSighteentta  Century  Yignettas. 
In  Three  Series,  each  6s.  ;  also  Fine- 
PAPER  Editions  of  the  Three  SERiiLS, 
pott  8vo,  cloth,  2.5.  net  each  ;  leather, 
3J.  net  each. 

A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  and 
other  Papers.     With  2  Illustrations. 

Side-walk  Studies.     With  5  lUusts. 


DONOVAN     (DICK),     Detective 

stories    by.       Post     8vo,    illustrated 

boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Caught  at  Ijast. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Lasrt 
liink  by  I<ink. 

From  Inforssiation  Received. 
Suspicion  Arousedi 
Riddles  Read. 
Tracked  to  Doom; 
Crown    8vo,   cl.,   3.5.  6d.   each  ;  picture  c!., 

flat  back,  2s.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated 

boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  Hnip,  2^.  6d.  each. 
The  Man  from  Manchester. 
The  Mystery  of  Jarnaica  Terrace. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6ii.  each. 

Deacon  Brodie  ;  or.  Behind  the  Mask. 

Tyler  Tatlock,  Pi'lvate  Detective, 

Cr.  8vo,  c!.,  3i.  6d.  ea.  ;  pict.  cl.,  flat^bk.'  2s.  ea 

The  Records  of  Vincent  Trill. 

Tales  of  Terror. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  td.  eaeh  ;    post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2«.  each;  cloth  limp, 

2s.  6d.  each 
Chronicles  of  Michael  Dana  vitch 
A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
Tracked  and  Taken* 
IJSrho  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 
Crown  8vo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s.  each  ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each;  cloth 

limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Wanted  1     |     The  Man.Hnnter. 
Dark  Deeds.     Crown    8vo,    cloth  limp, 

2s.  6d. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 


DOWLINQ    (RICHARD).  —  Old 

Corcoran's  Money.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3.;.  6d. 


DOYLE  (A.  CONAN).— The  Firm 

of  Qirdlestone.  Crown  8vo, cloth,  3^.  6d. 


DRAMATISTS,    THE    OLD. 

Edited  by  Col.  Cunninghaii.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth,  with  Portraits,  ss.  6d.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's  IfiTorks.  With  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  William  Gifford. 
Three  Vols. 

Chapman's  IBTorks.  Three  Vols.  Vol. 
I.  contains  the  Plays  complete  ;  Vol.  II„ 
Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 
Essay  by  A.  C.  Swinburne  ;  Vol.  III., 
Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Marlo'we's  Works.    One  Vol, 

Massingar's  Plays.  From  Gifford's 
Text.    One  Vol. 


DUMPY     BOOKS       (The)      for 

Children.    Roy.  32mo,  cloth,  i^.  net  ea. 

1.  The  Flamp,  Th®  Ameliorator, 
and  The  School-boy's  Appren- 
tice.   By  E.  V.  Lucas. 

2.  Mrs.  Turner's  Citutionary 
Stories. 

3.  The  Bad  Family.  By  Mrs. 
Fen  wick. 

i.  The  Story  of  Little  Black 
Sambo.  By  Helen  Bannerman. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

5.  The  Bountiful  Lady.  By  Thomas 
Cobb. 

7.  A  Flo'ssrer  Book.  Illustrated  in 
colours  by  Nellie  Benson. 

8.  The  Pink  Knight.  By  J.  R.  Mon- 
SELL.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

9.  The  Little  Clown.  By  Thomas 
Cobb. 

10.  A  Horse  Book.  ByMARYTouRXEL. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

11.  Little  People:  an  Alphabet.  By 
Henry  Mayer  and  T.  W.  H.  Crosland. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

12.  A  Dog  Book.  By  Ethel  Bicknell. 
With  Pictures  in  colours  by  Carton 
Moore  Park. 

13.  The  Adventures  of  Samuel 
and  Selina.  By  Jean  C.  Archer. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

13.  The  Little  Girl  Lost.  By  Eleanor 
Raper. 

15.  Dollies.  By  Richard  Hunter. 
Illustrated  in  colours  by  Ruth  Cobb. 

16.  The  Bad  Mrs.  Ginger.  By  Honor 
C.  Appleton.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

17.  Peter  Piper's  Practical  Frin- 
Ciples.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

18.  Little  Ifirhlte  Barbara.  By 
Eleanor  March.    Illustrated  in  colours. 

20.  Tcsfflocks  and  his  isrooden 
Horse.  By  Alice  M.  Appleton. 
lUus.  in  colours  by  HONOR  C.  Appleton. 

21.  Three  Little  Foxes.  By  Mary 
TOURTEL.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

22.  The  Old  Man's  Bag.  By  T.  W. 
H.  Crosland.    IUus.  by  J.  R.  Monsell. 

23.  Three  Little  Goblins.  By  M. 
G.  Taggart.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

25.  More  Dollies.  By  Richard  Hun- 
ter.    IUus.  in  colours  by  RuTH  COBB. 

2S.  Little  Yellow  W^ang-lo.  By  M. 
C.  Bell.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

28.  The  Sooty  Man.  By  E.  B. 
MACKINNON  and  Eden  Coybee.    lUns. 

30.  Rosallna.  Illustrated  in  colours  by 
Jean  C.  Archer. 

31.  Sanjmy  and  the  Snarlywink. 
Illustrated  in  colours  by  LENA  and  NOR- 
MAN AULT. 

33.    Irene's  Christmas  Party.    By 

Richard  Hunter.  Ilius.  by  Ruth  Cobb. 
3i.  The  Little  Soldier  Book.    By 

Jessie  Pope.    Illustrated  in  colours  by 

Henry  Mayer. 
35.  The  Dutch  Doll's  Ditties.     By 

C.  Aubrey  Moork. 
38.  Ten  Little  SSigger  Boys.     By 

Nora  Case. 
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DUMPY    BOOKS— continued. 

37.  Hampty  Dumpty's  Little  Son. 

By  Helen  R.  Cross. 

38.  Simpla  Simon.  By  Helen  R. 
Cross.     Illustrated  in  colours. 

39.  Tlie  Liittle  Frenchman.  By 
Eden  Coybee.  Illustrated  in  colours  by 
K.  J.  Fricero.      c 

30.  Xhe  Potato  Book.  By  Lily 
SCHOFIELD.     Illustrated  in  colours. 


DUNCAN (5ARA  JE ANNETTE), 

Books  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7.5.  6d.  each. 
A    Social    Departure.       With    iii 

Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND. 
An  American   Girl    in   London. 

With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
The     Simple    Adventures    of   a 

Memsahib.    With  37  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
A  Daughter  of  To-Day. 
Vernon's  Aunt.    With  47  Illustrations. 

DUTT  (R0ME5H  C.).— England 

and     India;      Progress    during    One 
Hundred  Years.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 


DYSON    (EDWARD).  —  In    the 

Roaring  Fifties.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6.t. 

EARLY  ENGLISH   POETS. 

Edited  by  Rev.   A.   B.   Grosart,    D.D. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  per  Volume. 
Fletcher's  (Giles)  Poems.    One  Vol. 
Da  vies'     (Sir     John)      Complete 

Poetical  "Works.    Two  Vols. 


EARLY  PAINTERS   SERIES.— 

For  details  of  three  important  Series 
of  Facsimiles  in  Colour  of  Selected 
Works  of  The  Early  Painters  of  tlie 
Netherlands,  of  The  Early  German 
Painters,  and  of  Italian  Painters  of 
the  XVth  and  XVIth  Centuries,  see 
special  Prospectus,  to  be  had  upon 
application. 


EDWARDE5    (Mrs.     ANNIE), 

Novels  by. 
A    Point    of    Honour.       Post    8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Archie    liovell.     Crown    8vo,    cloth, 

3s.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
A  Plaster  Saint.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


EDWARDS     (ELIEZER).— 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Curious, Quaint,and  Out-of-the- 
Way  Matters.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d, 


EQERTON     (Rev.     J.     C.).- 

Sussex    Folk    and    Sussex    Ways. 

With  Four  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5^, 


EQQLESTON         (EDWARD).- 

Roxy.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


ELBE   (L0UI5).  — Future    Life 

in  the  Light  of  Ancient  Wisdom 
and  Modern  Science.  Crown  8vo., 
cloth,  6s.  net. 


ENGLISHMAN    (An)   in  Paris: 

Recollections  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
Empire.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d, 


ENGLISHMAN'S  HOUSE,  The: 

A  Practical  Guide  for  Selecting  or  Building 
a  House.  By  C.  J.  Richardson.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  534  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $s.  6d. 


EPISTOL/E    OBSCURORUM 

Virorum  (1515-1517).  Latin  Text, 
with  Translation,  Introduction,  Notes, 
§:c.,  by  F.  G.  Stokes.  A  limited  edition. 
Royal  Svo,  cloth.  [Preparing 


EYES,    Our:    How    to    Preserve 

Them.     By   JOHN    BROWNING.     Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  IS. 


FAMILIAR    ALLUSIONS:    Mis- 

cellaneous  Information,  including  Cele- 
brated Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces, 
Country  Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships, 
Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities,  &c. 
By  W.  A.  and  C.  G.  WHEELER.  Demy 
Svo,  cloth,  75.  dd.  net. 


FAMILIAR    SHORT    SAYINGS 

of  Great  Men.     By  S.  A.  Bent,  A.M. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  "js.  6d. 


FARADAY  (MICHAEL),  Works 

by.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  4^.  6d.  each. 

The  Chemical  History  of  a 
Candle :  Lectures  delivered  before  a 
Juvenile  Audience.  Edited  by  WILLIAM 
Crookes,  F.C.S.   With  numerous  Illusts. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each 
other.  Edited  by  William  Crookes, 
F.C.S.     With  Illustrations. 


FARRER    (J.    ANSON).— War: 

Three  Essays.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  td. 


FENN  (Q.  MANVILLE),  Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  34.  6d.  each ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2$,  each. 
The  Neis  Mistress. 
IfiTitness  to  the  Deedi 
The  Tiger  Lily. 
The  Ighite  Virgin. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each, 
A  W^oman  W^orth  Winning. 
Cursed  by  a  Fortune. 
The  Case  of  Allsa  Gray. 
Commodore  Junk. 
Black  Blood.        |     In  Jeopardy. 
Double  Cunning. 
A  Fluttered  Dovecots. 
King  of  the  Castle. 
The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 
The  Story  of  Antony  Grace. 
The  Man  isrith  a  Shadosir. 
One  Maid's  Mischiefs 
This  Man's  "Srife. 
The  Bag  of  Diamonds,  and  Three 

Bits  of  Paste. 
Running  Amok. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ts,  each. 
Black  Shado'ssrs.  , 

The  Canker-worm. 
So  Like  a  ISToman. 

A  Crimson  Crime.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  td, ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  at. 
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FICTION,  a  Catalogue  of,   with 

Descriptions  and  Reviews  of  nearly 
Twelve  Hundred  Novels,  will  be 
sent  free  by  Chatto  &  WINDUS  upon 
application. 


FIREWORK  -  MAKING,      The 

Complete  Art  of ;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  With 
267  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


FISHER  (ARTHUR  O.),  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6^.  each. 

laritliyford.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece by  G.  D.  Armour,  and  5  Plates  in 
sepia  by  R.  H.  Buxton. 

The  Iiand  of  Silent  Feet.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  G.  D.  Armour. 


FITZGERALD     (PERCY),      by. 

Fatal  Zero.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  21. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Bella  Donna.        |     Polly. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tlllotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 


FLAMMARION  (CAMlLLIij.— 
Popular  Astronomy.  Translated 
by  ].  Ellard  Gore,  F.R.A.S.  With  Three 
Plates  and  288  Illustrations.  A  New 
Edition,  with  an  Appendix  giving  the 
results  of  Recent  Discoveries.  Medium 
8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 


FLETCHER'S    (GILES,     B.D.) 

Complete  Poems ;  Christ's  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Victorie  on  Earth,  Triumph  over 
Death  ;  with  Minor  Poems.  Notes  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  3^.  6d. 


FLORENCE  PRESS    BOOKS.— 

For  information  as  to  this  important 
Series,  printed  from  a  new  type  designed 
by  Herbert  P.  Horne,  now  first 
engraved,  see  special  Prospectus. 


FORBES  (Hon.  Mrs.  WALTER). 

— Dumb.     Crown  8vo  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


FRANCILLON   (R.    E.),   Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each  ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

One  by  One        I     A  Real  Queen. 

A  Dog  and  his  Shadow. 

Ropes  of  Sand.    With  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Queen  Gophetua.         |     Olympla. 

Romances  of  the  Ziovi. 

King  or  Knave? 

Jack  Doyle's  Daughter.   Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3^.  6d. 


FRANCO  -  BRITISH    EXHIBI= 

TION  Illustrated  Review  (The), 
1908.  A  Complete  Souvenir  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. Profusely  illustrated.  Edited 
by  F.  G.  Dumas.  Large  folio,  pictorial 
cover,  5j.  net ;  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net.  Also 
the  Edition  de  Luxe,  printed  on  fine-art 
paper  and  in  a  special  binding,  ios6d.net. 


FREDERIC  (HAROLD),    Novels 

by.       Post    Svo,    cloth,    3^.  6d.    each ; 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Seth's  Brother's  'SSTlfe. 
The  IJa'arton  Girl. 


FRY'S     (HERBERT)     Royal 

Guide   to   the    London    Charities. 

Edited     by    JOHN     Lane.       Published 
Annually.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


GARDENING  B00K5.     Post  Svo, 

l^.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 
A  Year's  'BTork  In  Garden  and 

Greenhouse.    By  George  Glenny. 
Household  Horticulture.    By  Tom 

and  Jane  Jerrold.    Illustrated. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

By  Tom  Jerrold. 
Our   Kitchen    Garden.     By    Tom 

Jerrold.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  is  net. 
Sir  ¥Erilliam  Temple  upon  the 
Gardens  of  Epicurus  ;  together 
with  other  XVIIth  Century  Garden 
Essays.  Edited, with  Notes  and  Introduc- 
tion, by  A.  Forbes  Sieveking,  F.S.A. 
With  6  Illustrations.  Small  Svo,  cloth 
or  boards,  15.  6d,  net ;  quarter  vellum, 
2.r.  6d.  net :  three-quarter  vellum,  $s.  net. 


OAULOT  (PAUL),  Books  by. 

The  Red  Shirts:  A  Tale  of  'The 
Terror.'  Translated  by  John  de  Vil- 
LIERS.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  Frontis- 
piece by  Stanley  Wood,  3^.  6d. ;  picture 

cloth,  flat  back,  2^. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6^.  each. 

Love  and  Lovers  of  the  Past. 
Translated  by  C.  Laroche,  M.A. 

A  Conspiracy  under  the  Terror. 
Translated  by  C.  Laroche,  M.A.  With 
Illustrations  and  Facsimiles. 


GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  With 
Introduction  by  John  Ruskin,  and  22 
Steel  Plates  after  George  Cruikshank, 
Square  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  6^. 


GIBBON    (CHARLES),    Novels 

by.      Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each  ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Robin  Gray. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
The  Braes  of  Yarronsr. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
■What  "«rill  the  'ffi'orld  Say? 
For  the  King.       |    A  Hard  Knot. 
In  Pastures  Green; 
In  Love  and  "STar. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Fancy  Free.    |    Loving  a  Dream. 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Heart's  Delight.   |    Blood-Money. 
The  Dead  Heart.    Post  Svo,  illustrated 

boards,  25. ;  POPULAR  Edition,  medium 

Svo,  6d. 
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GERARD  (DOROTHEA).— A 

Queen  of  Curds  and  Cream,     Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


QIBNEY    (50MERVILLE).  - 

Sentenced  I     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  i.t.  6d. 


GIBSON     (L.     S.),    Novels    ll>y. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Freemasons.  [  Burnt  Spices. 
Siiips  of  Desire. 


GILBERT  (WILLIAM). ~Jame3 

Duke,  Costermouger.    Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

GILBERT'S    (W.    S.)    Original 

Plays.    In  3  Series,  post  8vo,  2s.  6d.  eacli. 

The  First  Series  contains :  The  Wicked 
World  —  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  — 
Charity — The  Princess — The  Palace  of 
Truth— Trial  by  Jury— lolanthe. 

The  Second  Series  contains:  Broken 
Hearts  —  Engaged  —  Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen  —  Dan'I  Druce — Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  'Pinafore'— The  Sorcerer— 
The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

The  Third  Series  contains:  Comedy  and 
Tragedy  —  Foggerty's  Fairy  —  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstern — Patience — 
Princess  Ida — The  Mikado — Ruddigore 
—The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— The  Gon- 
doliers— The  Mountebanks— Utopia. 

Bight  Original  Comic  Operas 
written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Two  Series, 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains  :  The  Sorcerer 
—H.M.S.  'Pinafore'— The  Pirates  of 
Penzance  —  lolanthe  —  Patience  —  Prin- 
cess Ida — The  Mikado — Triul  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series  contains:  The  Gon- 
doliers— The  Grand  Duke — The  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard— His  Excellency — Utopia, 
Limited — Ruddigore — The  Mountebanks 
— Haste  to  the  YVedding. 

The  Gilbert  and  Suliiiran  Birth- 
day Book:  Quotations  for  Every  Day 
in  the  Year.  Compiled  by  A.  Watson. 
Royal  i6mo,  cloth,  is.  td. 


QISSINQ  (ALGERNON),  Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
A  Seeret  of  the  North  Sea. 
Knitters  in  the  Sun. 
l^he  W^eaith  of  Mallerstang. 
An  Angel's  Portion. 
Baliol  Garth. , 

The    Dreams  of   Slmt/n    Usher. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


OLANVILLE  (ERNEST),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  liOSt  Heiress.  With  2  Illustra- 
tions by  Hume  Nisbet. 

The  Foasicker:  A  Romance  of  Mash- 
onaland.  Two  lUusts.  by  Hume  Nisbet. 

A  Fair  Colonist.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 

The  Golden  Rock.  With  Frontispiece 
by  Stanley  Wood. 

Tales  from  the  Veld.  WithialUusts. 

SSax  Thornton.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  J.  S.  Crompton,  R.I. 


QLENNY  (GEORGE).— A  Year's 

Work  in  Garden  and  Oreenhouse: 

Practical  Advice  as  to  Flower,  Fruit,  and 
Frame  Garden.  Post  Svo.  is. ;  cl.,  u.  td. 


GODWIN    (WILLIAM).  —  Lives 

of  tbe  Necromancers.  Post  Svo,  cl..  2s. 


GOLDEN     TREASURY^  of 

Thought,  The:  A  Dictionary  of  Quo- 
tations from  the  Best  Authors,  By 
Theodore-  Taylor.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d. 


GOODMAN  (E.  J.)— The  Fate  of 

Herbert  Wayne.    Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  3^.  td. 


GORDON  (SAMUEL).  —  The 
Ferry  of  Pate:  a  Tale  of  Russian 
Jewry.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


GORE  (J.  ELLARD,  F.R.A.S.). 

— The  Stellar  Heavens:  an  Introduc- 
tion   to    the    Study    of    the    Stars    and 
Nebulae.     Crown  Svo,  clotli,  2^.  net. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Studies   in    Astronomy.     With  S 

plates. 
Astronomical     Sssays,     Historical 
and  Descriptive.     With  6  plates. 


GRACE    (ALFRED    A.).— Tales 

of  a  Dying  Race.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3^.  6d. 


GREEKS  AND    ROMANS,  The 

Life  of  the,  described  from  Antique 
Monunfents.  By  ERNST  GUHL  and  W. 
KONER.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hueffer. 
With  545  lUusts.     Demy  Svo,  cl.,  7j.  6d. 


GREEN  (ANNA  KATHARINE), 

Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6^.  each. 
The  Miliionaire  Baby. 
Tiie  SSToman  in  the  Alcove; 
The    Amethyst    Box.     Crown   Svo, 

cloth,  Zs.  6d. 


GREENWOOD   (JAMES).— The 

Prisoner  in  the   Dock.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3i.  6d. 


GREY    (Sir     GEORGE).  —  The 

Romance  of  a  Proconsul.    By  James 
Milne.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  6s. 


GRIFFITH  cCECiL).— Corinthia 

Marazion.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ■is.  6d. 


GRIFFITHS  (Major  A.).— No.  99, 

and  Blue  Blood.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2^. 


QUNTER  (A.  CLAVERING).— A 
Florida   Enchantment.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  zs.  6d.         


GUTTENBERG  (VIOLET), 

Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each 
Neither  Jeisr  nor  Greek. 
The  Poiffer  of  the  Palmist. 


QYP.  —  CLOCLO.     Translated  by 

Nora  M.  StathaM.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3^.  6d. 


HABBERTON  (JOHN).— Helen's 

Babies.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  60  Illustrations  by  Eva  Roos,  Fcap, 
4to,  cloth,  dy, 
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HAIR,  The:    8ts  Treatment  in 

Health,    vVeakness,   and    Disease. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J. 
PiNCUS.    Crown  8vo,  is. :  cloth,  i.t.  6d. 


HAKE  (Dr.  T.  GORDON),  Poems 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Near  Symbols, 
liegends  of  the  Sfiorrovir. 
The  Serpent  Play. 

Maiden  Ecstasy.    Small  4to,  cloth,  8s, 


HALL  (Mrs.   S.   C.).— Sketches 

ol  Irish  Character.  With  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Cruik- 
SHANK,  Maclise,  GILBERT,  and  Harvey. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7^.  6d. 


HALL  (OWEN),  Novels  by. 

The  Track  of  a  Stoi^in.    Crown  8vo, 

picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 
Jetsam.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6^.  each. 
Eureka.  I    Hernando. 


HALLIDAY   (ANDREW).- 

Every-day  Papers.     Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 


HAMILTON  (COSMO),  Stories 

by. 
The  Glamour  of  the  Impossible; 

and  Through  a  Keyhole.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Nature's  ITagabond,  &c.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  6s, 


HANDWRITING,    The     Philo- 

sophy  of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles. 
By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.  Post 
Svo,  half -cloth,  25.  6d. 


HARDY  (IZA  DUFFUS),  Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Lesser  Bvil. 
Man,  Woman,  and  Faita. 
A  Butterfly. 


HARDY      (THOMAS).  —  Under 

the  Qreenwood  Tree.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
3i.  6d. ;  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d.  Also  the  FINE  Paper 
Edition,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net  ;  and  the  Cheap 
Edition,  medium  8vo,6d. 


HARKiNS  (E.  F.).— The  Schem- 

ers.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


HARRIS    (JOEL    CHANDLER), 

Books  by. 
Uncle  Kemua.    With  9  Coloured  and 

50  other  Illustrations  by  J,  A.  Shepherd. 
Pott  4to,  cloth,  ,5i;t  top,  6s. 
Nights  vsrith  Uncle  Remus.    With 
8  Coloured  and  50  otber  Illustrations  by 
}.  A.  Shepherd,  Imperial  i6mo,  cloth, 6s. 


HARTE'S      (BRET)     Collected 

Works.     LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  Ten 
Volumes,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Vol.       I.  Complete     Poetical     and 
Dramatic  Works.   With  Port. 
„         II.  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp — 
Bohemian  Papers— Ajieric  an 
Legends. 
„       III.  Tales    of    the   Argonauts- 
Eastern  Sketches. 
„       IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 
„         V.  Stories  — Condensed  Novels. 
„       VI.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 
„      VII.  TalesofthePacificSlope— II. 
With  Portrait  by  JOHN  PeTTIE, 
„    VIII.  Tales  of  Pine  and  Cypress. 
IX.  Buckeye  and  Chapparel. 
X.  Tales  of  Trail  and  Town. 


Bret  Harte's  Choice  ISTorksin  Prost 

and  Verse.  With  Portrait  and  40  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Bret  Harte's  Poetical  Works,  in- 
cluding Some  Later  Verses.  Crown 
Svo,  buckram,  45.  6d. 

In  a  HoUovr  of  the  Hills.  Crown 
8vo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 

Condensed  Novels.  (Two  Series  in 
One  Volume.)  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
2s.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  $s.  net. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
On  the  Old  Trail. 
Under  the  Redv?ooda. 
From  Sandhill  to  Pine. 
Stories  in  Light  and  Shadow. 
Mr.  Jack  Hamlin's  Mediation, 
Trent's  Trust. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Gabriel  Conroy. 

A  ISTaif  of  the  Plains.    With  60  Illus- 
trations by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
A  W^ard  of  the  Golden  Gate.  With 
59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d  each. 
Susy;  With  2  lUusts.  by  J.  A.  Christie. 
The   Bell-Ringer  of   Angel's,  &c. 

With  39  iUusts.  by  Dudley  Hardy,  &c. 
Clarence :  A  Story  of  the  American  War. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  A.  Jule  Goodman. 
Barker's  Luck,  &c.    With  39  Illustra- 
tions by  A.  Forestier,  Paul  Hardy,  &c. 
Devil's  Ford,  &c. 
The  Crusade  of  the  '  Sixcelsior.' 

With  Frontis.  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 
Three    Partners;     or.    The     Big 

Strike    on    Heavy    Tree   Hilt. 

With  8  Illustrations  bvj.  GULICH. 
Tales   of  Trail   and   Town.    With 

Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  JACOMB-HOOD. 
Condensed  Novels.    New  Series. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  picture  cloth, 
flat  back,  2S.  each. 
A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs. 
Colonel  Starbottle's  Client. 
A    ProtdgSe    of   Jack   Hamlin's. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Sally  Dowa,  &c.    With  47.  Illustrations 
by  W.  D.  Almond  and  others. 
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HARTE  {BRET)— continued. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Iiuck  of  Koaring  Camp,  and 
Sensation  Novels  Condensed. 
(Also  in  picture  cloth  at  same  price.) 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
IHie  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
C^lifornian  Stories. 

Post  8vo,  illus.  bds.,  2^.  each;  cloth,  2s.6(i.each. 
Flip.  1  A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

Maruja.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. ;  post 
8vo,  picture  boards,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  25. 6d. 


HAWEIS  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Dress.  With  32  Illustra- 
tions.   Post  8vo,  IS.  ;  cloth,  i^.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  Frontis- 
piece.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Chancer  for  Children.  With  8 
Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
Crown  4to,  cloth,  $s.  6d. 


HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R,).— Ameri- 
can Humorists:  Washington 
Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus 
WARD,  Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  


HAWTHORNE   (JULIAN), 

Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d, 
each;  postSvo.illustratedboards, 2.S. each. 

Garth.        {     cilice  Quentin. 

Fortune's  Fool,  i  Dust.    Four  lUusts. 

Beatrix  Randolph.  With  Four  lUusts. 

D.  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 

The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  6d.  each. 
Sebastian  Strome; 
Iriove— or  a  Mame. 
Miss    Cadogna.    Post   8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s.    


HEALY    (CHRIS),     Books    by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Confessions  of  a  Journalist. 
Hmrs  of  Reuben. 
Mara. 

The  Endless  Heritage.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  3s.  6d. 


HELPS   (Sir  ARTHUR).  —  Ivan 

de  Biron.      Crown  Svo,    cloth  3^.  6d. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


HENTY  (Q.  A.),  Novels  by. 
Rujub,  the  Juggler.    Post  8vo,  cloth, 
3i.  6d. ;  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
The  Queen's  Cup. 
Dorothy's  Double. 
Colonel  Thorndyke's  Secret. 


HENDERSON  (ISAAC).— Agatha 

Page.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


HERBERTSON    (JESSIE   L.).— 

Junla.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


HERMAN  (HENRY).-A  Leading 

Lady.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  zs.  6d. 


HILL  (HEADON).— Zambra  the 

Detective.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. ; 
picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 


HILL  (JOHN),  Works  by. 

Treason-Felony.    Post  Svo,  illustrated 

boards,  2s. 
The    Common    Ancestor.     Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  3j.  6d. 


HINKSON    (H.  A.),   Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Fan  Fitzgerald.  |  Silk  and  Steel. 


HOEY    (Mrs.    CASHEL).— The 

Lover's  Creed.      Crown   Svo,    cloth, 
3s.  6d. 


HOFFMANN    (PROFESSOR).— 

King  Koko.    A  Magic  Story.    With  25 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  i^.  net. 


HOLIDAY,  Where  to  go  for  a. 

By  E.  P.  Sholl,  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  John 
Watson,  Jane  Barlow,  Mary  Lovett 
Cameron,  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  Paul 
Lange,  J.  W.  Graham,  J.  H.  Salter, 
Phcebe  Allen,  S.  J.  Beckett,  L.  Rivers 
Vine,  and  c.  F.  Gordon  Gumming. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


HOLMES  (C.  J.,  M. A.).— Notes 
on  the  Science  of  Picture-making'. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy 
Svo,  cloth,  ys.  6d.  net.  [^Preparing. 


HOLMES  (O.  WENDELL).— 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott 
8v6,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net.;  leather,  gilt 
edges,  3i.  net. 


HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  Choice 
Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With 
Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


HOOK'S   (THEODORE)  Choice 

Humorous  Works;  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns, 
Hoaxes.  With  Life  and  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d, 


HOPKINS  (TIG HE),  Novels  by. 

For  Freedom.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s, 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d.  each. 
'Tiffixt  IJove  and  Duty. 
The  Incomplete  Adventurer. 
The  Nugents  of  Carriconna. 
Nell  Haffenden.    With  8  Illustrations. 


HORNE  (R.  HENQI5T).— Orion. 

With  Portrait,    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  js. 


HORNIMAN  (ROY),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Bellaxny  the  Magnificent. 
IJord  Cammarleigh's  Secret. 

Israel  Ranki    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3j.  6d, 
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HORNUNQ  (E.  W.),  Novels  by. 
The  Shadow  of  theRope.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  ss.  (sd. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6^.  each. 
Stlngaree.  |  A  Thief  in  the  Night. 

HUGO  (VICTOR).— The  Outlaw 

of  Iceland.     Translated  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Campbell.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  bd. 


INNKEEPER'S        HANDBOOK 

(The)  and  Licensed  Victualler's 
Manual.  By  J.  Trevor-Davies. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  it. 


HUME    (FERGUS),   Novels  by 
The  Lady  From  Nowhere.    Cr.  Svo, 

cloth,  3i.  td.;  picture  cloth,  6at  back,  is. 
The  Millionaire  Mystery.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3i.  dd. 
The  Wheeling  IJight.     Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  gilt  top,  ds. 


HUNQERFORD   (Mrs.),    Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo,   cloth,   3^.   td.  each  ; 

post  Svo,   illustrated    boards,  2^.  each; 

cloth  limp,  2i.  td.  each. 
The  Professor's  Bxperiment. 
Nora  Creina. 
Iiady  Yemer's  Flight. 
Lady  Patty.        |    Peter's  Wife. 
The  Red-House  Mystery. 
An  Unsatisfactory  Lover. 
April's  Lady. 
A  Maiden  All  Forlorn. 
The  Three  Graces. 
A  Mental  Struggle. 
Marvel.          |        A  Modern  Circe. 
In  Durance  Vile. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  bd.  each. 
An  Anxious  Moment. 
A  Point  of  Conscience. 
The  Coming  of  Chloe.     |   Lovioe. 

The  Red-House  Mystery.  Popular 

Edition,  medium  Svo,  6rf. 


HUNT  (Mrs.  ALFRED),  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3i.  dd.  each  ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  eactu 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That  Other  Person. 

Mrs.  Juliet.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  td. 


JAMES  (C.  T.  C.).— A  Romance  of 

the   Queen'8   Hounds.      Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  \s.  td. 


JAME5    (Q.    W.).  — Scraggles: 

The  Story    of  a  Sparrow.    With  6 
Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


JAMESON  (WILLIAM).— My 

Dead  Self.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


JAPP    (Dr. 

Pictures. 


A.    H.). — Dramatic 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5^. 


HUTCHINSON  (W.  M.)  —Hints 

on  Colt- Breaking.    With  25  Illustra- 
tions.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


HYAMSON  (ALBERT).— A  His= 

tory  of  the  Jews  in  England.  With 
16  Portraits  and  Views  and  2  Maps. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  4^.  6d.  net. 


HYATT  (A.  H.),  Topographical 

Anthologies  by.  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  25.  net  each;  leather,  gilt  edges, 
3s.  net  each. 

The  Charm  of  London. 

The  Charm  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Charm  of  Venice. 


INDOOR  PAUPERSi     By  One  of 

Them.    Crown  Svo,  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 


INMAN    (HERBERT)    and 

HARTLEY  ASPDEN.— The  Tear  of 
Kalee.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


JEFFERIES  (RICHARD),  by. 

The  Life  of  the  Fields.  Post  Svo, 
cloth,  2s.  dd. ;  Labgk  Type,  Fine  Paper 
Edition,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net.  Also  a  New 
Edition,  with  12  Illustrations  in  Colours 
by  M.  U.  Clarke,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 
net  ;  parchment,  Js.  6d.  net. 

The  Open  Air.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.; 
Large  Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott 
Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  gilt 
edges,  3s.  net.  Also  a  New  Edition, 
with  12  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  Ruth 
Dollman,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s.  net ; 
parchment,  ys.  6d.  net. 

Nature  near  London.  Crown  Svo, 
buckram,  6s. ;  post  Svo,  cl.,  2s.  6d. ;  LARGE 
Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  Svo,cl., 
gilt  top,  2s,  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.net. 
Also  a  New  Edition,  with  12  Illus- 
trations in  Colours  by  Ruth  Dollman, 
crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s.  net ;  parchment, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Pocket    Richard    Jefferies: 

being  Passages  chosen  from  the  Nature 
Writings  of  Jefferies  by  Alfred  H. 
Hyatt.  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net. ; 
leather,  gilt  top,  3s.  net. 
The  Bulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies. 
By  Sir  Walter  Besant.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  6s. 


JEROME  (JEROME  K.).— Stage- 
land.  With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  Ber- 
nard Partridge.    Fcap.  4to,  is. 


JERROLD    (TOM),    Works    by. 

Post  Svo,  Is.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants  We 
Grow,  and  ?Iow  We  Cook  Them.  Post 
Svo,  cloth,  Is.  net. 


JOHNSTON  (R.).— The  Peril  of 

an  Empire.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


JONES     (WILLIAM,      F.S.A.), 

Books  by.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Finger-Ring  Lore:  Historical,  Legend- 
ary, and  Anecdotal.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 

Cro^firns  and  Coronations.  With  91 
Illustrations. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


JONSON'S  (BEN)  Works.    With 

Notes  and  Biographical  Memoir  by 
William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel 
Cunningham.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth.  3s.  6d.  each. 


JOSEPHUS,     The     Complete 

Works  of.  Trauslr.ted  by  William 
Whiston.  Containing  '  The  Antiquities 
of  the  Jews,'  and  '  The  Wars  of  the  Jews.' 
With  52  Illustrations  and  M.^ps.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-cloth,  12s.  6d, 


KEATING  (JOSEPH).— Maurice. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


KEMPUNQ  (W.  BA8LEY).— The 
.Poets  Royal  of  England  and  Scot 
land :  Original  Poems  by  Royal  and 
Noble  Persons.  With  Notes  and  6  Photo- 
.gravure  Portraits.  Small  8vo,  parchment, 
6j.net;  vellum,  ys.  6d.  net.  Also  an 
Edition  in  THE  King's  Classics  (No.  39). 


KERSHAW  (MARK).— Colonial 
Facts  and  Pictloas:  liumorous 
Sketches.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 
2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


KINO  (LEONARD  W.,  M.A.).— 

A  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
from  ttie  Earliest  Times  until  the 
Persian     Conquest.        With    Maps, 
Plans,    and   Illustrations  after    all    the 
principal  Monuments  of  the  Period.     In 
3  volumes,  royal  8vo,  buckram.     Each 
volume  separately,  iSs.  net ;  or  per  set  of 
3  volumes,  if  subscribed  for  before  the 
issue  of  Vol.  I.,  £2  12s.  dd.  net. 
Vol.  I.— A  History  of  Sumer  and 
Alikad :  An  account  of  the  Primi- 
tive Inhabitants  of  Babylonia  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  about  B.C.  2000. 
„  II.— A  History  of  Babylon  from 
the  First  Dynasty,  about  B-.C.  2000, 
until  the  Conquest  by  Cyrus,  B.C.  539. 
„  III.— A  History  of  Assyria  from 
the  Earliest  Period  until  the  Fall  of 
Nineveh,  B.C.  606.  [Preparing 


KING    (R.   ASHE),    Novels   by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
'The  Wearing  of  the  Green.' 
Passion's  Slavei     |       Bell  Barry. 
A   Craven   Game.    Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

35.  6d.  :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


KING'S    CLASSICS     (The). 

General  Editor,  Professor  I.  Gollancz, 
Litt.D.  Printed  on  laid  paper,  i6mo, 
each  with  Frontispiece,  gilt  top.  Quar- 
ter bound  grey  boards  or  red  clotii, 
15.  6d.  net  each  ;  quarter  vellum,  cloth 
sides,  25.  6rf.  net  each ;  three-quarter 
vellum,  55.  net  each. 

Volumes  now  in  course  0/ publication  : 
35i  IBTine,    "Women,    and    Song 
Mediaeval  Latin  Students'  Songs.  Trans- 
lated into  English,  with  an  Introduction, 
bv  John  Addsngton  Symonds. 
^6,  i37.  George  Pettie's  Petite  Pal- 
lace   of  Pettie    his    Pleasure. 
Edited  by  Prof,  I.  GOLLANCZ.     2  vols. 


KING'S    CLASS5CS    (The)— continued. 

38.  Walpole's  Castle  of  Otranto. 

By  Sir    Walter  Scott.     With   Intro- 
duction and  Preface  by  Miss  SpURGKON. 

39.  The  Poets  Royal  of  fCngland 
and  Scotland.  Original  Poems  by 
Kings  and  other  Royal  and  Noble 
Persons,  collected  and  edited  by  W, 
Bailey  Kempling. 

iO.  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia. 
Edited  by  Robert  Steels,  F.S.A, 

Sl.tChaucer's  Legend  of  Good 
Women.  In  Modem  English,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction  by  Professor 
W.  W.  Skeat. 

42.  Swift's  Battle  of  the  Books. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by 
A.  Guthkelch. 

93.  Sir  ^^illiam  Temple  upon  the 
Gardens  of  Bpicurus,  with 
other  17th  Century  Garden 
Essays.  Edited;  with  Notes  and  I ntro- 
duction,  by  A.  Forbes  Sieveking,  F.S.A. 

44.  The  Four  Last  Things,  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  ;  togetiier  with  A 
Spiritual  Consolation  and 
other  Treatises  by  John  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  Edited  by  DaNIEL 
O'Connor. 

45.  The  Song  of  Roland.  Translated 
from  the  old  French  by  Mrs.  CrOSLAND. 
With  Introduction  by  Prof.  Brandin. 

46.  Dante's  Vita  Nuoira.  The 
Italian  text,  with  Dante  G.  RossExri'a 
translation  on  opposite  page.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Prof.  H.  Oelsner. 

47.tChaucer's  Prologue  and 
Minor  Poems.  In  modem  English, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  Prof. 
W.  W.  Skeat. 

4S.tGhaucer's  Parliament  of 
Birds  and  House  of  Fame.  /» 
modern  Englisli,  with  Notes  and  Intro- 
duction by  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat. 

49.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford.  With 
Introduction  by  R.  Brimley  foHNSON. 

SO.tPearl.  An  English  Poem  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  Edited,  with  a 
Modern  Rendering  and  an  Introduction, 
by  Professor  I.  GoLLANCZ, 

51,  52.  King's  Letters.  Volumes  III. 
and  IV.  Newly  edited  from  the  originals 
by  Robert  Steele,  F.S.A. 

53.  The  Knglish  Corj^espondence 
of  Saint  Boniface.  Translated  and 
edited, wi  th  an  1  ntroductory  Sketch  of  the 
Life  of  St.  Boniface,  by  E.  J.  Kylie,  M.A. 

54, 55.  The  Essays  of  £lia.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  Introduction,  &c.,  by 
Thomas  Seccombe,  M.A. 

56.  The  Cavalier  to  his  Lady : 
Seventeenth  Century  Love  Songs. 
Edited  by  F.  Sidgwick. 

57.  Asser's  Life  of  King  Alfred, 
Edited  by  L.  C.  Jane,  M.A. 

58.  Translations  from  the  Ice< 
landic.     By  Rev.  W.  C.  GREEN,  M.A. 

59.  The  Rule  of  St.  Benet.  Trans- 
lated by  Right  Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet. 

60.  Daniel's  '  Delia '  and  Drayton's 
'  Idea,'  Edited  by  Arundell  Esdaile, 
M.A. 
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KiNQ'S  CLASSICS  (The)— continued. 
Earlier  Volumes  in  the  Series  are — 

1.  The  Love  of  Booka  (Tlie  Pliilobiblon). 

2.  *Sii   Dramas    of     Calderon   (Fitzderald's 

Translation).    (Double  vol.) 

3.  Chronicle  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond. 

4.  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

5.  Eikon  Basilike. 
K.  Kings'  Letters  :  Alfred  to  the  coming  of 

the  Tudors. 

7.  Kings'  Letters  :   From  the  Tudors  to  the 

Love  Letters  of  Henry  VI 1 1. 

8.  tChaucer'8  Knigiit's  Tale  (Prof.  Skeat). 

9.  tChauci?r's Man  of  Law's  Talo  (Prof. Skeat). 

10.  tChaucer's  Prioress's  Tale  (Prof.  Skbat). 

11.  The  Romance  of  Fulke  Fitzwarine. 

12.  The  Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

13.  Evelyn's  Life  of  Margaret  Godolpliin. 
U.  Early  Lives  of  Dante. 

15.  The  Falstafi  Letters. 

16.  Polonius.    By  Bdwaed  FitzGekald. 

17.  Mediaeval  Lore. 

18.  The  Vision  of  Piers  the   Plowman   (Prof. 

Skbat). 

19.  The  (Julls  Hornbook. 

20.  »The  Nun's  Rule,  or  Ancren  Rlwle.   (Double 

vol.). 

21.  The  Memoirs  of  Robert  Cary,  Barl  of  Mon- 

mouth. 

22.  Early  Lives  of  Charlemagne. 

23.  Cicero's     '  Friendship,"     '  Old     Age,'     and 

'Scipio'B  Dream.' 
24  »Word8worth's  Prelude.  (Double  vol.) 
So.  The  Defence  of  Guenevere. 
26, 27.  Browning's  Men  and  "Women. 
2S.  Poe's  Poems. 

29.  Shakespeare's  Sonnets. 

30.  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

31.  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

32.  Charles  Reade's  Peg  "Woffington. 

33.  The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

3^.  SappLio  :  One  Hundred  Lyrics.  By  BLISS 
Carmak. 

*  Numbers  S,  20,  and  24  are  Double  Volumes 
and  Doable  Price. 

+  The  Chaucer  Vols.,  and  also  No.  50,  may  be  had 
In  stiff  paper  covers  at  Is.  net  each. 


KINQ'S      LIBRARY       FOLIOS 

(The). 
The  Miprour  of  Vertue  In  'World- 
ly Greatnes,  or  The  Life  of  Sir 
l^homaa  More,  Knight.    By  his 

son-in-law,  Willi.\m  Roper.  10s.  6d. 
net.  (Seven  copies  of  this  volume  alone 
remain,  and  are  not  to  be  sold  apart  from 
sets.) 

Eikon  Basilike,  the  Portraicture 
of  His  Sacred.  Majestle  in  his 
Solitudes       and       Sufferings. 

Edited  by  Edward  Almack,  F.S.A. 
£1  IS.  net, 

Shakespeare's  Ovid,  being 
Arthur  Golding's  Translation 
of  the  Metamorphoses.  Edited 
by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D.  £1  IIS.  6d. 
net. 

The  Percy  Folio  of  Old  English 
Ballads  and  Romances.  Edited 
by  the  General  Editor.  In  four 
volumes  at  £^  4J.  the  set.  (Volumes  I. 
and  II.  issued;  III.  at  Press;  IV.  in 
Preparation.) 

*(f*  Note. — Seven  conplete  sets  of  the  abo-oe 
folios  remain  for  sale.  Price,  fer  set, 
^7  i^s.  6d.  net. 


KINQ'S    LIBRARY    QUARTOS 

(The). 
The    Alchemist.     By   Ben   Jonson. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart.     5^.  net ;  Japan- 
ese vellum,  £1   IS.  net. 
The  Gull's  Hornbook.    By  Thom.^s 

Dekker.     Edited  by  R.  B.  McKerEOV.'. 

<,s,  net  ;  Japanese  vellum,  \os,  td.  net. 
The  Beggar's  Opera.    By  John  Gay. 

Edited  by  Hamilton    MacLeod.     51. 

net  ;  Japanese  vellum,  los.  td.  net. 


KIPLING  PRIMER  (A).  Includ- 
ing Biographical  and  Critical  Cijapters, 
an  Index  to  Mr.  Kipling's  principal 
Writings,  and  Bibliographies.  By  F.  L. 
Knowles.  With  Two  Portraits.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3s,  td. 


KNIGHT  (WILLIAM   and 

EDVl'ARD).  —  The  Patient's  Vade 
Mecum :  How  to  Get  Most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  If.  bd. 


LAMB'S  (CHARLES)  Complete 

Works  in  Prose  and  Versej  including 
'  Poetry  for  Children '  and  '  Prince  Dorus.' 
Edited  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  With  2 
Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  the  '  Essay  on 
Roast  Pig.'  Crown  8vo  (both  Series), 
cloth,  3i.  bd. 
The  Essays  of  Ella.  Fine  Paper 
Edition,  pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2^.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  31.  net. 


LAMBERT     (GEORGE).  —  The 

President   of    Boravia.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  3i.  bd. 


LANE    (EDWARD  WILLIAM). 

— The  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 

commonly  called  in  England  The 
Arabian  Kights'  Entertain- 
ments. Translated  from  the  Arabic 
and  illustrated  by  many  hundred  Engrav- 
ings from  Designs  by  Harvey.  Edited  by 
E.  S.  Poole.  With  Preface  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole.    3  Vols,,  8vo,  c!„  22^.  td. 


LEE  (HOLME).— Legends  from 

Fairyland.  With  about  250  Illus- 
trations  by  REGINALD  L.  and  HORACE 
J.  Knowles,  and  an  Introduction  by 
E.  H.  Freemantle.  Crown  8vo,  clotli 
gilt,  5.?.  net. 


LEES  (DOROTHY  N.).— Tuscan 

Feasts  and  Tuscan  Friends.  With 
12  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
Si.  net. 


LEHMANN      (R.     C).  —  Harry 

Fludyer  at  Cambridge,  and  Conver- 
sational  Hints  for  Young  Shooters. 

Crown  Svo,  If.  ;  cloth,  li.  dd. 


LEIGH  (HENRY  S.).— Carols  of 

Cockayne.     Crown  Svo,  buckram,  5^. 

LELAND  (C.  Q.).— A  Manual  of 

Mending  and  Repairing.     With  Dia- 
grams.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  js. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


LEPELLETIER    (EDMOND). 

Madame  5ans-Qene.  Translated  by 
John  de  Villiers.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
3^.  bd. ;  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ;  POPULAR 
Edition,  medium  8vo,  6d. 


LESPINASSE,  JULIE  DE.     By 

the  Marquis  D2  Segur.  Authorised 
English  Version,  with  a  Portrait.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  Ts.  6d.  net. 


LEYS  (JOHN  K.),  Novels  by. 
Tbe  Iilndsays.    Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,2i. 
A  Sore  Tejcaptatlon.     Cr.  8vo,  ci..  6^. 


LILBURN  (ADAM).— A  Tragedy 

in  Marble.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


LINDSAY  (HARRY),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
Rhoda  Roberts.   |    The  Jacobite. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Judah  Pyecroft,  Puritan. 
The  Story  of  Leah. 


LINTON  (E.  LYNN),  Works  by. 

An  Octave  of  Friends.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  3J.  6d^ 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  si.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  each. 

Patricia  Kemball.    |     lone. 

The  Atonement  of  Leani  Dundas. 

The  Ifforld  ISTell  Ijost.    12  lUusts. 

The  One  Too  Many. 

Under  which  Lord?    With  12  Iltusts. 

•  My  Love.'    I     Soaring  the  W^ind. 

Paston  Career.    I   Dulcle  Bverton. 

W^ith  a  Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

Sowing  the  W^lnd.    Cheap  Edition, 

post  Svo,  cloth,  li,  net. 
Patricia   Kemball.     Popular    Edi- 
tion, medium  Svo.  6d. 


LORIMER    (NORMA).— The 

Pa^ran  Woman.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


LUCAS    (ALICE).  —  Talmudic 
Leg:ends,  Hymns,  and  Paraphrases. 

Post  Svo,  half-parchment,  zs.  net. 


LUCAS  (E.  v.).    Books  by. 
Anne'a  Terrible  Good  Nature,  and 

other  Stories  for  Children.  Witli  12 
Illustrations  by  A.  H.  Buceland,  and 
Coloured  End  -Papers  and  Cover  by 
F.  D.  Bedford.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6^. 

A  Book  of  Verses  for  Children. 
With  Coloured  Title-page.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. 

Three  Hundred  Games  and  Pas- 
times. By  E.  V.  Lucas  and  Elizabeth 
Lucas.     Pott  4to.  cloth,  6s.  net. 


LUCY    (HENRY   W.).— Gideon 

Fleyce.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


MACAULAY  (LORD).— The  His- 

tory  of  En£:Iand.  Large  Typk,  Fine 
Paper  Edition,  in  .5  vols,  pott  Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  vol. ;  leather, 
gilt  edges,  3j,  net  per  vol. 


MACCOLL     (HUGH).— Mr. 

stranger's  Sealed  Packet.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  zs.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards.  2s. 


McCarthy  (JUSTIN),  Books  by. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.    Two 

Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  12s.  each. 
A  History  of  the  Four  Georges 
and   of  William    the   Fourth. 

Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  12s  each. 
A   History  of   Our    Ovm  Times 

from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  Library 
Edition.  Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth, 
12.S.  each. — Also  the  Popular  Edition, 
in  Four  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
—And  the  Jubilee  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  1886, 
in  2  Vols.,  demv  Svo,  cloth,  "js.  6d.  each. 

A  History  of  Our  Omm  Times, 
Vol.  v.,  from  1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  12s. ;  crown  Svo,  cloth  ts. 

A  History  of  Our  Omm  Times, 
Vols.  VL  and  VII.,  from  1897  to  Accession 
of  Edward  VII.  2  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cl.,  24^. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Oisn 
Times,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  Accession  of  King 
Edward  VII.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt 
top,  6s. ;  also  the  Popular  Edition. 
post  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  and  the  Cheap 
Edition  (to  the  year  i38o),  med.  Svo,  6d. 

Large  Type,  Fine  Paper  Editions. 
Pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  vol. ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3^.  net  per  vol. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  r  Vol. 
A  Histo]?y  of  the  Four  Georges 

and  of  Willlajsa  IV.,  in  2  vols. 
A  History  of  Our  Oiarn  Times  from 
Accession  of  Q.  Victoria  to  1897,  in  3  Vols. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  pict. 
boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
The  W^aterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon.  |  Linley  Rochford. 
DearLadyDisdain.  |  The  Dictator. 
Miss  Misanthrope.    With  12  Illusts. 
Donna  Quixote.    With  12  Illustrations. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
Maid  of  Athens.    With  12  Illustrations. 
Camiola. 
Red  Diamonds.  |  The  Riddle  Ring. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
The  Three  Disgraces.  |  Mononla. 

'The  Right  Honourable.'  By  Justin 
McCarthy  and  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Julian  Revelstone.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

6s.  [Shortly. 


McCarthy  (J.  H.),  works  by. 

The  French  Revolution.  (Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  1789-91.)  Four  Vols., 
demv  Svo,  cloth,  12s.  each. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of 
Ireland.     Crown  Svo,  is.  ;  cloth,  \s.6d. 

Ireland  Since  the  Union— 1798- 
18S6.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
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McCarthy  (J.   \i.)—co?ttinued. 
Haflz  in  London.  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3^.  td. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.    Crown  8vo, 

i^.  ;  cloth,  IS.  6d. 
Doom:  An  Atlantic  Episode.  Crown  8vo,  is. 
Dolly :  A  Sketch.    Crown  8vo,  is, 
lilly  Liass.    Crown  Svo,  r^. ;   cloth,  is.  6d. 
A  London  Legend.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3;.  6d. 


MACDONALD   (Dr.   QEORQE), 

Books  by. 
Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination 

Ten  Vols.,  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt,  in  case,  21s. ; 
or  separately,  Grolier  cloth,  2s.  dd.  each. 
Also  a  New  Issue  in  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  2s.  net  per  Vol. ;  leather,  gilt  top,  3,5. 
net  per  Vol. 
Vol.       I.  Within   and   Without— The 
Hidden  Life. 
„        II.  The  Disciple  —  The  Gospel 
Women— Book  of  Sonnets- 
Organ  Songs. 
„       UI.  Violin  Songs— Songs  of  the 
Days  and  Nights— A  Book 
of  Dreams— Roadside  Poems 
—Poems  for  Children. 
„       IV.  Parables — Ballads  —  Scotch 
„        V.  &  VI.  Phantasies.  [Songs. 

„     VII.  The  Portent. 
„    VIII.  The     Light     Princess  —  The 

Giants  Heart— Shadows. 
„       IX.  Cross  Purposes— Golden  Key 

C  liRASOYN— LITTLEDAYLIGHT. 

„  X.  The  Cruel  Painter— The  Wow 
o'RivvEN — The  Castle— The 
Broken  Swords— The  Gray 
Wolf— Uncle  Cornelius. 

Poetical  W^orks  of  George  Mac- 
Donald.    2  Vols.,  cr.  Svo,  buckram,  125. 

Heather  and  Snoiv.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3^.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Lilith.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ds. 

Xhe  Pocket  George  MacDonald: 

Passages  Chosen  by  A.  H.  Hyatt.  i6mo, 
cloth  gilt ,  2s.  net ;  leather  gilt,  3j.  net. 


MACDONELL      (AGNES).— 

Quaker  Cousins.    Post  Svo.  boards,  2s. 


MACHRAY    (ROBERT),   Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
A  Blovr  over  the  Heart. 
The  Mystery  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
The  Private  Detective. 


Her  Honour.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^. 


MACKAY  (Df.  CH AS.). —Inter- 
ludes and  Undertones.  Cr.Svo,cIoth,65. 


MACKAY     (WILLIAM). —A 

Mender  oS  Nets.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


MACKENZIE    (W.   A.).— The 

Drexel  Dream.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s. 


MACLISE  Portrait  Gallery  (The) 

of  Illustrious  Literary  Cliaracters : 
85  Portraits  by  Daniel  Maclise  ; 
with  Memoirs  by  WILLIAM  BATES,  B.A. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d, 


MACMICHAEL  (J.  HOLDEN).— 

The  5tory  of  Charing  Cross  and  Its 
Neighbourhood.  With  3  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  "js.  6d.  net. 


MAGIC  LANTERN,  The,  and  its 

Management.     By    T.    C.    Hepworth. 
With  10  lUusts.    Cr.  Svo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 


MAGNA  CHARTA:  A  Facsimile  of 

the  Original,  3  ft.  by  2  ft.,  with  Arms  and 
Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  55. 


MALLOCK  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 
The  Nemr  Republic.  Post  Svo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d. ;  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  LARGE 
Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  gilt  edges, 
3$.  net.    

Poema.    Small  4to,  parchment,  8s. 

Is  Lite  ■SSTorth  Living?    Crown  Svo, 

buckram,  6s. 


MALLORY     (Sir     THOMAS).— 

Mort  d' Arthur,  Selections  from,  edited 
by  B.  M.  Ranking.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  2^. 


MARQUERITTE   (PAUL  and 

VICTOR),  Novels  by. 
The  Disaster.    Translated  by  F.  Lees. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6^.  each. 
The  Commune.   Translated  by  F.  Lees 

and  R.  B.  DOUGLAS. 
Vanity.  Translated  by  K  S.  WEST.  With 

Portrait  Frontispiece. 


MARIE   DE  MEDICIS  and  the 

Court  of  France  in  the  XVIIth  Cen- 
tury. Translated  from  the  French  of 
Louis  Batiffol  by  Mary  King.  With 
a  Portrait.   Demy  Svo,  cloth,  75.  6d.  net. 


MARLOWE'S  Works,   including 

his  Translations.     Edited  with  Notes  by 
Col.  Cunningham.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


MARSH     (RICHARD).— A 

spoiler  of  Men.      Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


MASSINGER'S  Plays.    From  the 

Text  of  William  Gifford.    Edited  by 
Col.  Cunningham.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


MASTERMAN     (J.)  .—Half  -  a  - 

dozen  Daughters.     Post  Svo,  bds.,  2s. 


MATTHEWS    (BRANDER).— A 

Secret  of  the  Sea.    Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2^. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


MAX    O'RELL,   Books  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
Her  Royal  Highness  IS'oman. 
Betw^een  Ourselves. 
Rambles  in  Womanland. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


MEADE  (L.  T.),  Novels  by. 
A  Soldier  of  Fortune.    Crown  8vo 
"loth,  3i.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  "ffolce  of  the  Charmer. 

In  an  Iron  Grip.     |     The  Siren. 

Dr.  Rumssy'a  Patient. 

On  the  Brink  of  a  Chasm. 

The  "HTay  of  a  W^oman. 

A  Son  of  Ishmnasl. 

An  Adventuress.    1     Bosebury. 

The  Blua  Diamond. 

A  Stumble  by  the  Way. 

This  Troublesome  YSTorld. 


MEDICI  SERIES  (The)  of  Re- 
productions in  Colour  from  the  Old 
Masters.  For  information  in  regard 
to  this  important  Series,  see  Illustrated 
Prospectus  to  be  had  upon  application. 


MEDIEVAL     LIBRARY     (The 

New).  Small  crown  8vo,  pure  rag 
paper,  boards,  5^.  net  per  vol.  ;  leather, 
with  clasps,  ys-  6d.  net  per  vol. 

1.  The  Book  of  the  Duke  of  True 
XiOirers.  Translated  from  the  Middle 
French  of  Christine  de  Pisan,  with 
Notes  by  Alice  Kemp-Welch.  Wood- 
cut Title  and  6  Photogravures. 

2.  Of  the  Tambler  of  our  I<ady, 
and  other  Miracles.  Translated 
from  the  Middle  French  of  Gautier  de 
CoiNCi,  &c.,with  Notes  and  Introduction 
by  Alice  Kemp- Welch.  Woodcut  Title 
and  7  Photogravures. 

3.  The  Chatelaine  of  Yergl.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Middle  French  by  Alice 
Kemp- Welch,  with  the  original  Text, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  L.  Brandin. 
Woodcut  Title  and  5  Photogravures. 

9:.  The  Babees'  Book.  Edited  from 
Dr.  Furnivall's  Texts,  with  Notes,  by 
Edith  Rickert.  Woodcut  Title  and  6 
Photogravures. 

5.  The  Book  of  the  Bivlne  Con- 
solation of  Saint  Angela  da 
Foligno.  Translated  from  the  Italian 
by  Mary  G.  Steegmann,  with  Intro- 
duction by  Algar  Thorold.  Woodcut 
Title  and  reproductions  of  Woodcuts. 

6.  The  Ijegend  of  the  Holy  Flna, 
Virgin   of    Santo   Geminlano. 

Translated  from  the  14th  Century  MS. 
of  Fra  Giovanni  di  Coppo,  by  M. 
Mansfield.  Woodcut  Title  and  6  Photo- 
gravures. 

7.  Sarly  ISnglista   Romances    of 

Love.  Edited  in  Modern  English  by 
Edith  Rickert.    6  Photogravures. 

8.  Barly  SiSglish  Romances  of 
Friendship.  Edited  in  Modern 
English,  with  Notes,  by  Edith  Rickert. 
S  Photogravures. 


ME  LB  A:    A   Biography.     By 

Agnes  M.  Murphy.  With  Chapters  by 
Madame  Melba  on  The  Art  of  Sing- 
ing and  on  The  Selection  of  Music  as 
A  Profession, Poriraits,and  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  i6s.  net,        iPreparhjg. 


MERRICK    (HOPE).  — When  a 

Girl's  Engaged.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  35.  dd. 

MERRICK  (LEONARD),  Novels 

by. 

The  Man  •ssh.o  yxsm  Good.   Crown 

8vo,  cl.,  3.S.  td.  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  25. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  bd.  each. 
Cynthia.     |    This  Stage  of  Fools. 


MEYNELL  (ALICE).— The 
Flower  of  the  Mind  :  a  Choice 
among  the  Best  Poems.  In  i6mo, 
cloth,  gilt,  IS.  net  ;  leather,  3^.  net. 


MILLER  (Mrs.  F.  FENWICK). 

—Physiology  for  the  Young:   The 
House  of  Life.  Illusts.Post  8vo,cl.,  2s.6d, 


MINIATURE    OLD    MASTERS 

in  Colour,  at  small  prices.    A  Prospectus 
may  be  had. 


MINTO  (WM.).— Was  She  Good 

or  Bad?    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  i^.  6d. 


MITCHELL  (EDM.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d.  each. 
The  Iione  Star  Rush.    With  S  Illusts. 
Only  a  Nigger. 
The  Belforts  of  Cnlben. 
Crown  8vo,  picture  cloth,  flat  backs,  2s.  each. 
Plotters  of  Paris. 
The  Temple  of  Death. 
Tovrards  the  Eternal  Snovrs. 


MITFORD  (BERTRAM),  Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
Benshavr  Fanning's  Quest. 
Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachlajid. 
Haviland's  Chum. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each  ;  picture  cloth, 
flat  back,  2^.  each. 
The  Luck  of  Gerard  Rldgeley. 
The  King's  Assegai.    With  6  Illusts. 
The  Gun-Runner.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3^.  6d.: 

Cheap  Edition,  medium  8vo.,  6d. 
HarleyOreenoak'a  Charge.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


MOLESVVORTH     (Mrs.). — 

Hathercourt    Rectory.     Crown   8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 


MOLIERE:    A  Biography.     By 

H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Prof.  T.  F.  Crane,  and  10 
Illustrations  by  JOB,  Royal  8vo,  buck- 
ram, los.  6d.  net. 


MONCRIEFF  (W.  D.  SCOTT-).— 

The  Abdication:  A  Drama.    Withy 
Etchings.    Imperial  4to,  buckram,  21s. 


MORROW  (W.  C.).— Bohemian 

Paris  of  To-  Day.    With  ic6  Illusts.  by 
Edouard  Cucuel.  Small  demy  8vo,cl.,6f, 
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MUDDOCK  (J.  E.),  Stories  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 
Basile  the  J'estcir. 
Young  lioclilnvar, 
TbG  Golden  Idol. 


Post  Svo,  iilustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret. 
From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 

Stories   IS'eird    and    liSTonderful. 

Post  8vo,  iUust.  boards,  2,1.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Maid    Marian   and   Robin  Hood. 

With  12  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L. 
Wood.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. ;  picture 
cloth  flat  back,  2,5. 


MURRAY   (D.   CHRISTIE), 

Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

each ;  post  8  vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Life's  Atonement. 
Joseph's  Coat.    With  12  Illustrations. 
Coals  of  Fire.     With  3  Illustrations. 
Val  Strange.  |  A  ISTasted  Crime. 
A  Capful  o'  Hails.        I        Hearts. 
The  "HTay  of  the  World. 
Mount  Despair.  |  A  Model  Father. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Parson  Singular. 
Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl. 
Time's  Revenges. 
Cynic  Fortune.  |  In  Direst  Peril. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
This  liittle  Ifforld. 
A  Race  for  Millions. 
The  Church  of  Hunianlty. 
Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Despair's  Last  Journey. 
V.C.:  A  Chronicle  of  Castle  Barfield. 


Verona's  Father.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6.$. 
His    O'sm    Ghost.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

35.  6d. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2.5. 
Joseph's    Coat.     Popular    Edition, 

medium  Svo,  6d. 


WURRAY   (D.    CHRISTIE)   and 

HENRY     HERMAN,      Novels     by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each  ;   post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 
PaulJones's  Alias.   With  Illustrations 

by  A.  FORESTIER  and  G.  Nicolet. 


MURRAY  (HENRY),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  dd.  each. 
A  Game  of  BIu£F. 
A  Song  of  Sixpence. 


NEWBOLT  (HENRY).  —  Taken 

from  the  Enemy.  Fcp.  Svo,  pic.  cov.,ii. 


NISBET  (HUME),  Books  by. 

'Bail    Up  I'    Crown  Svo,  cloth,   34-.  6d.; 

post      Svo,      illustrated       boards,      2.?.  ; 

Popular  Edition,  medium  Svo,  6d. 
Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent.    Post  3vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2& 


NORDAU  (MAX). -Morganatic: 

A  Romance.    Translated  by  Elizabeth 
Lee.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt"  top,  6s. 


NORRIS    (W.    E.),    Novels   by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Saint  Ann's.     |     Billy  Bellew. 
Miss  WentGfforth's  Idea.   Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  3j.  6d, 


OUIDA,  Novels  by.     Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  3.5.  6d.  each  ;   post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s.  each. 


Tricotrin. 

Ruffino. 

Othmar. 

Frescoest 

15'anda. 

Ariadne. 

Pascarel. 

Chandos. 

Moths. 

Puck. 

Idalia. 

Bimbl. 

Signa. 

Friendship. 

Gailderoy. 


A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Cecil   Castlemaine's 

Gage. 
Princess  Napraxlne. 
Held  in  Bondage. 
Under  Tthto  Flags. 
FoUa-Farine. 
Two   "Wooden   Shoes. 
A  Village  Commune. 
In  a  W^inter  City. 
Santa  Barbara. 
In  Maremma. 
Strathmore. 
Pipistrello. 
Tii^o  Offenders. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3j.  (sd.  each. 

A  Rainy  June.  |  Tlie  Massarenes. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo,  6d.  each. 

Under  Hmso  Flags.  Moths. 

Held  in  Bondage.  Puck. 

Strathmore.  Tricotrin. 

The  Massarenes.  Chandos. 

Friendship.  Ariadne. 

T'sao  liittle  Wooden  Shoes. 

Idalia.      |    Othmar. 

Syrlin.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  dd. ;  po=;t 
Svo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. ;  illus- 
trated boards,  2.?. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes.  Lakgb 
Type  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  is.  net ; 
leather,  is.  6d.  net. 

The  "Waters  of  Eidera.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3i.  6d. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 

W^isdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 
from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F.  Sydney 
Morris.  Post  Svo.  cloth,  ss. — Cheap 
Edition,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


OHNET  (GEORGES),  Novels  by. 

Doctor  Rameau.    Post  Svo,  illustrated 

boards,  2s. 
A  W^eird  Gift.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6rf. ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
A  Last  Love.    Post  Svo.  illust.  bds.,  2S. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
Love's  Depths. 
The  Money-maker. 
The  W^oman  of  Mystery. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6.j,  each. 
The  Path   of  Glory. 
The    Conqueress.     Translated   by    F. 

ROTHWELL. 


OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  ACT,  The 

CompleteQuidetothe.  ByCLEMENT 
Edwards,  M.P.  and  Ernest  Lesser, 
Barristers  -  at  -  Law,  Crown  Svo,  if.; 
cloth.  Is.  6d. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


OLIPHANT   (Mrs.),  Novels   by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 

Whiteladies.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  12 

Illustrations,  3^.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  bds.,  2s. 
The  Sorceress.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35. 6rf. 


OSBOURNE    (LLOYD),   Stories 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  dd.  each. 
The  Motormaniacs. 
Three     Speeds     Forsrard.      With 

;  Illustrations. 


0'SHAUQHNE5SY   (ARTHUR), 

Poems  by. 
Music  Sl  Moonlight.  Fop.  8vo.  cl.,  ^s.  6d. 
liays  of  France.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  loi.  td. 


PAIN   (BARRY).— Eliza's  Hus- 

band.    Fcap.,  Svo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 


PALMER   (W.    T.),    Books   by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  Frontis.,  6s.  each. 
liake   Country   Rambles. 
In  Xialceiand  Cells  and  Fells. 


PANDURANG     HARI;     or. 

Memoirs  of  a  flindoo.  With  Preface 
by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 


PARADISE  (The)  or  Garden  of 

the  Holy  Fathers:  Histories  of  the 
Anchorites,  Recluses,  Coenobites,  Monks, 
and  Ascetic  Fathers  of  the  Deserts  of 
Egypt,  between  about  A.D  250  and  400. 
Compiled  by  Athanasius,  Palladius, 
St.  Jerome,  and  others.  Translated 
from  the  Syriac,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  Litt.D. 
With  2  Frontispieces.  2  vols,  large  crown 
Svo,  buckram,  15^.  net. 


PARIS  SALON,  The  Illustrated 

Catalog'ue  of  the.  With  about  300  illus- 
trations. Pubhshed  annually.  DySvo,  3^, 


PAYN   (JAMES),   Novels    by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2^.  each. 
liost  Sir  Massingberd. 
The  Clyfifards  of  Clyffe. 
A  County  Family. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy.  1     For  Cash  Only. 

High  Spirits.     |     Sunny  Stories. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn.     12  Illusts 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
Holiday  Tasks.    |  At  Her  Mercy. 
The  Talk  of  the  Town.    12  lUusts. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 
The  1«rord  and  the  lafill. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
A  Trying  Patient. 
Gwendoline's  Harvesti 


PAYN  (J AMES)— continued. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
Humorous  Stories. !  From  Exile. 
The  Foster  Brothers. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Bentinck's  Tutor. 
Walter's  "Sirord. !  Fallen  Fortunes. 
A  Perfect  Treasure, 
liike  Father,  Like  Bon. 
A  W^oman's  Vengeance. 
Carlyon's  Year.     |    Cecil's  Tryat. 
Murphy's  Master. 
Some  Private  Yieiars. 
Found  Dead.  |     Mirk  Abbey. 

A  Marine  Residence. 
The  Canon's  Ward. 
Not  W^ooed,  But  W^on. 
Tw^o  Hundred  Pounds  Renrard. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 
Halves.      |      W^hat  He  Cost  Her. 
Kit :  A  Memory.  |  Under  One  Roof. 
Glowr-W^orm  Tales. 
A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 


A    Modern    Dick     W^hlttlngton. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  Portrait  of  Author, 

^s.6d.;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 
The  Burnt  Million.    Cheap  Edition, 

post  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  net. 
Notes  from  the  '  Nevrs.'    Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  IS.  6d. 


Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo,  6d,  each. 
I40st  Sir  Massingberd. 
Walter's  W^ord. 
By  Proxy. 


PAYNE    (WILL).  —  Jerry    the 

Dreamer.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


PA  UL  (MARGARET  A.).— Gentle 

and  Simple.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3j.  fid. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


PENNELL  -  ELMHIRST    (Cap- 
,,  tain    E.).— The    Best   of   the  Fun. 

With   S   Coloured    Illustrations   and  48 
others.    Medium  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 


PENNY    (F.    E.),    Novels    by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Sanyasi.      I  Dilys. 
Caste  andOreed.  |  TheTea-Planter, 
The  Inevitable  liow. 
Dark  Corners. 


PERRIN    (ALICE),    Novels   by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6^.  each. 
The  Waters  of  Destruction. 
Red  Records. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  $s.  6d.  each. 
A  Free  Solitude.  I  ESast  of  Suez. 


The    Stronger   Claim.     Crown  Svo, 

cloth,      is.     6d.  ;       POPULAR    EDITION, 
medium  Svo,  6d. 


PHELPS    (E.    S.).— Jack    the 

Fisherman.      Illustrated    by    C.    W. 
Reed.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  i^.  6d. 


PHIL  MAY'S  Sketch-Book:  54 

Cartoons.     Crown  fojio,  cloth,  2s.  64, 
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PHIPSON  (Dr.  T.  L.).— Famous 

Violinists  and  Pine  Violins.     Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  5i. 


PHOTO»RELIEFS:  Plaques  re- 
producing: Delia  Robbias,  and  other 
subjects.     See  Special  Prospectus. 


PILKINQTON  (L.  L.).— Mallen- 

der's  Mistalce.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6^. 


PLANCH^  (J.  R.).— Songs  and 

Poems.     Edited  by  Mrs.  Mackarness. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6^. 

PLAYS    OF    OUR    FORE  = 

FATHERS,  and  some  of  cbe  Tradi- 
tions upon  wbicii  they  were  founded. 

By  C.  M.  Gayley,  LL.D.  With  numerous 
illustrations.   Royal  8vo,  cloth,  12^.  td.  net. 


PLUTARCH'S  Lives  of  Illus- 
trious Men.  With  Life  of  Plutarch 
by  J.  and  W.  Langhorne,  and  Por- 
traits. Two  Vols,,  8vo,  half-cloth,  los.td. 


POE'S  (EDGAR  ALLAN)  Choice 
Works :    Poems,    Stories,    Essays. 

With     an     Introduction    by    Charles 
Baudelaire.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d. 


POLLOCK  (W.  H.) .— The  Charm, 

and   Other   Drawing- Room   Plays. 

By  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Walter 
H.  Pollock.  With  50  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  td. 


POTTS    (HENRY). —  His    Final 

Flutter.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s, 


PRAED    (Mrs.   CAMPBELL), 

Novels  by.   Post  8vo,  illus.  boards,  2s.  ea. 
The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.   6rf.   each  ;   post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Outlamr  and  La^mnaker. 
Christina  Chard. 
Mrs.  Tregaskiss.    With  8  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
Nulma.        I        Madame  Izan. 
'As  a  VTatch  in  the  Night.' 
The  Lost  Earl  of  Elian. 

Christina    Chard.     Cheap  Edition, 
post  8vo.  cloth,  IS.  net. 


PRICE     (E.    C).  —  Valentina. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  dd. 


PROCTOR     (RICHARD    A.), 

Works  by.  Crown  8vo,cloth,  %s.  6d.  each. 
Easy  Star  Lessons.     With  Star  Maps 

for  every  Night  in  the  Year. 
Floaters  of  the  Sky.  With  55  lUusts. 
Familiar  Science  Studies. 
Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space. 
The  Universe  of  Suns. 


Saturn  and  its  System.  With  13 
steel  Plates.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Wages  and  ISTants  of  Science 
Workers.    Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 


PRYCE    (RICHARD). —Miss 

Maxwell's  Affections.      Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3i.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 


RAPPOPORT   (A.    S.,   M.A.).— 

The  Curse  of  the  Romanovs :  A  Study 
of  the  Reigns  of  Tsars  Paul  I.  and 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  1796-1825.  With 
23  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  i6j.net. 


READE'S   (CHARLES)  Novels. 

Collected  Library  Edition,  in  Seventeen 
Volumes,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d  each. 

Peg  W^offlngton;  and  Christie 
Johnstone. 

Hard  Cash. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

'  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never 
Did  Run  Smooth ;  and  Single- 
heart  and  Doubleface. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief: 
Jack  of  all  Trades ;  A  Hero  and 
a  Martyr;  The  Wandering  Heir. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Foul  Play. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

A  Simpleton. 

A  W^oman-Hater. 

The  Jilt:  and  Good  Stories  of  Man 
and  other  Animals. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

Readiana;  and  Bible  Characters. 


Also  in  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  each. 

Peg  W^offlngton.     |    A  Simpleton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
'  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 
The  Course  of  True  Love  Never 

Did  Run  Smooth. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 

of  all  Trades;  James  Lambert. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
Hard  Cash.       |     Readiana. 
Foul  Play.        |     Griffith  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  In  His  Place. 
The  W^anderlng  Heir. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
Singleheart  and  Doublef&ce. 
Good  Stories  of  Man,  &c. 
The  Jilt ;  and  other  Stories. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 


Large  Type,  Fine  Paper  Editions. 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  each  ;  leather, 
gilt  edges,  3.J.  net  each. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 

32  Illustrations  by  M.  B.  Hewerdine. 
'  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 
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READE  (CHARLBS)—C0niinMd.  I 

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  6d.  each. 
Tbe  Cloister  and  the  Heartli. 
'  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mkad.' 
Foul  Play.        |     Hard  Casb. 
Peg     'Wofflngton;     and     Christie 

Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  PlaoBi 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Bouble  Marriage. 
Iioire  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 

The  Wandering  Heir.  Large  Type 
Edition,  fcap.Svo,  cloth,  is.  net  ;  leather, 
I,?.  6d.  net. 

Bible  Characters.    Fcap.  8vo,  is. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 
With  i6  Photogravure  and  84  halt-tone 
Illustrations  by  MATT  B.  Hewerdine, 
Small  4to,  cloth,  6i.  net.  Also  in  prepara- 
tion, a  New  Edition,  with  20  Illustra- 
tions in  4  Colours  and  10  in  Black  and 
White  by  Byam  Shaw,  R.I.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  los.  6d.  net;  Large  Paper 
Edition,  parchment,  21s.  net. 

RICHARDSON  (FRANK),  Novels 

by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  6d.  each 
The  Man  mrho  Lost  his  Past.    With 

50  Illustrations  by  Tom  Browne,  R.I. 
The  Baysusrater  Miracle. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s,  each. 
The  King's  Counsel. 
Semi-Society. 
There  and  Back. 


ROLL    OF     BATTLE    ABBEY, 

THE:  A  List  of  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  from  Normandy  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  1066.  In  Gold  and  Colours,  ss. 


ROSENQARTEN(A.).— A  Hand- 
book of  Architectural  styles.  Trans 
lated  by  W.  Collett-Sandars.  Witl 
630  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


ROSS    (ALBERT).— A    Sugar 

Princess.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

ROWS  E  LL  (MARY     C.).- 
Monsiaur    de    Paris.     Ctown   8vo, 
ciuth,  -^s.  6d. 


RIDDELL  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 
A  Rich  Man's  Daughter.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Weird    Stories.     Crown    8vo,    cloth, 
3s.  (id. ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Prince  of  "S^aies's  Garden  Party. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 
Fairy  'Water.         |     Idle  Tales. 
Her  $:£other's  Darling. 


RIVES  (AMELIE),  Stories  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
Barbara  Dering. 
Meriel :  A  Love  Story. 


ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  Novels  by. 
Women    are    Strange.      Post    8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 
The  Hands  of  Justice.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  3^.  6d. ;    post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
The  W^oman  in  the  Dark.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3.S.  6d. ;  post8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 


ROLFE    (FR.),    Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each, 
Hadrian  the  Seventh. 
Don  Tai'qulnio. 


RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  Novels 

by.     Crown  Svo,   cloth,  3s.   6d.  each ; 

post  Svo,   illustrated  boards,  2s,  each,- 

cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Round  the  Galley-Fire. 
In  the  Middle  W^atch. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock; 
The  Mystery  of  the  '  Ocean  Star.' 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlo^ire. 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  W^ide  Sea. 
The  Good  Ship  '  Mohock.' 
The  Phantom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Man?     |     Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Convict  Ship. 
The  Last  Bntry. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
A  Tale  of  T-wo  Tunnels. 
The  Death  Ship. 

The  '  Pretty  Polly.'    With  12  Illustra- 
tions by  G,  E.  Robertson. 
Overdue.        |     Wrong  Side  Out. 

The  Convict  Ship.  Popular  Edition 
medium  Svo,  6d. 


RUSSELL    (HERBERT).— True 

Blue.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 


RUSSELL  (DORA),  Novels  by 

A  Country  Siseetheart.   Crown  Svo, 

picture  cloth,  fiat  back,  2s. 
The  Drift  of  Fate.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

3s.  6d. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 


RUSSELL  (Rev.  JOHN)  and  his 

Out-of-door    Life.      By    E.    W.    L. 

Davies.    With  Illustrations  coloured  by 
hand.     Royal  Svo,  cloth,  i6,j.  net. 


iWNCIMAN  (J AS.),  Stories  by. 
Schools   and   Scholars.     Post  Svo, 

cloth,  7s.  bd. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks.     Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  3i.  6d. 
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RUSSIAN      BASTILLE,     THE 

(The  Fortress  of  Scklucsselbiirg).  By  T. 
P.  YOUVATSHEV.  Translated  by  A.  S. 
RAPPoroKT,  M.A.,  author  of  '  The  Curse 
of  the  Romanovs.'  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7^.  6d.  net. 


5AINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  NoveSs 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each  ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A  Fello-s?  of  Trinity.  With  a  Note 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

!Ftae  Junior  Dean. 

Orchard  Daxnerel. 

The  Master  of  Si.  Slenedict'a. 

In  the  Face  of  the  World. 

To  His  Qvim  Blaster. 

The  Tremlett  DiaBionds. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
The  "Wooing  of  May. 
Fortune's  Gate. 
A  Tragic  Honeymoon. 
Gallantry  Bo'wer. 
A  Proctor's  16f  ooiag. 
Bonnie  Maggie  Lauder. 
Mrs.  Dunbar's  Secret. 
Mary  Un'ssrin.    With  S  Illustrations. 


SAINT    JOHN     (BAYLE).  —  A 
Levantine  Family.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d. 


SALA    (Q.    A.).— Gaslight    and 

Daylight.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


SALMON  (A.  L.).— Literary 
Rambles  in  the  West  of  Ccgland. 

With  a  Frontispiece.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6s.  net. 


SCOTLAND  YARD,  Past  &  Present 
By  Ex-Chief-Inspector  Cavanagh.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


SECRET   OUT  SERIES  (The). 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  4^.  6d.  each. 

The  Secret  Out :  One  Thousand  Trick,"; 
with  Drawing-room  or  White  Magic. 
By  W.  H.  Cremeh.  With  300  En- 
gravings. 

The  Art  of  Amusing:  A  Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts,  Games,  Tricks,  Puzzles, 
and  Charades.  .  By  Frank  Bellew. 
With  300  Illustrations. 

Hanky- Panky :  Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very 
Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 
Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Ckemer.  With 
200  Illustrations. 

Xhe  Magician's  Ovm  Book:  Per- 
formances with  Cups  and  Balls,  Eggs, 
Hals,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Cremer.    With  200  Illustrations. 


Xhe  Complete  Art  of  Flrenrork- 
Making :  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury.  By  THOMAS  Kentish.  With 
267  Illustrations.    31.  6d, 


SERGEANT(ADELINE),  Novels 

by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.9.  6d.  each. 
UndQr  False  Pretences. 
Dr.  Bndicott's  £ixperiment. 

The  Missing  Sliza.beth.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  6s. 


ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY  (The). 

In  pocket  size,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per 

Vol.  ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net  per  Vol. 

By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

liondon.  I  Westminster. 

Jerusalem.    (In  collaboration  with  Prof. 

E.  H.  Palmer.) 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
Sir  Richard  IBThittington, 
Gaspard  de  Coligny. 

By  Robert  Buchanan. 
The  Shadoisr  of  the  Sword. 

By  Hall  Caine. 
The  Deemster. 

By  Wilkie  Collins. 
The  W^oman  in  W^hite. 
By  D.ANiEL  Defoe. 
Robinson    Crusoe.     With   37    Illus- 
trations by  G.  Cruikshank. 

By  Charles  Dickens. 
Speeches.     With  Portrait. 

By  Austin  Dobson. 
Bighteenth  Century   Vignettes. 
Three  Series,  eacii  Illustrated. 
By  Thomas  Hardy. 
Under  the  Green^sfood  Tree. 

By  Bret  Harte. 
Condensed  Novels. 

By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.      Illustrated  by  J.  G.  THOMSON. 
Compiled  by  A,  H.  Hyatt. 
The  Charm  of  Ijonfion:  An  Anthology. 
TlSre  Charm  of  jEJdinburgh. 
The  Charm  of  Venice. 

By  Richard  Jefferies. 
The  Life  of  the  Fields. 
The  Open  Air. 
Nature  near  London. 

By  Charles  Lamb. 
The  Bssays  of  lllia. 

By  Lord  Macaulay. 
History  of  Gangland,  in  5  Volumes. 

By  Jus'i'N  McCarthy. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  i  Vol. 
A  History  of  ibe  Four  Georges 

and  of  Wiliiam  lY.,  in  2  Vols. 
A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 
Accession  of  Q.  Victor  a  to  1897,  insVols. 
By  George  Mai  Donald. 
ISTorks  of  Fancy  and  Imagina  Ion 
in  10  Vols    j6tno     ("Foi  List,  see  p.  19.) 
By  W.  H.  Mallcck 
The  Nemr  Republic. 

By  Charles  Reade 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 

32  Illustrations  by  M.  B.  Hewerdine. 
'It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mand.' 
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ST.  MARTIN'5  LIBRAWV— continued. 
By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
An  Inland  Voyage. 
Travels  -asrltli  a  Donkey. 
Memories  and  Portraits. 
Virginibus  Puerisque. 
Men  and  Books. 
Nemr  Arabian  Nights. 
Across  tlte  Plains. 
The  Merry  Men. 
Prince  Otto. 
In  the  South  Seas. 
Collected  Poems. 

By  H.  A.  Taine. 
History  of  English  Iiiterature,  in 
4  Vols.    With  32  Portraits. 

By  Mark  Twain.— Sketches. 
By  Walton  and  Cotton. 
The  Complete  Angler. 


SEYMOUR  (CYRIL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6^.  each. 
The  Magic  of  To-Morronr. 
Comet  Chaos. 


SHAKESPEARE   LIBRARY 

(The).  Part  I. 

THB  OIiD-SPBLIilHO 
SHAKESPEARE. 

In  Forty  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  cloth, 
2s,  6d.  net  per  vol. ;  or  Library  Edition 
(to  be  subscribed  for  only  in  sets),  pare 
rag  paper,  half-parchment,  5.1.  net  per 
vol.  To  be  issued  at  short  intervals. 
TheWorks  of  WilliamShakespeare 
with  the  spelling  of  the  Quarto  or  the 
Folio  as  the  basis  of  the  Text,  and  all 
changes  marked  in  heavy  type.  Edited, 
with  brief  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  F. 
J.  FURNIVALL,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  and  F.  W. 
Clarke,  M.A.  A  list  of  the  volumes 
already  published  may  be  had. 
Part  II. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  CLASSICS. 

Small  crown  8vo,  quarter-bound  antique 
grey  boards,  2s.  td.  net  per  vol. ;  whole 
gold-browoi  velvet  '  persian,  4^.  net 
per  vol. ;  also  500  special  sets  on  larger 
paper,  half  parchment,  gilt  tops  (to  be 
subscribed  for  only  in  sets),  $s.  net.  per 
vol.     Each  volume  with  Frontispiece. 

1 .  Iiodge's  '  Rosalynde ' :  the 
original  of  Shakespeare's  '  As 
You  liike  It."  Edited  by  W.  W. 
Greg,  M.A. 

2.  Greene's  '  Pandosto,'  or  '  Doras- 
tus  and  Famrnla ' :  the  original 
of  Shakespeare's  '  IBTinter's 
Tale.'    Edited  by  P.  G.  Thomas. 

3.  Brooke's  Poem  of '  Romeiis  and 
Juliet ' :  the  original  of  Shake- 
speare's 'Romeo  and  Juliet.' 
Edited  by  P.  A.  DANIEL.  Modernised 
and  re-edited  by  J.  J.  MUNRO. 

4.  'The  Troublesome  Reign  of 
King  John ' :  the  Play  rewritten 
by  Shakespeare  as  'King  John.' 
Edited  by  F.  J.  Fornivall,  D.Litt. 


SHAKESPEARE  LIBRARY-cow^. 

The  Shakespeare  Ci.AS'&icSy— continued. 

5,6.  'The  History  of  Hamlet': 
With  other  Documents  illustrative  of 
the  sources  of  Shakspeare's  Play,  and  an 
Introductory  Study  of  the  Legend  of 
Hamlet  by  Prof.  I.  Gollancz. 

7.  '  The  Play  of  King  IJelr  and  His 
Three  Daughters ' :  the  old  play 
on  the  subject  of  King  J^^ear, 
Edited  by  Sidney  Lee,  D.Litt. 

8.  'The  Taming  of  a  Shrew': 
Being  the  old  play  used  by  Shakespeare 
in  '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.'  Edited 
by  Professor  F.  S.  Boas,  M.A, 

9.  The  Sources  and  Analogues  of 
<  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.' 
Edited  by  Frank  Sidgwick. 

10.  'The  Famous  Victories  of 
Henry  V.' 

11.  'The  Mensechmi';  the  original 
of  Shakespeare's  'Comedy  of 
Errors.'  Latin  lext,  with  the  Eliza- 
bethan Translation.  Edited  by  W.  H.  D. 
Rouse,  Litt.D. 

12.  'Promos  and  Cassandra': 
the  source  of  'Measure  for 
Measure.'    Edited  by  H.  C,  Hart. 

13.  'Apolonius  and  Silla':  the 
source  of  'Twelfth  Night.'  Edited  by 
Morton  Luce. 

14.  'The  First  Part  of  the  Conten- 
tion betisixt  the  twro  famous 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter,' and  '  The  True  Tragedy  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York ' :  the 
originals  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
'  King  Henry  VI.'  Edited  by  H.  C.  HART. 

15.  The  Sources  of '  The  Tempest.' 

16.  The  Sources  of  '  Cymbeline.' 

17.  The  Sources  and  Analogues 
of  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.' 
Edited  by  Professor  I.  GOLLANCZ. 

18.  Romantic  Tales :  the  sources  of 
'  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  'Merry 
Wives,'  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,' 
'  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.' 

19,20  Shakespeare's  Plutarch :  the 
sourcts  of  '  Julius  Csesar,'  '  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,'    '  Coriolanns,'   and  'Timon.' 
Edited  by  C.  F.  Tucker  Brooke,  M.A. 
Part  III. 

THE  LAMB  SHAKESPEARE 
FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
With  Illustrations  and  Music.   Based  on 
Mary  and  Charles  Lamb's  Tales  from 
Shakespeare,  an  attempt  being  made 
by  Professor  I.  GOLLANCZ  to  insert  within 
the    setting  of  prose  those  scenes  and 
passages  from  the  Plays  with  which  the 
young  reader  should  early  become  ac- 
quainted.     The  Music  arranged  by  T, 
Maskell  Hardy.    Imperial i6mo,  cloth, 
IS.  6d.  net  per  vol.  ;  leather.  2s.  6d.  net  per 
vol. ;  Special  School  Edition,  linen,  8d. 
net  per  vol. 
I.  The  Tempest. 

II.  As  You  Like  It. 

III.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

IV.  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
V.  The  W^inter's  Tale. 

VI.  Twelfth  Night. 
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SHAKESPEARE   LIBRARY-<:o«/. 

The  Lamb  Shakespjbare— co«<znK«d. 

VII.  Cymbeline. 
VIII.  Borneo  and  Juliet. 

IX.  Macbetb. 
X.  Much  Ado  About  HottHntf. 

XI.  A  Iilfe  of  Shakespeare  for  the 

Young. 

XII,  An  evening  with  Shake 
speare :  10  Dramatic  Tableaux  for 
Young  People,  with  Music  by  T. 
Maskell  Hardy,  and  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  2s.  net  ;  leather,  3s.  td.  net  ; 
linen,  \s.  6d.  net. 

Part  IV. 
SHAKB SPEARE' S  SNGIiAND. 

A  series  of  volumes  illustrative  of  the  life, 
thought,  and  letters  of  England  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare.    The  first  volumes  are — 

Robert  lianeham's  IiCtter,describing 
part  of  the  Entertainment  given  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth  Castle  in 
1575.  With  Introduction  by  Dr.  FURNI- 
VALL,  and  Illustrations,  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  ss.  net. 

The  Rogues  and  "y^agabonds  of 
Shakespeare's  Youth :  reprints  of 
Awdeley's  '  Fraternitye  of  Vacabondes,' 
Harman's  'Caveat  for  CommonCursetors,' 
Parson  Haben's  or  Hyberdyne's  '  Sermon 
in  Praise  of  Thieves  and  Thievery,'  &c. 
With  many  woodcuts.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction, by  Edward  Viles  and  Dr. 
FURNIVALL.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

Shakespeare's  Holinshed :  a  reprint 
of  all  the  passages  in  Holinshed's 
'Chronicle'  of  which  use  was  made  in 
Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,  with 
Notes.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Boswell 
Stone.     Royal  8vo,  cloth,  los.  td.  net. 

The  Book  of  Elizabethan  Verse. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  William 
Stanley  Braithwaite.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.  Small  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  ts.  net ;  vellum  gilt,  12^.  dd.  net. 

The  Shakespeare  Allusion  Book. 
Reprints  of  all  references  to  Shakespeare 
and  hisWorks  before  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  collected  by  Dr.  Ingleby,  Miss 
L.  TOULMIN  Smith,  Dr.  Furnivall,  and 
J.  J.  MUNRO.    Two  vols.,  roy.  8vo. 

Harrison's  Description  of  Eng- 
land. Part  IV.  Uniform  with  Parts 
I.-III.  as  issued  by  the  New  Shakspere 
Society.  Edited  by  Dr.  Furnivall. 
With  additions  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Stopes. 
(250  copies  only.)  17.J.  6d.  net. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.    By  A.  C. 

Swinburne.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8i. 
The  Age  of  Shakespeare.    By  A.  C. 

Swinburne.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s. 
net. 

Shakespeare  the  Boy:  The  Home 
and  School  Life,  Games  and  Sports, 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Folk-lore  of  the 
Time.  By  W.  J.  Rolfe.  With  42  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  td. 

Shakespeare's  S«reetheart :  a 
Romance.  By  Sakah  h.  sterling. 
With  6  Coloured  Illustrations  by  C.  E. 
Pkck.    Square  8vo,  cloth,  6x. 


SHARP  (WILLIAM).— Children 

of  To-morrow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  zs-  td. 


5HERIDAN'5      (RICHARD 

BRINSLBY)    Complete   Works. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  td. 
Sheridan's  Comedies :  The  Rivals 
and  The   School    for    ScahdaL 

Edited  by  Brander  Matthews.    With 
Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  buckram,  us.td. 


SHIEL  (M.  P.),  Novels  by. 
The  Purple  Cloud.   Cr.Svo.cloth,  3^.6^;. 
Unto  the  Third  Generation.  Or.  8vo 

cloth,  ts. 


SIGNBOARDS:  Their  History,  in- 
cluding Famous  Taverns  and  Remarkable 
Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  J. 
C.  Hotten.  With  95  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  is.  td. 


SIMS  (GEORGE  R.),  Books  by. 

For  I<ife— and  After.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  ts. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  aj.  each ;    cloth 

limp,  2s.  td.  each. 

The  Ring  o'  Bells. 

Tinkletop's  Crime.        |        Zeph. 

Dramas  of  Life.    With  60  Illustrations. 

My  Two  "SJTives.  1  Tales  of  To-day. 

Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 

Scenes  from  the  Shon?. 

The  Ten  Commandments. 

Crown  8vo,   picture  cover,   is.  each ;     cloth, 
IS.  td.  each. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader, 
The  Case  of  George  Candlemas. 
Dagonet  Ditties.  |  Life  TBTe  Live. 
Young  Mrs.  Caudle. 
Li  Ting  of  London. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  td.  each ;     post    8vo, 
picture  boards,  2s.  each  ;  cloth,  2s.  td.  each. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Dagonet  Abroad. 
Rogues    and    Vagabonds. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  td.  each. 
Once    upon   a  Christmas    Time. 
With  8  Illustrations  by  Chas.  Green,  R.1. 
In  London's  Heart. 
A  Blind  Marriage, 
lerithout  the  Limelight. 
The  Small-part  Lady. 
Biographs  of  Babylon. 
His    larife's   Revenge. 
The  Mystery  of  Mary  Anne. 
Picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s.  each. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
In  London's  Heart. 
Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  td,  each. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
HoAsr  the  Poor  Live;    and  Horrible 

London.    Crown  8vo,  leatherette,  is, 
Dagonet  Dramas.    Crown  8vo,  is. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  ts.  each. 
For  Life— and  After. 
Joyce  Pleasantry.      With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  Hugh  Thomson. 


zS 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,"  PUBLISHERS, 


SHELLEY'S  Complete  WORKS 

in  Verse  and    Prose.    Edited    by    P., 
Herne  Shepherd.    Five  Vols.,  crown 
8v<),  cloth,  3,9.  6d.  each. 
Foetlcal  Vif  orks,  in  Three  Vols. : 

Vol.  I.  Margaret  Nicholson ;  Shelley's 
Ci  rrespondence  with  Stockdale ;  Wandering 
Jew;  Queen  Mab  ;  Alastor  ;  Rosalind  and 
Helen  ;  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais. 

Vol.  II.    Laon  and  Cythna :  The  Cenci 
Julian  and  Maddalo  ;  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant ; 
The  Witch  of  Atlas  ;  Epipsychidion  ;  Hellas, 

Vol.  III.    Posthumous      Poems ;       The 
Masque  of  Anarchy  ;     and  other  Pieces. 
Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. : 

Vol.  I.    Zastrozzi ;  St.  Irvyne  ;  Dublin  and 
Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  Refutation  of  Deism 
Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt ;  Minor  Writings. 

Vol.  II.  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad; 
Translations  and  Fragments  ;  a  Biography 


SHERARD     (R.     H.).— Rogues, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


SHERWOOD     (MARGARET).— 

DAPHNE:  a  Pastoral.    With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.     Crown  Ivo,  cloth,  3^,  td. 


SISTER  DORA.    By  M.  Lonsdale, 

Demy  8vo,  ^d. ;  cloth,  6d. 


SLANG  DICTIONARY  (The):  His 

torical  and  Anecdotal.      Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  ds.  6d. 


SMEDLEY  (CONSTANCE) .  — 
The  June  Princess.  Crown  8vo, 
cloih,  6j. [Shortly. 


SMITH  (J.  MOYR),  Books  by. 
The   Prince  of  Argolis.    With   130 

Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  3,5. 6d. 
The  'Wooing  of  the  W^ater  W^itch. 

With  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  bs. 


SOCIETY  IN  LONDON.     Crown 

Svo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Ts.  6d. 


SOMERSET   (Lord    HENRY).- 

Songs  of  Adieu.     4to,  Jap.  vellum,  6s. 


SOWERBY     (M.     and    Q.), 

Children's  Books  by. 

Bumblotoes :  their  Adventures  with 
Belinda  and  the  Buttonsboy,  pictured 
in  12  Coloured  Scenes  and  18  other 
Illustrations  by  MiLLICENT  SSWERBY. 
With  Verses  by  Githa  Sowerby.  Small 
crown  Svo,  decorated  boards,  is.  6d.  net. 

Childhood:  Twelve  Days  from  our  Youth. 
Pictured  in  Colours  by  Millicent 
Sowerby, and  written  in  Verse  by  Githa 
Sowerby.    Crown  4to,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Yesterday's  Children.  With  12 
Illustrations  in  Colour  and  rasny  in  Line 
by  Millicent  Sowerby  ;  and  Verses 
by  Githa  Sowerby.  Crown  4to,  cloth, 
3s.  td.  net 


SPENSER  for  Children.  ByM.H. 

Towry.     With  Coloured  Illustrations  by 
W.  J.  Morgan.     Crown  4to,  cloth.  3,5.  6d. 


SPETTIGUE     (H.      H.).  —  The 

Heritage  of  Eve.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  ts. 


SPEIGHT  (E.  E.).— The  Galleon 

of  Torbay.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  &t. 


SPEIGHT  (T.  W.),  Novels   by. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke^ 
By  Devious  W^ays. 
Hoodwinked;  &  Sandycroft  Mys- 
tery. I  The  Golden  Hoop. 
Back  to  Iiife.  |  Quittance  in  Full. 
The  lioud^zater  Tragedy. 
Burgo's  Romance. 
A  Husband  from  the  Sea. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3^.  6d.  each. 
Her  Iiadyship.  |  The  Grey  Monkt 
The  Master  of  Trenance. 
The  Secret  of  W^yvern  Toiwers. 
Doom  of  Siva.  |  As  it  iisras  W^ritten 
The  Iffeb  of  Fate. 
Expagjences  of  IVIr.  'gerschoyle. 

Stepping  Blindfold:  Cr.Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
Wife  or  No  W^ife.Posl  8vo, cloth,  is.  bd. 


SPIELMANN    (MRS.  M.    H.).— 
Margery  Redford  and  her  Friends, 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  GORDON 
Browne.  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  5.5.  net. 

SPRIQQE    (S.    SQUIRE).  —  An 

Industrious  Chevalier.    Cr.  Svo,  ts. 


STAFFORD  (JOHN),  Novels  by. 

Boris  and  I.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  td, 
©Carlton  Priors.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6^. 


STANLEY    (WINIFRED).  — i^ 

Flasla  of  the  Will.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  6i, 


STARRY    HEAVENS    Poetical 

Birthday  Book.    Pott  Svo,  cloth,  us.  td. 


STEDMAN    (E.   C.).— Victorian 

Poets.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  9^. 


STEPHENS  (RICCARDO).— The 

Cruciform  Mark.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  td. 


STEPHENS  (R.  NEILSON).— 

Philip  V^inwood.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  is.  td. 


5TEPNIAK  (S.).— At  the  Dawn 

of  a  New  Reign :  a  Study  of  Modern 
Russia.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ts. 


STERNDALE  (R.  ARMITAGE). 

—The  Afghan  Knife.     Post  Svo,  cloth, 

35.  td.  :  illustrated  boards,  is. 


STERNE    (LAURENCE).— 

A  Sentimental  Journey.  With  89 
Illustrations  by  T.  H.  Robinson,  and 
a  Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  3J.  td.      


STEVEN50N    (BURTON  E.).- 

Affairs  of   State.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3i.  td. 


STOCKTON    (FRANK  R,).-The 

Young  Master  of  H.yson  flail.  With 
36  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
■js.  td. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  is. 

STODDARD  (C.  W.),  Books  by. 

Post  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  ts.  net  each. 
South- Sea  Idyls:  Summer  Cruising. 
The  Island  of  Trang[ull  Delights. 
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STEVENSON     (R.    LOUIS), 

Works  by.    Cr.  Svo,  buckram,  6s.  each. 

Travels  vnith  a  Donkey.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  WALTER  Crane. 

An  Inland  Yoyage.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  Walter  Crane. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  &  Books. 

The  Silverado  Squatters. 

The  Merry  Men. 

UnderiKoods :   Poems. 

Memories  and  Portraits. 

Vlrginibus  Puerisque. 

Ballads.  {     Prince  Otto. 

Across  tlie  Plains. 

ISTeir  of  Hermiston. 

In  tlie  South  Seas. 

Bssays  of  Travel. 

Tales  and  Fantasies. 

Essays  in  the  Art  of  ISTritlng. 

A  liOisrden  Sabbath  Morn.  Illus- 
trated by  A.  S.  Boyd. 

Songs  of  Travel.    Cr.  8vo,  buckram,  5^. 
Heis  Arabian   Nights.    Crown  8vo, 

buckram,  6.s.  ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s.; 

Popular  EniTlox.  medium  Svo,  6d. 

Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  7.?.  6d.    net    each  ; 
parchment,  io.j.  6d.  net  each  ;    Large  Paper 
Edition,  parchment,  21.?.  net  each. 
An  Inland  Voyage.     With   12   Illus- 
trations in  Colour,  12  in  Black  and  White, 
and  other  Decorations,  by  NoEL  ROOKE. 
Travels   ivith   a   Donkey  in  the 
Cevennes.    With   12   illustrations  in 
Colour,  12  in   Black    and    White,    and 
other  Decorations,  by  Noel  Rooke. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  numerous 
Black  and  White  Drawings  by  Milli- 
CENT  SOWERBY.  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth, 
5s.  net ;  Large  Paper  Edition,  parch- 
ment, loj.  6fl.  net. 


Post  Svo  half -cloth,  is.  net  each  ;  leather, 

2s.  net  each. 
Prayers  IBTritten  at  Vailima,. 
A  Christmas  Sermon. 


The  Suicide  Club;  andTheKajah's 

Diamond.  (From  New  Arabian 
Nights.)  With  8  Illustrations  by  W.  J. 
Hennessy.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

The  Stevenson  Reader.  Edited  by 
Lloyd  Osbourne.  Post  Svo,  cloth, 
2.?.  6d.  ;  buckram,  gilt  top.  3^.  6d. 

The  Pocket  B.L.S.:  Favourite  Pas- 
sages.   i6mo,cl.,  2i.net ;  leather,  3s.  net. 

Large  Type,  Fine  Paper  Editions. 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,   2s.  net   each  ; 
leather,  cilt  edges,  3s.  net  each. 
An  Inland  Voyage. 
Travels  TKith  a  Donkey. 
Vii'ginibus  Puerisque. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  &  Books. 
Ne'SKf  Arabian  Mights. 
Memories  and  Portraits. 
Across  the  .Plains. 
The  Merry  Men. 
Prince  Otto. 
In  the  South  Seas, 
Golloctsd  Poems  of  R.  £4,  S. 


STEVEN50N  (R.  LOVIS)— continued. 

R.  Li.  Stevenson :  A  Study.  By  H.  B. 
Baildon.  With  2  Portraits.  Crown 
Svo,  buckram,  6s. 

Recollections  of  R.  li.  Stevenson 
in  the  Pacific.  By  Arthur  John- 
stone. With  Portrait  and  Facsimile 
Letter.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  6s.  net. 


STRAUS   (RALPH),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  Man  Apart. 
The  Ijlttla  God's  Drum. 


STRUTT     (JOSEPH). —The 
Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 

of    England.     With   140   Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


STUART     (H.     LONQAN.)— 

Weeping:  Cross.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

SULTAN  (THE)  AND  HIS  SUB- 
JECTS. By  Richard  Davey.  With 
Portrait.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  js.  6d.  net. 


SUNDOWNER,  Stories  by. 
Told  by  the  Taffrail.     Cr.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
The  Tale  of  the  Serpent.      Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 


SURTEE5        (ROBERT).  — 

Handley  Cross;  or,  Mr.  Jorrocks's 
Hunt.  With  79  lUusts.  by  John  Leech. 
Post  Svo,  picture  cover,  is.  ;  cloth,  zs. 


SUTRO     (ALFRED).  —  The 

Foolish  Virgins;  Fcp.  Svo,  i^.;  cl.,  is.6d. 

SWEET     (ALEX.    E.)     and    J. 

ARMOV  KNOX.— On  a  Mexican 
Mustang  Through  Texas,  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  Rio  Grande.  With  265  Illus- 
trations.    Demy  Svo.  cloth.  35.  6d. 


SWIFT'S  (Dean)  Choice  Works, 

in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  llemoir.  Por- 
trait, and  Facsimiles.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3^.  6d. 
Jonathan    Suvift :    A   Study.     By   J. 
Churton  Collins.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  6d. 


SWINBURNE'S     (ALGERNON 

CHARLES)  Works. 
Mr.  Sveinburne's  Collected  Poems. 

In  6  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  36s.  net  the  set. 

Mr,  Siarinburne's  Collected  Tra- 
gedies. In  sVol.s.,  cr.Svo,  30y  nel  the  set. 

Selections  from  Mr.  S^srlnburne's 
Works.     Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 

The  Queen-Mother;  and  Rosa- 
mond.   Crown  Svo,  7^.  6d.  net. 

Atalanta  in  Galydon.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Chastelard :  A  Tragedy.     Crown  Svo,  js. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  First  Series. 
Crown  Svo,  9.5. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series. 
Crown  Svo.  9^. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  Third  Series. 
Crown  Svo,  75. 

Songs  before  Sunrise,  -^rown  8vo, 
los.  6d. 

Bothiarell:  A  Tragedy.  Crown  Svo,  I2s.6d. 

Songs  of  T^sfifo  Nations.  Crown  8vo,e.s. 

George  Chapman.  (In  Vol.  II.  of  G. 
Chapman's  Works.)    Crown  Svo,  3.5.  6d. 

SSBsay a  and  Studies.    CrovrnSvo,  124, 
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SWINBURNE  (A.  C.)— continued. 
Erechtheus:  A  Tragedy.    Ciown8vo,6s. 
A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Crown 

8vo,  ts. 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.    Crown 

8vo,  &s. 
Songs  of  the  Springtides.    Crown 

8vo.  ts. 
Studies  in  Song.  Crown  8vo,  ^s. 
Mary  Stuart :  A  Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  Zs. 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse.  Crown  Svo.oi. 
A  Century  of  Roundels.  Small  4to,8i. 
A  Midsummer  Holiday.  Cr.  8vo,  7^. 
Marino   Faliero:  A  Tragedy.    Crown 

8vo,  ts. 
A  Study  Of  Victor  Hugo.  Cr  8vo,  6i. 
Miscellanies.    Crown  8vo,  12^. 
IiOCrine :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson.    Cr.  8vo,  ^s. 
The  Sisters :  A  Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Astrophel,  &C.    Crown  8vo,  is. 
Studies    in    Prose    and    Poetry. 

Crown  8vo,  9^. 
The  Tale  of  Balen.    Crown  8vo,  75. 
Rosamund,  Queen  of   the   Ijom- 

bards :    A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A  Channel  Passage.    Crown  8vo,  7;. 
laove's   Cross -Currents:    A  Year's 

Letters.    Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 
ISrilliam  Blake.     Crown  8vo,  6^.  net. 
The  Duke  of  Gandia.    Crown  8vo,  51. 
The  Age  of  Shakespeare.    Crown 

8vo,  6s.  net. 


THOMAS    (ANNIE),  Novels  by. 

The  Siren's  IBTeb.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  35.  6d. 
Comrades  True.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


THOMAS  (BERTHA),  Novels  by. 

In  a  Cathedral  City.  Cr.Svo,  cl.,  3^.6^. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
The  House  on  the  Scar. 
The  Son  of  the  House. 


SWINNERTON  (FRANK  A.).— 

The  Merry  Heart.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
ts. [Shortly. 


SYRETT  (N ETTA).— Anne  Page. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


TAINE'S    History    of    English 

Literature.  Trans.  byHENRY  Van  Laun. 
Four  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cl.,  30^.— Popular 
Edition,  Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cl.,  155. 
Fine  Paper  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  with 
32  Portraits,  pott  Svo,  cloth,gilttop,  2i.net 
per  vol. ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  ^s.  net  per  vol, 


TALES     FOR     THE     HOMES 

By  Twenty-Six  Well-knownAuthors. 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Marchant.  Published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Barnardo  Me- 
morial Fund.  With  3  Portraits.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  5i.  net. 


TAYLOR       (TOM).  —  Historical 

Dramas.     Crown  Svo,  is.  each. 
'Jeanne  DarC 
'  "Twixt  Axe  and  Crown.' 
'The  Fool's  Revenge.' 
•  Arkwright's  Wife.' 
'  Anne  Boleyn.' 
'Plot  and  Passion.' 


rnOMSON'S  SEASONS.andThe 

Castle  of  Indolence.  With  Steel 
Plates,  and  48  otbcr  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  gilt,  75.  6d. 


THOREAU:  His  Life  and  Aims. 

By  A.  H.  Page.    With  a  Portrait.    Post 
Svo,  buckram,  3j.  6d. 


THORNBURY    (WALTER).— 

Tales   for   the   Marines.    Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


TIMES     (JOHN),     Works     by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  I<ondon. 

With  41  Illustrations. 
XJnglish   Eccentrics   and   Eccen- 
tricities.   With  48  Illustrations. 

TOMPKINS   (HERBERT  W.).— 

Marsh-Country    Rambles.    With   a 
Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


TREETON  (ERNE5T  A.).— The 

Instigator.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  IBfay  Iffe  Live  Noiar. 

Frau  Frohmann.    I    Marion  Fay. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

The  American  Senator. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

Mr;  Scarborough's  Family.    Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


TROLLOPE      (FRANCES      E.), 

Novels  by.    Crown  Svo,   cloth,  3^.  6d. 

each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Mabel's  Progress.  |  Anne  Furness. 


TROLLOPE    (T.   A.).— Diamond 

Cut  Diamond.    Post  Svo,  illus.  bds..  zs. 


TURENNE    (RAYMOND).— The 

Last  of  the  Mammotfa5,     Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3^.  6d. 


TEMPLE     (SIR  RICHARD).— A 

Bird's-eye    View    of    Picturesque 
India.     With  32  lUusts.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  6s. 


THACKERAYANA :      Notes    and 

Anecdotes.    With  numerous  Sketches  by 
Thackeray.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 
Thackeray  (The  Pocket;.    Arranged 
by  A.  H.   Hyatt.    In  i6mo,  cloth,   gilt 
top,  2s.  net ;  leather,  gilt  top,  3,$.  net. 


TWAIN'S  (MARK)  Books. 

UNIFORM  LIBRARY  EDITION,    ^.-rown 

Svo,  cloth,  3i.  6d.  each. 
Mark  Tiaraln'sLibraryof  Humour, 

With  IQ7  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 
Roughing  It :  and  The  Innocents 

at  Home.    With  200  Illustrations  by 

F.  A.  Kraser. 
The  American  Claimant.    With  81 

Illustrations  by  Hal  HuRST  ana  others. 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson.    With    Portrait 

and  Six  illustrations  by  Louis  Loeb, 


Ill  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C 


TWAIN  (mARK)-i:oniznued. 

•  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sasiryer. 

With  III  Illustrations. 
Tom     Sawyer    Abroad.     With    26 

Illustrations  by  Dan  Beard. 
Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,    With  Port. 
*■  A  Tramp  Abroad.    With  314  lUusts. 
*The  Innocents  Abroad:  or,  New 

Pilgrim's  Progress.     With  234  lUusts 
*The  Gilded  Age.    By  Mark  Twain 

and  C.  D.  Warner.    With  212  Illusts 

•  The   Prince    and    the    Pauper. 

With  190  Illustrations. 
*Jplfe  on  the  Mississippi.  300  Illaits. 
*The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 

Finn.    174  lUusts.  by  E.  W.  Kemble 
•A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King 

Arthur.    220  Illusts.  bv  Dan  Beard 

•  The  Stolen  W^hite  Elephant. 
»The  £1,000,000  Bank-Note. 

A     Double  -  barrelled     Detective 

Story;     With  7  Illustrations. 
Personal  Recollectione  of  Joan  of 

Arc.    With  12  Illusts.  by  F.  V.  Dv  MOND 
More  Tramps  Abroad. 
The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadley. 

burg.     With  Frontispiece. 
The  Choice  'SSTorka  of  Mark  Twain. 

With  Life,  Portrait,  and  Illustrations. 
*»*  The  Boolis  marked  »  may  be  had  also  in 

post  8vo,  picture  cloth,  at  2s.  each. 
Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  6d  each 
Tom  Sawyer.  J  A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Mark  Twain's  Sketches.    Pott  8vo 

cloth,  gilt  top,  2i.  net ;  leather,  gilt  edges' 

3s.  net;  picture  boards,  2s 
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UPWARD  (ALLEN),  Novels  by. 

The  Queen  against  Owen.    Crown. 

8vo,  cloth,  3j.  6d.  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  bacfc, 

2s. ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2^. 

The     Phantom     Torpedo-Boats. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


VANDAM      (ALBERT     D.).-A 

Court  Tragedy.     With  6  Illustrations 
by  J.  B.  Davis.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


VASHTI     and      ESTHER.      By 

'  Belle '  of  The  World.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  ss.  6d. 


VENICE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

Century.  By  Philippe  Monnier. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  a 
Frontispiece.     Demy  8vo,  cl..  7^.  dd.  net. 


VIZETELLY    (ERNEST    A.), 

Books  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ss.  6d.  each 
The  Scorpion. 
The  Lover's  Progress. 

A  Path  of  Thorns.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  liirild  Marquis:  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Armand  Guerry  de  Maubreuil, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


WALLACE  (LEW.; Ben-Hur: 

A  Tale  of  the  Christ.      Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  ss.  6d. 


WALLER  (S.  E.).— Sebastiani's 

Secret.      With  9  Illusts.     Or.  8vo,  cl.,  6s. 


TWELL5  (JULIA   H.).— Et  tu, 

5ejane  1     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


TYTLER    (C.    C.    FRASER=).- 

Miatress    Judith.    Crown  Svo,  cloth 
3^.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  2s 

TYTLER   (5ARAH),  Novels^by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo 
illustrated  boards,  2^ .  each.  ' 

Burled  Diamonds. 
The  Blackball  Ghosts, 
isrhat  She  Came  Through. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each 
Saint  Mungo's  City.    |    I^ady  Bell. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
Disappeared.   |    Hoblesse  Oblige. 
Beauty  and  the  Beasts 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Macdonald  Uass; 
The  ^ritch-Wlfe. 
Rachel  ILangton.       I       Sapphira 
Mrs.  Carmichael's  Goddesses; 
A  Honeymoon's  Hclipae. 
A  Young  Dragon. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Three  Men  of  Mark: 
In  Clarissa's  Day. 
Sir  David's  Ylsitors; 
The  Poet  and  His  Guardian  Angel. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline.    Crown  Svo, 

picture  cloth,  fiat  back,  21. 
The   Bride's   Pass.     Post    Svo,    illus- 
trated boards,  t^. 


WALTON   and    COTTON'S 

Complete   Angler.     Pott  Svo,    cloth, 
gilt,  2s.  net :  leather,  gilt  edges.  3^.  net.  ' 


WALT  WHITMAN,  Poems  by. 

Edited,  v/ith  Introduction,  by  W.  M.  Ros- 
SETTl.    With  Port.  Cr.  Svo,  buckram,  6s. 


WARDEN  (FLORENCE),  by. 
Joan,  the  Curate.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
Zs.  6d. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6^.  each. 
The  Heart  of  a  Girl.    With  8  Illusts. 
What  Ought  She  to  Do? 
Tom  Da'w^son. 

The  Youngest  Miss  Bro^irn. 
The  Old  House  at  the  Corner^ 
My  Lady  of  ISThims. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3^.  6d.  each. 
A  Fight  to  a  Finish: 
The  Old  House  at  the  Corner. 
Love  and  LogdBhlp. 


WARMAN    (CY).-the   Express 

Messenger.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  (,d. 


WASSERMANN      (LILLIAS).— 

The  Daffodils.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 


WESTALL  (WILL.),  Novels  by. 

Trust-Money.    Crown  Svo , cloth,  3^.  6d. ; 
post  Svo,  illubtrated  boards,  2.5. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Dr.  W^ynne's  Revenge. 
The  Sacred  Crescents. 
A  Very  Queer  Business. 
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WESTALL  (Wl'LLlAm.)—ce>nii?iut:d. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 
A  'Woman  Tempted  Him. 
Wov  HonouF  and  Iilfe. 
Her  Two  Millions. 
T^iro  Pinches  of  Snnfif. 
TBTitli  the  Ked  Eagle. 
M.  Red  Bridal.  I    Nigel  Fortescue. 
Ben  Clough.      )    Birch  Dene. 
The  Old  Factory. 
Sons  of  Belial,  f  Strange  Cringes. 
Her  Kiadyship's  Secret. 
The  Phantom  City. 
Kalph  S^ortoreck's  Trust. 
&  Queer  Race.  I  Red  Ryvington. 
Roy  of  Roy's  Court. 
As  lauck  nvould  haire  it. 
As  a  Man  So'ss'a. 

The  Old  Bank. 

■With    the    Red    Eagle;     Popular 
Edition  medium  8vo,  ad. 


WARRANT  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

A  Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatures  and 
Seals.    2s. 
ISTarrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen 

of  Scots.  Including  Qiieen  EUzabetli's 
Signature  and  the  Great  Seal.     2s. 


WEBBER  (BYRON).— Sport  and 

Spangles.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 


WERNER    (A.).  — Chapenga's 

White  Man^    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 


WESTBURY     (ATHA).— The 

Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  3.r.  6d. 


WHEELWRIGHT    (E.    Q.).— A 

Slow  Awakening.  Crown  Svo  cloth,  6^. 

WHISHAW     (FRED.),     Novels 

by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each, 
A  Forbidden  Name. 
Many  Ways  of  Loire.    With  8  Illusts. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Mazeppa. 

Near  the  Tsar,  near  Beath. 
Ml  Splendid  Impostor. 


WILDE  (LADY).— The  Ancient 
liegends,  Charms, and  Superstitions 
of  Ireland'    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 


WILLIAMS  (W.  MATTIEU),  by. 
Science  in  Short  Chapters.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  ys.  6d. 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  6.J. 
A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.    With 
Illustrations.    Crov,rn  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


WILLIAMSON  (Mrs.  F.  H.).— A 

■Child  Widow.    Post  Svo,  iUust.  bds.,  2s. 


WILLS  (C.  J.),  Novels  by. 

An  Easy-going  Felloiir,    Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3.!-.  td. 

His  Dead  Past.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


WILSON    (Dr.    ANDREW),    by. 
Chapters  on  Evolution.    With  259 

Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7^.  6d. 
Leisure-Time  Studies.  With  lUiistra- 

tions.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6.5. 
Common  Accidents,  and  ho'Bir  to 

Treat  Them.  Cr.  Svo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  td. 

WINTER    (JOHN    STRANGE), 

by. 
Regimental    ZJegenda.     Post     Svo, 

Illustrated  boaids,  zs. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Cavalry    Life;    and  .^  .Aegimental 

Legends.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3.5.  6a!. ; 

picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 


WOOD  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories 

by.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards  2s.  each. 
Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 


WOOLLEY  (CELIA  PARKER).— 

Rachel  Armstrong.    Post  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

WRAGQE     (CLEIwENT    L.).— 
The  Romance  of  the  South  Seas. 

With  84  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
7.1.  6d.  net. 


WRIGHT  (THOMAS),  by. 
Caricature  History  of  the  Georges; 

or.  Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
With  Frontispiece  and  over  300  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 
History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 
Grotesque  in  Art.  Literature, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting.  Illus- 
trated by  F.  W.  Fairholt.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  7i.  6d. 


ZANQWILL  (LOUIS).— A  Nine- 
teenth Century  Miracle.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3i.  6d. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  25. 


ZOLA    (EMILE),    Novels  by. 

Uniform  Edition.  Translated  or  Edited, 
with  Introductions,  by  Ernest  A.  Vize- 
TELLY.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  each. 

His  Masterpiece.  {  The  Joy  of  Life. 

Germinal. 

The  Honour  of  the  Army. 

Abbe  Mouret's  Transgression. 

The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons. 

The  Conquest  of  Plassans. 

The  Dram- Shop. 

The  Fat  and  the  Thin.   !   Money. 


His  Excellency. 
The  Do^arnfall. 
Lourdes. 
Rome. 
Paris. 


The  Dream. 
Doctor  Pascal 
FruitfulnesB 
"Work. 
Truth. 


Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo,  6d.  each. 
The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons. 
Lourdes  I  Rome.    I  The  Doiarnfall. 
Paris.      I  Money.  |  The  Dram- 
The  Joy  of  Life.     |     shop. 
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